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I. 


THE earth has in past time had abundant leisure to produce 
anything that she had a mind to produce. 

At one time she produced trilobites in large numbers, 
and you may find prints of them in the shale-beds; at 
another time dinosaurs—not so many, but enough. She 
produced the giant club-mosses. It must have taken a long 
time, but she had leisure for that, too. There was no haste 
in putting off the armour of the fishes. The pre-mammals 
had a long, long turn. The hairy mammals satisfied the 
mind of the capricious Mother for a long time before she 
bethought her of hairless man. 

Even so, there was never any haste. He was Heidelberg, 
he was Piltdown, he was Moustierian for many comfortable 
millenniums before his cranial arch effaced the frontal ridge. 
Decades of centuries were not counted against him while 
he learned properly to shape his tools instead of contenting 
himself with the flake of the natural flint. Club-swinging 
was an ancient and honourable pastime before arrows 
nicked up a higher score of the killed. A hundred thousand 
years of cave manners was deemed no moral deficit in the 
patient count. All those types had the freedom of the stage, 
and they were not hurried off. There was time for Homo 
primigenius. More than enough time for the Neanderthal 
breed, even though, with a long necklace of centuries to 
play with, the Patient Mother had not produced any great 
glints. She had produced good hairless Primates, with 
perhaps a dull glimmer of meaning in their heads, but not 
one of them was important ; and no one cared. 
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All these types did according to their necessities, and so 
they survived. It was for another race to do otherwise than 
according to the necessities and forget the need to survive. 
It was for Homo sapiens cromagnonensis (behold the beautiful 
unnecessary name!) to find the unnecessary beauty in the 
life of his mind. That beauty he impressed in painted 
symbols and in carved outlines upon cylindrical bone; and 
itlives! Itis the first dawn of significance and the first staking 
of claims in the unclaimed province of art: the Province of 
Useless Things. All honour to the maker of the first picture 
of the mammoth by contemporary man, from the cave of 
‘*La Madeleine” in the Dordogne; and to him whose 
signature is a lozenge—author of the first composition in 
figures, upon bone: to the Cro-Magnon artist, with whose 
advent significant persons appeared on the surface of the 

lobe. 

These were great men—no one knew it: great because 
emancipated from the necessities that ruled the crowd; but 
their greatness was also a natural impulse, and an attention 
to interests that the others ignored. The problem of the 
world arose precisely then: to emancipate enough persons 
from the blind cycles of reflexes, so that society should be 
seasoned with their art, which was the art of living—not 
merely the art of engraving upon bone. 

That problem has never been solved. 

Serious attempts to solve it have been made in two 
modes: one, which is in general the Eastern mode, by 
denial—that is to say, a denial of the organism and so of the 
life that is determined by it; the other, which is in the main 
a Western mode, by assertion of the organism, its life and its 
authority. The first found no unnecessary beauty and no 
significance in persons or in life. The second declared 
necessity beautiful and all persons significant. It sowed 
death by its impossible creed. 

But you do not create significant persons by a fiat, nor a 
formula, nor a creed. There is but one mode for their produc- 
tion, and that is by the unforced leisure of the earth. 

Earth we have personified, and not purely in a metaphor. 
The stuff of these significant persons is somehow here. It 
requires a more than finite patience and a more than modern 
leisure to produce them—to bring them to view. And this is 
the age of haste. There can be few significant persons in 
1925, or the years immediately following, while we live under 
the tradition of speed. Speed, but no goal. This breeds 
pessimism. 
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The scientific pessimism of a Russell, the literary pessimism 
of an Anatole France, the religious pessimism of an Inge, 
avail nothing. We have to see what new influence can be 
found lying about in neglected areas. It may be that with 
the aid of some discarded property, and the great leisure 
that is so cosmic and so unassimilated, a new kind of produc- 
tion can be begun. It is the sort of enterprise gods might be 
about, if there are any such, peering about the cluttered 
corners of the too populous earth. 

The process may have been, originally, fortuitous. There 
was a favourable conjunction of human qualities, rather more 
than 20,000 years B.c. The artist-mutant was produced. 
He left his mark: he passed away. There was then no 
society to care for him or to perpetuate the spirit that he had. 
The Patient Mother was, like most mothers, ignorant of 
what she had produced. The artist-mutant type did not 
survive. There were no Cromagnards in the Neolithic age. 
It is a spectacular gap from stag-and-hind motive to the 
panel-paintings of Madonna and Child. 

There is still no society able to perpetuate the spirit of 
freedom and significance. We may save the painting; we 
cannot save the man, nor the virtue of his. impulse. We do 
not grasp his spirit, but only his form. 

It might be remedied. The thing is conceivable. But 
we have been ruled by the science of the head. We must 
first be emancipated from that. Our Cromagnard of 22,000 
years ago did not draw his graceful leaping hind-calf in the 
lead and his blowing stag in the rear as a result of years 
spent in a school of drawing and design. The man had lived 
intensely every moment of the chase, and its high exuberance 
was a living moment which he eternalised by the spirit of an 
act. That is the significance of the marks incised upon the 
red deer’s antler. It is the human spirit becoming articulate, 
significant. It is pedantry to call the achievement “ Art.” 
It is the trick of classifications, in which a schooled age has 
become adept, and in which there are more addicts of the 
vice of labels than there are educated men. 

No one has written a history of significant persons. 
That is perhaps a thing to be thankful for. We can choose 
our own list. We shall be wise if we do not choose those who 
have accomplished many deeds, written many books, or 
ruled many lands. There is little significance in them for 
the race. There is far more of it for us all, and for the thought- 
ful few, in those who have done one important thing, or seen 
one perspective vividly and made it plain, so that we caught 
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their outlook on life. It is not the particular brain-pattern 
that matters, or the specific prescription in words. One feels 
that in reading Walden, which was essentially a single act—- 
an act of emancipation from that condition in which “ even 
in this comparatively free country ...” a man “has no 
time to be anything but a machine.”” The meat of it is in a 
dozen pages, or parts of them. “The mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation. . . . A stereotyped but uncon- 
scious despair is concealed under what are called the games 
and amusements of mankind.” The essence of the thing is 
in these few pages. The rest is the technique of a private 
rebellion, or the log of a voyage among its thoughts. It is a 
camera obscura view of Concord, in which men move as 
shadows, aimlessly and without sound, as figures animated 
by ghosts. And so they were, doubtless—coloured shadows, 
animated by the traditions of a dead world. 

We have, then, a few lantern-bearers worthy to study and 
quote: persons who have not launched upon us any deadly 
philosophy or dogma which we must believe on peril of our 
lives, but who have mildly indicated a way of being free 
without waiting for some cataclysm or some general revolt. 
Among them is one William James—not, I think, because 
he wrote a good essay on psychology, or dared a philosophy 
which the orthodox feared to touch, but because he saw that 
while there is little difference between one man and another, 
that difference is valid and important, since there is where 
the man’s significance lies ; and because he was free from the 
fears and necessities that keep the ultra-logical man forever 
subdued. 

I find James quoting W. H. Hudson: I find Hudson 
quoting Thoreau ; Thoreau quoting chiefly his own journal. 
All three are significant men. They were persons, and 
remained so, easly distinguishable in any page that they 
wrote. It is not necessary to read their entire output to 
appraise the value of these men. It lies in the power each 
had developed of speaking a language of which each syllable 
is also an act. I would as little demand a “ philosophy ” 
from the one who was most a philosopher as from the one 
who was least. William James escaped the intellectual 
cramp of Boston, and is significant, if only for that. (Abroad, 
and with cosmopolitan freedom, his brother became a victim 
to the art of words.) No one of the three cited here was a 
great “ creator,”’ a supreme “ genius,” or a sublime anything 
else. That is the reason for our choice. For the mass of 
men there is no significance in genius. It points to nothing 
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SIGNIFICANT PERSONS 5 


they themselves can hope to accomplish and acquire. No 
society is leavened by this genius, and we are looking for 
some essence that can be preserved in conscious acts. 

This essence we seem to find in perspective rather than 
eminence, freedom rather than cosmopolitanism. It is a 
mode of detachment that yields an order rather than an 
anarchy of thought. 

For the promotion of this kind of detachment there is an 
advantage in the experience of open spaces which one is not 
under the necessity to subdue. It seems likely that the 
sound stock of Northern Europe transplanted to a Western 
continent might have produced more significant figures but 
for that desperate impulse to subjugate the earth. No more 
than the wandering life of nomads produced persons of high 
significance could this settler’s lust produce them in the 
great new lands. Men were absorbed into the landscapes 
they spoiled. Their essence, which was action, was trans- 
formed, first, into railroads and canals, then into concrete 
and steel. Once the concrete and steel have taken shape 
they intimidate the offspring of those earlier men, so that 
they are convinced that these things must be. Each accepts 
his place in the urban niche, and even crowds another out of 
his way ; as if that niche (and that enslavement) were worth 
fighting for. But the mass of men admit that they are 
insignificant in themselves. Perhaps they are. Still, it is 
possible that an early experience of the open spaces might 
redeem some, by stirring to life unknown freedom within 
their blood. Such a freedom George Borrow describes as 
won for him by a boyish adventure of riding a horse. 

Hudson’s experience is even more to the point. Not one 
horseback ride, but semesters of them, in the natural academy 
of the illimitable plains. It seems to me that the talk of a 
man who has grown up in this mode of scholarship has in it 
a value somewhat better than that conveyed by dialectic. 
If his phrase avoids the conventions it is not to be wondered 
at. His “style” is simple and unaffected. I should be 
surprised if it were anything else. He is seeing, even while 
he writes, a background of real meanings. Your school-bred 
writer had only a background of words. He lacks the 
experience out of which words grew, as blooded colts grow 
up with the families of the Bedouin Arabs. He cannot ride 
these creatures bare-backed, but only by means of saddle 
and curb. When he writes no great truth leaps out at you, 
because none is there; nor has your school-bred writer, as 
a rule, anything important to say. The same will be true if 
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he composes music, or if he paints. His only emancipation 
is the breaking of rules; and when these are broken, still 
the fellow is not free. Thus we have much rebellion, and 
much futurism, much intriguing dissonance, but hardly any 
of that significance which is the man. 


II. 


The truth is an unfinished thing. Its force is in its 
direction, and not in its pure philosophical form. Its power 
is in its perspective; but that can never be fixed. It can 
be immortalised, by being embodied in the life of aman. Or 
it can be dramatised, poetised, painted—all these expressions 
are flashes of a perspective that suggests more than it ever 
tells. There is a direction leading to the point of atten- 
tion, and there is a further direction out. The mind wants 
no cul-de-sacs for its ultimate contemplation. Even in so 
simple a convention as a landscape painting there is provided 
a way into the picture and also a way out. Even in so 
absolute an end as Nirvana there is suggested an expansion 
of being that possibly may hold all that we want. Our 
wanting is only a mode of motion, implying direction. That 
direction has commonly been supplied for us by the instincts 
of the race. We call the motion and direction impulse. 
The Easterns call it desire. We aim to gratify our impulse, 
but in “ legitimate ’’ ways—that is, to control it. They aim 
to deny it, transcend it, or find some other end. 

Agreeably to these contrasting motives the Eastern 
genius evolved the universal ethics, the Western the national. 
These two ethics conflict, and the arena of their contest for 
supremacy is the world, a.p. 1925 and onward to an unknown 
date. 

Winner in many previous contests (skirmishes), the West 
pins its faith on Science, its great ally. Loser (at least 
superficially) in the past, the East still places its reliance on 
Nescience, or the things that cannot be known—the real 
things, as it believes them to be. In other words, the genius 
of the East is predominantly mystic, of the West positive, 
and neither of them represents the whole man. Ifa synthesis 
of the two modes can be achieved the ground of the conflict 
will have been removed and the race will have leisure to think 
about the direction in which it really wants to go. 

The aims of any given Western nation as embodied in its 
policies are immediate aims. It has no real or ultimate aims, 
because it has no governing minds capable of grasping them. 
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SIGNIFICANT PERSONS 7 


The car of its material progress must be kept oiled and in 
continuous motion regardless of any precipices that may lie 
in the way. Its sciences, taken singly, are no more than 
descriptions of the laws of motion, and taken collectively 
are equally void of any intelligible end; but that end, as the 
common feeling supplies it, is the convenience of material 
existence guarded by the power of a national group. 

It is true that the universal ethics of Buddhism was 
overlaid in Japan by a nationalistic impulse, and in India by 
the system of caste; while in China the common tradition 
identified duty with ancestry and hence with race. It is true 
that the profession of a universal ethics—that of Christianity 
—has confused the Western mentality and results in a 
duplicity of moral life. Still, in the main, India will listen 
to the appeal of spirit, and so, there is reason to believe, 
will China and Japan. Modern Europe will not. She has 
never known what spirit is (she has left such definitions to the 
priests), unless it might be the spirit of art. America has not 
known either, unless it might be the spirit of progress. But 
the spirit of art never controlled the Imperial policies of 
Great Britain, or of Italy, or of France; and the “ spirit of 
progress ’”’ turns out to be largely a matter of chemistry and 
physics, of applied sciences playing into the hands of 
industrialism, with the usual impasse. 

You will not find “ Government” seeking a way out of 
any such blind alley as “ progress” has for its legitimate 
end; no, not even in the United States. You will only find 
individuals, and not many of them—a single one here and 
there. You therefore conclude that the only one concerned 
with a way out is the individual; that the Government—any 
Western Government—mistakes the scenery for goal, the 
perspective for the end of action, and continues to fortify 
it with garrisons and naval bases, as it has always done. 

The individual is concerned—or he can be concerned-- 
with ultimate ends. You know this because you know 
yourself. You know that in a flash of insight you sometimes 
see what the entire picture is about. When that happens, 
you come, by no very roundabout process of dialectic, to 
understand that Truth and Justice do not go about clad in 
invisible robes alighting now on this nation, now on that, 
redeeming whole populations and inducing even politicians 
to perform fine disinterested acts, but that there are, now and 
then, persons who see things in their large relations—persons 
whose landscape is never closed. You see that these are 
the important persons in an otherwise unimportant world. 
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You see that if there were more such persons in it the world 
might be a very different sort of a world. 

And that is the world problem. It is the only impor- 
tant problem. Stated otherwise, the problem of finding or 
producing significant persons; the rest is political ping- 
pong, or hazards at cards. For wherever you get one such 
individual, in whose consciousness the truth is embodied 
and seen in human relations (so that there is a clear picture) 
and that truth is active (so that he does not die at the point 
of attention) and has direction and feeling—when you get 
that kind of consciousness, so far as your individual is con- 
cerned the world problem is solved. 

And you do get them—a few. They need not be saints ; 
they need not be flares of intellect or genius or force. 
Apparently they have to be fortunate mutants. Apparently 
they cannot be produced in hordes or made over in masses 
by a democratic machinery of education. You do not hope 
to produce them by line-breeding from the few existing 
types. You do not have to segregate them, but you do have 
to notice them if you are to see any scientific basis for the 
progress of the race. 

There may be such a basis. There may not. To find the 
significant person is the problem, if not of science, of an after- 
science due soon to arrive. This after-science must take 
account of human ends. It cannot stop with being a blind 
description of means. 

The cosmos, so far as we are able to perceive, was 
impersonal and amoral until the significant person appeared. 
The older biology admitted that. The newer biology tends 
to leave all significance out of account and remain agnostic 
as to ends. Under the head of Genetics it tries to state what 
can or cannot be done to direct the production of animal 
forms. It will s"bsume certain mental-physiological traits. 
On the whole it will tend to efface the very criteria by which 
significance may be judged, since it will measure values 
according to an adaptive scheme. It will remain deter- 
ministic in order to keep on the scientific plane, while the 
essence of this significance will lie in a free and spiritual 
act. 

But social habit may be viewed from a scientific base, 
and social habit has something to do with the problem in 
hand. If we assume a philosophical freedom on a super- 
scientific plane, we may invoke the scientific principle of 
selection—if, owing to the current vogue, science must be 
invoked—to show what social habit has to do with the 
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SIGNIFICANT PERSONS 9 


selection and survival of non-utilitarian persons in the world. 
This might be classed loosely as a form of artificial selection, 
though without its operating along hereditary lines. At 
least, it would be interesting to see how the combined laws 
of selection and interaction of the individual and his environ- 
ment might reflect on the problem of the character as produced. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how, if not in precisely this way, 
any effective progress in mental view-points is to be induced. 

Bear in mind that the problem of an individual entering 
into an experience of the world is an appalling one where no 
such light is to be had. He comes into this narrow lifetime 
with the mental endowment of twenty millenniums ago, and 
must do—how much ?—in his first thirty years. 

He must learn a complicated language, so crowded with 
abstract terms that his whole intellect is confused before his 
body is fully grown; cease to feel realities, and, nine times 
out of ten, substitute for them the counters called words. 
Thus poetic significance dies its first death in the early years 
of school. 

He must learn, if he can, the meaning of a thousand 
impulses and instincts, residues from former existences and 
animal natures that do not fit into a rational scheme. 

He must begin almost at once to “learn” a system of 
knowledge that has nothing to do with his real life—as he 
knows it: so that his real life, so far as he has any, becomes 
a series of escapes from the arbitrary learning and the 
discipline associated with it—escapes into an instinctive and 
emotional world. 

He must learn to ridicule in others and despise in himself 
those finer impulses that visit him from time to time, even 
in adolescence, even in the aura of first love, and choose 
instead a policy that is calculating and hard. 

He must learn to kill, for very shame, any intuitions 
tainted with “the ideal” in order to be acceptable to the 
crowd, for they are the same crowd that Jensen’s ‘* Gest ” 
found about him in the settlement on the Danish Isles 
20,000 years ago. He must please them. He must “ get 
on.” 
Should he miraculously preserve, in spite of so many 
handicaps, an interest in the meaning of life, and the ability 
to seek it in the realm of clear thought, he will find there a 
host of predecessors disillusioned of this hope and prepared 
to kill, by means of their analytical prowess, any creative 
significance he may believe he has found. It is with these 
as with those others a competitive game, philosophers (with 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 1 1* 
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a fine irony) destroying other philosophies in order that their 
own may survive. 

Under such conditions, how are significant persons to be 
produced ? Who expects that many of them will appear ? 

To sum up: The young of the human species must always 
encounter the ordeal of language (according to Hulme a 
disease) so treated by their elders that the germ of the 
meanings is killed, and the poetic sense of it; with the 
poetic sense the creative value; with the creative value the 
power of the individual to say a significant thing; with the 
loss of that power his true freedom as an articulate mind. 
This destructive processing of individuals in select masses 
we call ‘‘ education,”’ and then wonder that the product is of 
so little worth. 

We have, first, the destructive “ processing”’ of indi- 
viduals, then the vulgarising by social contacts of what is 
left. Either we have to submit to both as inevitable, and 
trust to solitude and want of formal education to produce 
here and there a significant person (if that contents us), or 
we have to devise a different discipline and set it to work. 

The essence of significance in a human person (and this 
must be apparent without argument) is his emancipation 
from those forms of compulsion that drive majorities along 
a predetermined course. He leads. Or if he dislikes the 
direction in which his leading tends he drops it, as did 
Tolstoy his leadership in the literary art. The insignificant 
writers go on, carried by vogue and inertia. They imitate 
the thing he was. Emancipation, freedom—these are very 
good words. They have a pleasing ring. But until the 
commonplace person who makes majorities, or at least some 
effective minority that can give character to a movement, 
finds the true content back of those words there is no use 
dinning them into people’s ears. 

The first slavery, as has just been hinted in describing 
the appalling problem that faces each individual as he enters 
the modern world, is the slavery to words. Now it is possible 
that in urban environments there is no salvation from that 
slavery. It is a question of providing the new individual 
with surroundings in which things themselves can mean 
more. With too many sharp, hard impacts, too many 
literal translations, too many conventional things strictly 
fulfilling’ the emptiness of the labels—as “ street,” “‘ side- 
walk,” “kerb,” “coin” and a thousand counters of like 
metallic content—it is more than possible that experience 
may come to mean concrete and clamour, polygons and paint. 
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SIGNIFICANT PERSONS 11 
The general impression made on the student of physio- 
gnomy as he scans the passers-by in a large city at certain 
hours and on certain streets is the impression of faces that 
have been killed. The souls behind them have found no 
real meanings. Behind each passing illusion they have found 
a new cheat. Such persons can function only in mechanical 
ways. One wonders whether they could ever be redeemed. 
Possibly they could, but one would prefer to start the process 
at an earlier age. 

Thus one arrives at the conclusion that real significance 
in persons is to be obtained through a form of emancipation ; 
that such emancipation is going to be very difficult to produce 
in a commonplace environment where conventions do duty 
as a substitute for truth. One gathers that it makes very 
little difference, when one must constantly be exposed to 
such an environment, whether one embraces a national or a 
universal ethical code, since life is emptied of whatever 
might give it scope, perspective, direction and worth. 
Spirit may be there, in the drab, but it is a pitiful thing to 
see spirit trying to bloom on so exhausted a soil. Gissing 
conveyed rather well the quality of the flower. 

Just what would induce the habit of thinking in terms of 


. reality, is the question that has next to be discussed. We 


shall see how even a normal person, in no way marked by 
superior endowments, might come to embody at least an 
unfinished truth ; and how, by virtue of this original posses- 
sion, he might become immune to the determinisms of his 
age—might be significant, as, in fact, some are. 


Ill. 


We shall picture to ourselves the kind of environment in 
which an individual can afford to be born. 

We shall describe to ourselves the kind of morality he 
can afford to acquire. 

We shall indulge ourselves in outlining in a simple way the 
kind of education on which he can afford to spend time—not 
a part of his time, but all of it, with the understanding that 
it is to continue as long as he lives. 

Avoiding debatable matters, we may safely define our 
desired environment as one in which the natural activities 
can be indulged. If the adult is to have a sane perspective 
and a direction and a “‘ way out,” the child must have had an 
experience that foreshadowed these things and gave it the 
habit of mind we call truth. Therefore the companionship 
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of rivers is believed to be a good thing; wanting these, of 
ravines and hills. It is not without some basis that an 
individual identifies his beliefs with his native country and 
its fields, groves, gardens, streams. They are not “ scenery.” 
They are the first experience of the soul. They enter into 
it, and they give it the sense of expansion and peace. (They 
pass into sentimentalities only as a result of subsequent 
poverty of mind and frustration or retarding of growth ; 
either that or some emotional vice connected with it.) What 
is more, they give it an experience of the natural activities, 
or rather, to be exact, of those natural activities that tend 
to liberation. Moving over and through these inviting 
spaces, discovering, exploring, receiving avidly the living 
details, one learns even without reflection what satisfactions 
a natural environment can produce. Ina tamer way one learns 
the same thing from the activities of a secluded garden. 

But in the cities these natural perspectives are over- 
powered. One in no sense epitomises the early experi- 
ence of the race pioneering upon the earth. One is the 
unconscious heritor of oppressive things of which brick and 
mortar are the symbols and signs. They dominate the mind 
—so much so, with all their solidity, that it has become 
common to think that these things must be; that they 
are inescapable ; that we cannot turn the clock back. They 
have dominated us; and for fear they should cease to 
dominate us we devise new ways to enslave whole popula- 
tions and make them dependent on these figments of man’s 
bad dream. We favour increase of our own populations 
that there may be larger and still larger cities, less and less 
of free space. 

Free space, in the physical sense, is seen to be a natural 
approach to free spirit, and the enjoyment of its activities 
an overture to the fuller enjoyments of the mind. In the 
United States they devote their chief energies to the annihila- 
tion of free space, to the extension of brick and concrete, to 
the production of standardised individuals to occupy their 
standardised homes. They boast of what they do. They 
make unlawful the spread of knowledge, by which the 
multiplication of commonplace individuals might be checked 
and the lessened number be given more freedom, more space. 
This is the Western way. Individuals are valued as 
organisms that require clothes, pay rents, consume medicines 
and foods. Space has rental value—that and no more. 

Even on paper, or in our reflections before we put them 
to paper, we have to fight against these things. They 
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intrude, they drive back the projection of our dream, with 
the sense of their inescapable necessity. It seems incon- 
ceivable to us that men should one day so arrange matters 
that each should command for himself some space not subject 
to the encroachments of brick and steel, of mechanics and 
noise ; impossible that one should have always some natural 
shrubs in view, native to the hill, and that the unstained 
sun should be on them, the birds visit them—natural birds 
with songs in their souls. Such things alone would bring a 
vista of the larger spaces, would mean a way out. This 
greenery, this sunlight, these visitors, would then mean 
reality—a conversation between ourselves and the primal 
earth. They would revive in us the original sense of land- 
scape, the primitive garden instinct. We should be drawn 
to them. We should go out and make natural contacts with 
friends in place of having foreign shrubs for a convention : 
shrubs arranged as “ facers”’ for our foundation, set here 
and there with variegated leafage for ‘‘ accents,” all items 
correctly spaced and tended by employees of the owner 
from whom we rent a convenience, not a home. 

One can afford to be born, we conclude, in some natural 
setting which is by way of being a home, In the dwelling 
appliances that more and more are replacing human habita- 
tions one cannot. It becomes increasingly vain to tell the 
young who have been bred among such appliances of beauty 
or significance, or of the activities that make them a part of 
one’s life. They are accustomed to counterfeits from birth. 
Even the words they use are counterfeit words. There is 
behind them no experience of truth. 

It is a pitiful delusion indulged in by ‘“‘ Nature” promoters 
that a child may experience the world of vegetation by 
growing a seed in an eggshell, or even in a pot. The thing 
must be a habit of years—the habit of the indulgence in space. 

This brings us to the conception of an idea that might be 
planted as a seed in the minds of Americans, among English 
families, in kindly soil, if it can be discovered, in Japan, 
Germany, France: conceive as primal necessity the experi- 
ence of Nature and space ; desire it for all intelligent persons, 
not merely for ourselves; not plan to extend and fight for 
our own dominion, for that defeats its own end; but contend 
for an age of sanity in which men might move in freedom and 
peace ; visit the environments of other countries ; find there 
a perspective of leisure and space. The idea ramifies into 
all that. 

We shake ourselves out of the Utopian dream. Return 
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to our thesis. It was that significant persons may not be 
hoped for from an environment that falsifies the natural 
values and repays effort in counterfeit coin. If there is 
truth in this, then the desire for freedom and for the 
expression of life in natural activities is not a velleity. It 
can be realised by any who may feel the thing with vividness 
and force; it can be felt so by any who will trouble to read 
Thoreau, or those other mutants of whom we have had no 
time to talk: Hudson, among the chief; Muir, Burroughs, 
Isaac Walton, Gilbert White—how few there are! None of 
them holding a brief for intelligible environments for homes, 
all of them solitary souls. They made up for the poverty 
of the many by embodying in their own spirit the freedom 
of the world. Selbourne and Concord ceased to be private 
things. They took on the wideness of the whole earth. 
Through some magic of simplicity their trivial acta diurna 
became a drama in universal terms. 

These men were fortunate mutants. One must iterate 
that arresting fact; acknowledge it—not try to overstep it 
by drawing inferences without a base in fact. Still, Hamp- 
shire is not wholly ruined yet. Concord River has not run 
dry. There are places and there is place. Only the magic 
simplicity is being lost. If we thirst for sophistication we 
shall get the thing for which we thirst. The truth is not 
— We must begin with landscape if we would end with 
soul. 

It comes to this: only the individual is concerned with 
ultimate ends. He only can see significance in the person 
for himself, and not merely as a means of aggrandising a 
city or a State. And he becomes significant very largely in 
proportion as he can be occupied with useless things, because 
only so can he see relations in their primary forms. 

This is a wide suatement and difficult to present to those 
who do not see behind the surface of the words. The real 
intent of it was possibly conveyed, in part, by the saying of 
one Mencius who died in the third century B.c. It contained 
his description of the ‘* great man ”’ : 


“To dwell in love, the wide house of the world, to 
stand in propriety, the correct seat of the world, and to 
walk in righteousness, the great path of the world; 
when he obtains his office, to practise his principles for 
the good of the people, and when that desire is dis- 
appointed, to practise them alone; to be above the 
power of riches and honours to make dissipated, of 
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SIGNIFICANT PERSONS 15 
poverty and mean conditions to make swerve from the 
right, and of power and force to make bend—these 
characteristics constitute the great man.” 


The “love” and the “right ” that figure here were long 
ago shown to be useless properties in the government of the 
world; and from the ethics of nations they are left out. 
Therefore the “ great man” is not wanted in government 
and seldom concerns himself with it. He practises his 
principle alone. But note this: he is emancipated. Even so 
early a thinker as Mencius perceived that. He is “ above 
the power of riches and honours to make dissipated.” 

That gives us still another clue to the character of the 
significant person, which we have made the object of search : 
his freedom is not used for indulgence, and he has not the 
determining impulse so to use it, because he has other choices, 
other interests that he can make real to himself and oppose 
to the passionate determinism of instinct and appetite and 
race. He has lived in a “ wide house.”’ He has learned so 
intensely to value leisure and beauty and space that he wants 
them—for all. 

Thus in our search for the point of significance in the 
individual as person we have done a striking thing. We have 
come by no very circuitous route to the conclusion that such 
significance is found in qualities that we at first regarded as 
useless, and which were useless at an earlier evolutionary 
stage, but which now turn out to be of a higher utility than 
the rest. This result was unexpected. It could not be 
anticipated. It seemed fantastic and illogical. If we found 
in ourselves any such qualities we were inclined to take 
refuge in a jocose form of irony and affect a humorous 
resignment to our fate. We were mutants. We were 
intelligent. We saw real values where others saw only 
counterfeits. We were significant on that account. But 
we were also useless. We could never function in a political 
machine. We were non-commercial. We could not hope 
to survive in the robust material sense. But we were in 
good company. We were content. 

~ Now, of a sudden, by no trick of verbal jugglery but by a 
simple dialectic and by bringing into perspective our facts, 
we discover that precisely these qualities are the ones most 
urgently needed, not in the last century—now. They are : 


Ability to discern real meanings and not to be deceived 
by words ; for this means emancipation from mob reactions 
to symbols and sounds. 
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Alert interest in a wide diversity of natural phenomena 
and the life of things ; for this means emancipation from 
fixed ideas, vices, inferior ends. 

Acute sense of the need of leisure, privacy and space ; 
for this means emancipation from the determinism [ 
symbolised by steel, concrete and brick: the determinism 
of an industrial State. 


This ability, this interest, this sense of the need of leisure 
and space, characterise the person who cannot be compelled 


to serve policies that tend to overcrowd the world; that f In 
multiply commonplace individuals without hope of providing fin 
for them conditions that might elevate even an inferior fF C) 
stock; that urge increase in populations and growth in fF de 
cities that tend to promote industries that tend to require | px 
markets that tend to provoke wars. Wecanbegintotalkof [| w 
race betterment when we have individuals able to resist |} m 
these vicious chains. f gl 
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DIVINE CRAFTSMANSHIP :? 
A STUDY IN CREATION, AND APPREHENSION. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


In my former paper it was felt, I hope, that something 
important had been left out. I spoke about the power of 
Creation and the sense of being created, which have their 
deepest roots in the agricultural life. I laid stress on the 
powers of protection and the sense of being protected, which 
were given to the earliest shepherds by their sheep. We 
must now consider the soul itself—the focus of life and 
guardian of its opportunities. Let me, however, before 
going further, give two examples, showing how these open- 
air origins reveal themselves unconsciously in the mind of a 
great craftsman, and in the imagination of the most large 
hearted and humanly compassionate man who has been 
with us since Shakespeare died. 

William Morris had been speaking, in Edinburgh, regard- 
ing some of his schemes for social improvement, particularly 
the eight-hours day: and at the end of the lecture a well- 
known clergyman in the city, who was chairman, said that 
he himself, and he was sure many others, would willingly 
work for more than eight hours in order to give Mr Morris 
time to write his beautiful poetry. Morris could hardly 
contain himself, but, so soon as the chairman sat down, he 
got up hastily, and blurted out his protest, “‘ I want just to 
say that if I’ve done any good in poetry, or that sort of thing, 
it’s because I have been all my life a working man.” 

The second example is a memory of Sir Walter Scott, 
handed down by those who had the honour of being his 
friends. When anyone talked of a young man as being a 
‘hopeless wastrel,” he would quote the words of an old 
Border Song: 

‘“* Tarry woo’ is ill to spin, 
Card it weel, card it weel, card it weel, ere you begin. 
When ’tis carded, row’d, and spun, 
Then the work is haflins done, 
When ’tis woven, fresh and clean, 
It may be cleading for a Queen.” 
1 The substance of a paper read before the Peasant Arts Guild, 1924. 
17 
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That story ought to have special interest for spinners 
and weavers. 

We saw how civilisation in cities was perpetually renewed 
from cultivated field, and hill pasture, up to the days when 
mechanical invention cut off the life of the city from that 
of the country, and the artificially engineered man from his 
brother on the land. And so the total impression may quite 
possibly have been given to some readers of an argument 
ending in despair, since times of unemployment in the 
factory never mean increase of work upon the farm. But 
the attachment between man and the earth is very intimate— 
he has lived for long ages between green and blue, and among 
his children some will always be found to seek instinctively 
after the old paths. 

As regards larger issues, I trust I have better profited by 
a piece of sound advice given in George II.’s time to my 
great-grandfather, a young Lieutenant of H.M.’s Navy; in 
writing to an old lady of ready wit, and with immense 
experience of the world, he had doubtless set forward some 
grim Calvinist doctrines of the North, and she replies in 
these words: “ Enlarge your faith in the salvation of the 
world, which can only be contracted through narrow educa- 
tion, great zeal, and a proportionate dose of ignorance.” 
Travelling and reading remove, to some extent, the above- 
mentioned limitations, but “you have a better claim,” 
she continues, “‘ to get rid of these homespun virtues, namely, 
good sense, and I hope you will employ it properly upon 
every occasion.”! So speaks the sound wisdom of the 
eighteenth century. 

Homespun makes the kindliest clothing for body and mind, 
but there is also velvet in Genoa, and silk at Lyons, and fine 
cambric in Ireland. 

Let us now remember that man embodies a still earlier, 
and even more sacred tradition, than those most sacred 
ones of careful agriculture, producing daily bread, and pro- 
tecting clothes, though these are the first elements of our 
training in the House of Life, which must always be learned 
again when our “ best laid schemes ”’ go entirely to the bad. 
The earlier and more sacred tradition is that of the family 
round the hearth. And even the gigantic machineries of 
vast modern cities cannot take that warmth away, as I well 
know, either from little houses in the heart of London, or 
from the poor clerk’s Christmas in the suburbs. 


1 Letter of Anne Lady Irwin to Lieutenant Charles Douglas, R.N., 
afterwards Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Douglas, Bart. 
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” 


To the “iron magnate, 
‘“* week-end,” quite possibly : 


motoring out of town for the 


‘“* A primrose growing on the ground, 
Not ‘engine-turned,’ but simply found, 
Is something of a bore.” 


Nevertheless he enjoys the return to his office fire. 

While man is still a hunter, either preparing for civilisa- 
tion or, possibly, falling away from it, while he lives in low 
caves, and depends both for food and clothing entirely upon 
the chances of what he can kill, he is taught by the sun, 
rather than by the earth, his need of warmth, and light, the 
glory of ‘‘ Brother fire, fair, jocund, and most robust and 
strong.” And when the sun goes away, on winter nights, he 
tries, with good success, to beat some reflection of these 
comforting sensations out of wood and stone, and presently 
sets a small kindling sun of his own upon a flat slab in the 
middle of the floor, a gathering place for the family and the 
tribe ; thus the babies are saved, for the hunter has no 
‘house of charity ”’ to which, like the philosophic Rousseau, 
he can send them, while he speculates about “ the aboriginal 
virtues of man.” Instead of speculating, the hunter draws 
close to the earthly sun with his little ones, and tells them 
stories of the strange animals, wolf, and bison, and wild pig, 
already painted vividly on the walls of the cave, and coming 
alive in the flickering glancing light. He has at last a home, 
and begins to attend carefully to little things, and little 
people. 

The wall paintings already reveal a delight in springing 
curve, and satisfying boss, that has entered into his energetic 
life-current, and when he gets a hold of the zig-zags of fire- 
wood, the cross-twigs of basket-work, and the spiral twistings 
of plants, he constructs upon canoe paddle, or clay pot, or 
weapon, a curiously jagged and fiercely intertwisted world of 
his own, in the space of three inches by two. 

We must never lay down laws outside experience ; but I 
think experience warrants us in generalising so far as to 
conclude that naturalistic (not realistic) art arises usually 
out of careful watching (and no eyes are so keen as a hunter’s) ; 
while purely creative (or as we stupidly call it “‘ decorative ’’) 
art arises out of work. Let us note the relation of this dis- 
tinction to the later art of the watching shepherd and the 
labouring ploughman, and recall the classical instance of 
Cimabue finding Giotto, scratching (after the manner of the 
primitive man) the image of a sheep upon a stone. 
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What I desire to emphasise here is the undoubted fact, 
that Fire comes into our mortal life before Bread, and Wine, 
and Clothing, even before the House itself. 

In these early stages of his long pilgrimage, as anthro- 
pology shows us daily more surely, the kindness and dignity 
which belong to childhood and to old age are already there ; 
but man’s energies are still unguided, and his faculties are 
still undisciplined by the labour and shepherding of Mother 
Earth. The walled city has still to be built, carefully, stone 
by stone—workshop, acropolis, market-place, cathedral, 
palace of justice, are all ahead, each of them bringing, very 
slowly and gradually, through the course of ages, its precious 
contribution into the ethereal life-current of the human soul. 
But, even before the building of his mortal house, man has 
laid firm foundations for an eternal construction, the ‘‘ Light 
that lighteth every man”’ has begun to lead him to the Hearth 
that warms the world. He catches some glimpses of the 
supreme mystery of life handed down to children, and of a 
life-current carrying to others some small treasure of 
experience. 

Whenever we use the word life, we are talking of reality 
most actual, concrete, and inexplicable—we are talking of 
the Supernatural ; and we shall not find a better impression 
of it than in Ruskin’s words: “ The power which gives to 
things their shape, or capacity of shape, which gives to 
creatures their feeling, or capacity of feeling.” Often the 
term is used, quite vaguely, as if it meant either some 
sort of finer physical structure penetrating the organisms of 
the natural world, or some subtle forces working within 
those organisms; but what life does mean is the guiding 
power, which uses the forces to give to every substance its 
own shape, and colour, and character. If it be only a humble 
crystal it takes a tour-sided shape, or a six- or an eight-sided 
shape, first in the dynamic world of cause, and afterwards in 
this outside world of last effect, and why it does so “‘ we have 
no idea,” as I lately heard Sir William Bragg tell the children. 
It has a structure and individuality all its own. If it is a 
plant, it gathers to itself an organic body out of the dust, and 
weaves delicate tissues of green stalk, and bright coloured 
flower, and renewing seed. If it is an animal, or a bird, it 
forms itself, not only “‘a coat of skin,” but running feet, and 
fluttering wings. Imagine the wonder of it and the delight! 

I read some time ago, in one of those cheap and nasty 
**manuals of science”’ which confuse issues, and apparently 
puzzle no reader more than they do the author, the following 
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question and answer in almost Biblically solemn form. The 
child asks, ‘“* What is Electricity ? ” and the teacher answers 
omnisciently, “‘ Everything is Electricity; you and I are 
Electricity.”” Presently the pupil goes home and asks, 
with all the self-confidence of the epoch, ‘‘ Then why, father, 
can’t I light the room?” If everything, including boys and 
girls, is “‘ made of electricity ” (and it is doubtless as true to 
say that they are made of pitch-blend or onions), then I can 
only say I love electricity, when electricity comes in out of the 
rain with apple cheeks and big eyes looking out from a 
sou’-wester, or when it bends with motherly solicitude over a 
doll, between rippling curtains of brown hair; and I detest 
it when it knocks down the chimneys by masquerading in a 
lightning flash, or burrowing under the foundations with the 
horrible ingenuity of earthquake. Even if properly, and 
** scientifically,” harnessed, I am never quite reconciled to 
its “ revolving particles,” as they convey a creaking, strident 
wireless message, or fiercely illuminate the room during a 
twilight talk ! 

The important consideration in all creation, Divine and 
human, is not the stuff of which things are made, it is the 
dramatic Expression which their shape, colour, texture, and 
movement give of their essential character.1_ We are too apt 
to regard the Supernatural as a mere extension of the natural, 
and, according to some writers upon “‘ Psychical Research,” 
it would seem as if we had only to vapourise and refine the 
material, and possibly rearrange the electrons a little, in 
order to arrive at what they call the “ spiritual,” (I avoid 
using that word in order to keep clear of many pitfalls of 
controversy. I use, instead, the ancient term, the Super- 
natural, to include all dynamic regions outside the range of 
our analysis, though, to a greater or less degree, within our 
apprehension). But the relation of the natural to the Super- 
natural, as Swedenborg said, “is not like that of the first 
link in a chain to the last, it is like the relation of effect to 
cause.” 

The crystal of silica is thus related to its “ mineral soul,” 
to the tiny constructing fairy, who, if all goes well, builds her 
six-sided tower with glistering straight walls, quite evenly, 
till it is time to finish them off with a spire, and then she pulls 
all the walls gradually inward, and turns them into triangles, 
instead of oblongs, so as to secure an even point. 

But the fairies who manifest themselves as wild flowers, 


1 Imagination means, first of all, nourishment of man’s creative power, 
through apprehension of the created world. 
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and tomtits, come much nearer to our senses and to our hearts, 
and make an irresistible appeal to both the outward and 
inward man, at the same time. 

Bluebells, primroses, and snowdrops, I find to be true 
images of the fairy souls that keep on making them—perhaps 
out of the substance of babies’ dreams ? But mountain St 
John’s wort, so tall, so delicately limbed, has manifestly a 
sturdy temper, and makes square stalks instead of round, 
throughout its endless branchings, till its native heart breaks 
forth in buds of scarlet and golden flame, as if it had set the 
long hillside on fire. Whence, and why, did all this blessed 
tribe get its amazing power of instantly taking agony away 
from a lacerated wound in man and beast? Perhaps the 
angel shepherds know ! 4 

A curious expression is used in the second chapter of the 
book of Genesis. ‘“‘ In the beginning God created every plant 
before it grew ”’ ; this has caused even higher critics, ignorant 
of the dynamic world, to smile; but how can a higher critic 
understand one of the most dramatic passages in the most 
dramatic collection of religious books that has ever been 
brought together ? William Blake tells us how the “ inno- 
cency of angels ”’ is made manifest in the world, in sheep and 
lambs, and daisies growing in green fields; and it seems not 
unlikely that the universal traditions about fairies originate 
in vision, more or less distorted, of the active and lively 
“souls ”’ belonging to little flowers and animals. 

What, then, of poisonous plants and beasts of prey ? Let 
us hold fast to Charles Lamb’s warning: “ We do not know 
the laws of that country,” we only know its manifestations. 
Let us ask the question of monkshood. Nobody could look 
at the heavy blue purple hood of aconite without thinking of 
a shrouded and concealed secret, and some monk, realising 
this lurking terroi, may very likely have told a child to call 
the flower after his hood. Monks’ hoods, however, generally 
hang over their shoulders, and they only put them over their 
heads when the weather is bad, or when they want to be 
alone; but aconite, to me, is like one of the strange figures 
who pull their big blue cloaks almost into a peak above their 
eyes, and stand beside bridge corners in Italy, watching for 
no good purpose. Yet an infinitely minute dose of aconite 
will banish dreadful fear of death from the mind, and sudden 
fever from the body. 


1 Many a soldier in the Great War has testified to instant relief from 
agonising pain brought about by a single pellet of Hypericum perforatum, 
common St John’s wort. 
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If you ask me why this Imp—for I can’t say Fairy—who 
poisons should also heal, I can only give the reply of the 
ancient working world and say (not certainly, but in all proba- 
bility), it is because all inferior creatures either minister to 
man of their good, or they absorb his evils, and so prevent 
him from quite destroying the peace and blessing of the earth. 
The thought is expressed in two lines from the Auguries of 
Innocence, generally considered madly incomprehensible : 


** Every Wolf and Lion’s howl 
Raises from hell a human soul.” 


Blake learned that from Swedenborg, and Swedenborg 
learned, as did George Herbert, from ancient religious tradi- 
tion. 

What we call the natural is only the Supernatural adapted 
to our present needs:! but, owing to grizzly churchyard 
notions of unbelief, we are apt to associate the word with 
some half-fabulous, and wholly disconnected, world of ghosts, 
rather than with the glory of field flowers and the vision 
of shepherds. Yet the traditions of the countryside still 
preserve the old, old sense of fairy land, remaining in and 
about the woods, and of heavenly bounty flowing through 
ripening corn, the Supernatural of every day. When the 
shepherd’s knowledge of more direct visitation from the 
land of Life is added to this, and the Heavenly fire of Chris- 
tian charity glows through both experiences, such homely 
and heavenly results come about as those recorded in the 
life of the Cure d’Ars. A peasant woman in that village 
was asked by Dr Neale if she knew anything about the 
miraculous increase of the dough baked in the small Presby- 
tery kitchen, when the neighbourhood was starving. “ Do 
I know ?”’ she replied. ‘‘ J’avais les mains dans la pate” (‘1 
had my hands in that baking’’). 

One more record connects closely with the country, and 
its daily bread, and links Heavenly cause with mortal event. 
When the nuns of Gallipoli in Italy, only a few years ago, 
had exhausted all their slender provisions, the blessed little 
Thérése of Lisieux came to the Mother’s cell in the middle 
of the night, to all appearance an ordinary Carmelite and 
mortal, and she asked to see where they kept their provi- 
sions. They went together along the passage and found the 


1 ** Man’s soul is the world turned outside in,” says George MacDonald. 
In the next stage the world may be the soul turned inside out. But to one 
who is compelled to live in a “‘ Hell hole ” the soul becomes easily a smooth- 
running mechanism turned outside in, a holocaust to “‘ inevitable progress.’ 
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cupboard of the convent full of bread. Then the visitor 
turned to go. After warmly thanking her, the Mother said, 
“But I must show you the way out.” “ My little way,” 
said the youngest of the saints, “is sure,” and she dis- 
appeared from mortal sight. What she called while “ on 
earth” her “little way’ was absolute trust in the Love of 
God manifest in the flesh. 

Sometimes such visions are more sudden, and less objec- 
tively clear. Iknew aman who was guided along a dangerous 
hill-path by a shadowy figure carrying a bright light, whose 
face he never saw; and another, very sick, who was entirely 
healed, after dimly seeing and hearing, outside his bedroom 
window, a group of dazzling white figures singing a gentle 
song. 

In the country, the things of the world invisible, its 
people, and its hierarchies of guardians, are understood ‘* by 
means of things created.’ In great commercial centres 
they are misunderstood by means of things deformed.!_ The 
Oracles of falling Rome no longer took a man from the 
plough, and sent him to save his country, and then returned 
him to the furrow. The Pythonesses had become only 
valued as discoverers of buried gold before that time. 
Neo-Platonic Greece had mapped the whole universe in 
most minute divisions, gods and sons were arranged on 
an elaborate, and quite arbitrary, scale of ascending majesty, 
and even the lesser powers inhabiting the elements of the 
mortal world, Salamanders, Sylphs, Undines, and Gnomes, 
had their allotted shapes, colours, and costumes. Also the 
formule for causing them to appear were described in elabo- 
rate detail, now only recorded in “ occult’? handbooks of 
necromancy. 

The Christian pioneers of civilisation, especially the 
Benedictine monks, set their hands, literally, to the plough, 
and began by restoring a wholesome earth ; they recognised 
the fairy souls in animals and plants, without trying to 
classify them. Experience, obtained in work and in prayer, 
had revealed to them a graduated ascent and descent of 
adoration and ministration ; of duty attendant upon duty ; 
as in the mortal world, as in the planets, as in the horse- 
chesnut leaves. And thus were the Hierarchies transformed. 
The highest receivers of Divine Love, Wisdom, and Power, 
were—first the “burning Seraphim,” then the Cherubim, 

1 One day I met Arthur Stanton in Baldwin’s Gardens, the slum street 


full of foul odours near St Alban’s Church. Looking at me with his 
enchanting smile, he said: “‘ A lot of scented flowers in our gardens ! ” 
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in the blue peace of wisdom, then the Rulers of nations: and 
so down to the Ministrants, the unseen shepherds, in green 
fields and crowded streets. 

For the “ Hons” and “ Emanations” of the Neo- 
Platonists, and their rather revolting allegories, the monk sub- 
stituted the incomprehensible, but reasonable, glory of nine 
Orders of Angels. 

Our true home, the dynamic universe, most substantial 
land of Heart’s Desire, holds out embracing arms to us within 
the green veil, and, especially in times of darkness, and 
anarchy, and disorder, we creep nearer, like half-frightened 
children. Into the light and warmth of its sunshine, we can 
only come through the charity and humility about which it 
would be an impertinence for me to speak, but attention 
(that is sense experience and experienced sense), such as we 
considered in our former study, will sometimes carry us 
across the border; here, for example, is a well-authenticated 
instance which shows that the happy creative power of the 
Human Soul may, even in this world, occasionally change 
the aspect of things seen into the image of things hoped for. 
A poor young girl, dying of consumption in a London slum, 
had longed all her life for one sight of the sea, but the oppor- 
tunity never came to her, and now it was too late; until 
quite unexpectedly, early on a summer morning, the wide sea 
seemed to roll into her little room, she watched the tossing 
of the waves, in vision, as she lay wide awake, she saw the 
sunlight glancing on the spray, and felt the wind in her hair, 
she had received into her soul the freedom of the Sea. 

When self-sufficiency replaces trust, the Supernatural is 
not banished because it is denied, it reappears as “*‘ magic,” 
which means, either taking hold of dynamic manifestations 
for our own ends, or abject submission to infernal powers in 
the dynamic world who are the friends of our own worst 
inclinations : and here, as elsewhere, pride is usually the pre- 
lude to slavery. 

We may not linger in these dark regions. Let us retrace 
the line of road that we have travelled. Starting from 
earliest experiences in the cave, in the cultivated field, and 
on green pastures, we have followed the upgrowth of the 
philosophy for which Christianity is a “ debtor to the Greek,” 
though she has filled it with new life and light. 

We have concluded that this world is no accident, no 
automatically evolving mechanism, but a training ground, 
where man enters the House of life, and learns, through the 
making of his body and his home, to “ put fire in the heating 
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place, bread in the eating place, wine in the drinking place, 
and homespun in the clothing place,” and so he gathers 
warmth and nourishment, and exhilaration, and shelter, and 
healing, into the cottage of his Soul, and his life-current 
becomes, in spite of his foolishness and sins, in no merely 
metaphorical sense, a home and a refuge for his fellows.1 
He is made aware of his inheritance and permanent home 
in a tranquil township of the land of Life, and what was 
once only mysterious dogma is translated into immediate 
experience. 

Commercial prosperity, and the discovery of a new 
continent, in the early sixteenth century, left many idle 
minds and idle hands, and a certain dusky potentate set the 
idle hands to dig up armless and legless Greek statues for the 
amusement of the idle minds, until, at last, handicraft and 
the ancient philosophy of Supernatural experience were 
almost destroyed in Christendom. Then, since the early 
statues were so beautiful, the idle minds concluded that all 
the wild speculations, and base curiosities, of decaying Greek 
philosophy were marvellously wise, and the contagion of 
unrest spread to the North, where there were no statues to 
dig up: and, in their anarchic fury, those excited thinkers fell 
upon the misapprehended dogmas of Christendom, and upon 
the noble work of their fathers’ hands. They tore them into 
shreds and broke them to pieces, with results, both in the 
world of thought and of things, that remain to this day. One 
such ruinous result was the invention by Descartes of a new 
starting point for philosophy, in erudition instead of in 
experience. “I think, therefore, I am,” henceforth replaced 
the Ancient Wisdom, “I am created, therefore God is; I 
create, therefore I am.”’ 

Let us be very thankful for the senses which set limit to 
our capacity, and make actual our contact with the world; 
superstition follows necessarily upon abstraction, but at our 
peril we doubt whether fire warms, and food nourishes, 
whether wine refreshes, and clothing comforts, our bodies and 
our souls. 

At present, however, we are threatened with a more 
immediate danger, namely, the loss of the food-growing land 
itself, whereby we think and live. 


1 In the course of my pilgrimage I have known four men who carried 
with them, in a singular degree, this sense of Spring, of renewed life and 
refreshment. Two of them High Anglicans, Arthur Stanton and Joseph 
Leynester Lyne (Father Ignatius): the others a Presbyterian and a 
Congregationalist Minister, Dr Geo. Matheson and Dr John Pulsford. 
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The ancient system of land tenure, a kind of commer- 
cialised Feudalism, containing, in Scotland at all events, 
much of the earlier element of tribal affection, has within the 
last few years entirely broken down, and the greater part of 
the country is owned by rich men engaged in city business, 
who rarely visit their properties, but are the only people still 
able to cope with the exorbitant burdens of taxation and 


2? 


“improvement mortgages’? now resting upon them. 

Desolation and absentee ownership are, nevertheless, 
clearly recognised, at last, as being abuses due to temporary 
conditions, which hinder repopulation and reinvigoration, 
never more urgently required than they are to-day. 

The brightest hope for the future seems to lie in colonisa- 
tion of estates in the homeland, by groups of young men 
and women, such as are prepared to face the hardships borne 
by pioneers in other parts of the Empire, in order to obtain the 
health and freedom of open-air life upon the ground where 
they were born. The easier and more various the arrange- 
ments of membership in such communities, the greater the 
vitality of the body corporate. The financial responsibility 
of each individual member being strictly limited, and all 
obligations of mutual service purely voluntary. 

Some of those who feel the attraction of a more natural 
way of living will have already probably begun to recover, in 
their own souls and nerves, by practice of a craft, the rhythm 
of creative life, and will be prepared to undergo a further 
discipline in learning those essential elements of direct 
usefulness to their fellows whereby home-supported agricul- 
ture has been created and upheld. 

To thatch a roof and lay a fire, to plough, harrow, sow and 
reap, to bake bread, to tend young lambs and clip a rising 
fleece, to spin, dye and weave for household or township, is 
to enter organically into the actual making of the world. 

The first object in co-operative purchase, such as is here 
suggested, would, of course, be to secure the permanent 
establishment of land workers and craftsmen, and of artists 
or literary men wanting country homes, as freeholders upon 
their own ground. From this nucleus the colony might be 
able gradually to enlarge its borders, and become possessor 
of more extensive farms, arable and grazing, like those held 
by groups of North Italian workers, or of forest, or fruit 
farm, adapted to natural conditions of soil and climate, as 
has recently happened in Finland. But the small home- 
supported holding must always remain as the living root 
from which the whole effort is vitalised, in direct opposition 
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to the present practice of suddenly importing a hell-hole, a arres 
Kilochleven or Leverburgh, from a “‘ great industrial centre ”’ and 
into some unspoiled Paradise of mountain peace, and draining days. 
away its glory of lake and river through a “ power-generating ”’ ; 
sewer, each machine-minder being offered a few yards of hill, « 
** allotment,”’ held on precarious tenure, where he may grow fruit 
climbing roses for sops to Cerberus. early 
In isolation the small holder can no longer maintain his Edin 
independence, but, with the support of a community, there ¢ T 
seems to be no good reason why he should not do even better Civil 
than of old. The field labourer, tired of paying a high rent desc¢ 
for bad housing out of scanty wages, has already almost souls 
disappeared from many districts, and, in consequence, farming and 
has been degraded into a form of mechanical industrialism, and 
exhausting the soil with indiscriminate use of artificial effor 
manures, and imposing a dreary round of unremitting toil alwa 
upon the farmer’s own children. CUrTE 
Until we give back his freedom, and his home, to the form 
cottager, by granting him his own small holding, we shall not to th 
remedy these evils; and one can imagine no greater satis- same 
faction for everyone connected with such a society than to body 
see the little territory brought into order, impossible to-day the 
under old forms of ownership, by co-operative work—for confi 
example, in house building. Given a quite modest propor- mvo 
tion of skill among the ground workers, and craftsmen also 
members, and of generosity among those able to provide the prot 
material, and ready to share the mutual burden by putting etl 
knowledge and “capital” to kindly use: a combination of or t 
activities and division of personal cares, here only suggested, has 
might aid in the solution of other difficult problems—for thos 
instance, those connected with domestic service—if a central tion 
dining hall left only lighter meals to be provided at home, on 1s In 
busy days. . 
In conclusion, let me guard against the error of being eudi 
supposed to consider Agriculture as co-extensive with on th 
Civilisation. Agriculture is the homestead wherein Civilisa- Life 
tion is nurtured, and whither it returns in times of sickness, 
but from which, in robust vigour, it is always inclined to run 
away, more or less far, in pursuit of its own inventions. 
Spengler has recently been at pains to point out that Cultiva- 


tion, both in the literal and imaginative sense of the word, I 
is never possible under Civilisation, be it military as in 
ancient Rome, or industrial as in modern England, because 
Civilisation implies, he says, an arrest of living processes, 
and the substitution of mechanical drill. To Spengler this 
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arrest appears to be final, but those who believe in the living 
and creating Word know that grass will grow, after many 
days, among the ruins of Babylon. 

Within the walls of a medieval city, generally set on a 
hill, cultivation climbs all the ridges, and gardens filled with 
fruit and flowers run up into the streets, as may be seen on 
early plans of Scotland’s central Crag, the Castle Rock of 
Edinburgh. 

The Middle Ages did not talk much about Cultivation and 
Civilisation; they talked about the Heavenly Jerusalem ! 
descending into the fields and cities of the earth, and into the 
souls of those who are willing servants in the Father’s House, 
and that conception is again becoming valuable to us, in new 
and unexpected ways, as the recognition of home-making 
effort in creation, dwelt upon in these papers, replaces, 
always more completely, the theories of fortuitous evolution 
current a few years ago; and the realities known to us as 
form, colour, and movement are found to be closely related 
to those other realities known as thought and affection. The 
same bountiful earth that gives food and clothing for the 
body nourishes the heart of the child and guides the hand of 
the craftsman. Therefore the imprisoning mechanism, which 
confines life to a flat, concrete floored and electric lighted, 
involves loss, not alone of earth and sky and human art, but 
also of religion, the sense of Supernatural invigoration and 
protection. The tendency of modern religion towards mere 
** ethics ’”’ on the one hand and sentimentality on the other, 
or to a combination of both elements in varying proportions, 
has been often noticed; and I wonder sometimes whether 
those indefatigable Monastic Orders, ‘first bringers of civilisa- 
tion to northern Europe, will some day feel that their work 
is incomplete, until they can bring back the cultivated fields, 


1 The inspiring motive of so many sonorous Latin hymns, the vowel 
endings echoing through the verses like chiming bells. Bernard of Morlaix 
on the Celestial Country, and the couplets quoted by Fr Martindale in his 
Life of Hugh Benson :— 


** Me recepit Sion illa, 
Beata Sion, urbs tranquilla, 
Cujus muri, lapis vivus, 
Cujus custos, Rex Festivus.”’ 


If one may venture a rendering in English— 


‘* That dear Sion bids me come, 
Happy Sion, tranquil town, 
Its wall stones are a living thing, 
Its guardian is the Festive King.” 
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and green pastures, wherein it can be apprehended, organically 
as well as intellectually. 

If the view taken by all the working world, before the 
Industrial Revolution, regarding this close connection 
between the dynamic realm of cause, and the outer mani- 
festation of eff:ct, be indeed the true one: then we have 
abundant encouragement in any effort after re-colonisation 
and cultivation of the land, in building supplementary towns 
and encircling them with growing crops, and may hope for 
some descent, into foundations laid by honest hands, of the 
** Beata Sion.” 

** Life—a home-making purpose. Entry into the Father’s 
House, the apprehension of that joyful purpose through 
direct service.”” When there are apple-trees in little town 
gardens, and the fields round about “‘ stand thick with corn,” 
a return of laughter and song may seem less like mockery 
than for the past hundred years, when the creative rhythm of 
handicraft has been regained. As men take service in the 
natural world, and realise the purpose of creation, they 
come into actual contact with the Supernatural Source of 
home-supported life, and the mysterious promises of the 
Sacred books belonging to that life glow with vivid meaning : 
they eat Immortal Bread, they drink New Wine, they are 
warmed by Heavenly Fire, and increasing sacramental per- 
ception interprets the stage-play of the world. 

This is the music of Orpheus, and all creatures, as in the 
first Christian mosaics, by listening, are led into harmony: 
the wise owl, the solemn penguin, proud peacock, and high- 
flying gull, soaring lark, and dipper going down under water, 
the serenely feeding cow, and bunchy rabbits with white 
flashing tails. The sound of it penetrated the deepest 
caverns, and we have no cause to fear lest the Creating Word, 
that out of “ electrons,” whatever these may be, has formed 
for us robins and apple blossoms, should give less perfect gifts 
to those servants who have gone already up unknown stair- 
cases in the great House, whence sound or vision comes down 
to us only fitfully and dimly : 


*“* They breathe Diviner air, 
Laughter and love are there, 
And dear familiar fields, and dearer friends, 
And there are hearth and home. 
They see beyond our griefs, they shape our ends, 
* Preparing,’ till we come.” 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


BARBRECK, ARGYLL. 
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NoTeE.—Since the foregoing Article was written, I have 
read Professor J. W. Scott’s generous expression of sympathy 
with certain lately published opinions of mine,' in the July 
number of this Journal. 

The Professor’s experience entirely corroborates my own, 
in regard to the hopeful change, now unmistakably manifest, 
in many people’s attitude towards the home-supported life 
of the natural world. It is surely well that so vital a question 
should be examined from different points of view. My 
plea, for example, was for preservation of the traditional 
skill and solid wisdom arising out of Peasant Agriculture, 
whereas Professor Scott looks rather towards alleviation of 
the lot of Artisans in Industrial towns. 

Each section of the community, probably, is best able to 
deal with its own special problems, so long as it preserves 
active contact with workers in other directions, impelled by 
similar impulse towards a common end. 

No organic impulse is easily translated into words, but 
perhaps we shall not go far astray if we define this one as an 
earnest desire for the full measure of health and happiness 
that comes only from direct contact with the earth. But not 
less—and this Professor Scott clearly sees—as an increasing 
perception of the profound truth that “ Spiritual Values ”’ 
are not arrived at mainly through introspective processes, 
carried on between pavements and smoky skies, by well- 
informed persons; they are fully realised, in immediate experi- 
ence of Divinely created reality, by the senses, understanding, 
and imagination, of the average man, who is himself a culti- 
vator. In this connection let me here call attention to some 
valuable thoughts about the rooting of religion once again 
in the soil of England, by Mr Donald Attwood, in the June 
number of The Month (R.C. Magazine). tae 


1 See “ Brown Furrows and Green Fields,” Hissert JOURNAL, April 
1925. 











THE VALIDITY OF BELIEF IN A 
PERSONAL GOD.’ 


C. D. BROAD, Lirt.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In order to discuss the question whether there is any ground 
for believing in the existence of a personal God it is necessary 
to begin by defining our terms. For the word “ personal ” 
and the word “God” are both highly ambiguous. I will 
begin with the word “ personal.” 

The natural interpretation of the phrase “a personal 
God ”’ would be “‘ a God who is a person.” But, if this were 
the only meaning that could be attached to the phrase, we 
should have to say that orthodox Christians deny the exist- 
ence of a personal God. For the Christian God is the 
Trinity ; and the Trinity is not a person, though its members 
are persons. Now it would be extremely inconvenient to 
define the phrase “‘ personal God ” in such a way that we 
should have to hold that all orthodox Christians deny the 
existence of a personal God. And, as we have seen, this 
inconvenient result would follow if we defined a “‘ personal 
God ” to mean “ a God who is a person.”” We must therefore 
adopt a somewhat wider definition of “* personal.” Now we 
notice that, whilst the Trinity is denied to be a person, it is 
asserted to be a complex unity composed of three intimately 
related constituents, each of which is a person. And I think 
that we should deny that a man believed in a personal God 
unless he believed that God either is a person or is a complex 
whole composed of nothing but interrelated persons. I 
therefore suggest that the phrase “a personal God ’”’ means 
“a God which either is a person or is a whole composed of 
nothing but interrelated persons.” This definition is 

1 Address given by request to the Student Christian Movement in 
Cambridge. 
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certainly wide enough, whilst the first suggested definition 
was certainly too narrow. It might perhaps be objected 
that the proposed definition is now too wide. Would any 
and every God which is composed of nothing but interrelated 
persons be counted as a personal God ? Or must the relations 
be of a specially intimate kind before we can apply the 
adjective ‘‘ personal’ to a whole composed of nothing but 
persons? It is admitted that, according to the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, the relations between the constituent 
persons are extremely intimate; so much so that there is 
a constant danger of making statements about the Trinity 
which are true only of its constituents, and of making state- 
ments about its constituents which are true only of the 
Trinity as a whole. But I think that this question really 
arises rather under the definition of ‘“‘ God” than under the 
definition of “‘ personal.” It is quite certain that we should 
not apply the name “ God ” to any and every whole composed 
of interrelated persons; we should apply this name only if 
the relations were peculiarly intimate. I shall assume, there- 
fore, that any whole composed of nothing but persons may 
be called “‘ personal’ provided that the relations between 
the constituent persons are intimate enough for this whole 
to be called a “‘ God.” ; 

We have not, however, finished with the definition of the 
adjective “‘ personal.”” We have said that “ a personal God ” 
means “‘ a God which either is a person or is a whole composed 
of nothing but interrelated persons.”” But what do we mean 
by a “person” ? I do not know that we can define the 
term; but, by considering examples of what we should call 
“persons ” and by contrasting them with examples of what 
we should refuse to call “‘ persons,’’ we can see pretty well 
what is involved in being a peison. We call a sane grown 
man a “person.” We refuse to call any inanimate object, 
such as a chair, a “ person.” We also refuse to call a cat 
or a dog or a horse a “ person,” though we admit that they 
have feelings, impulses, instincts, habits, ete. And I think 
that it would be felt to be a strained and metaphorical use of 
language to call a very young baby a “person.” If we 
reflect on these examples I think we shall see that we apply 
the name “ person ”’ literally to a substance if, and only if, 
it fulfils the following conditions: (1) It must think, feel, 
will, etc. (2) Its various contemporary states must have that 
peculiar kind of unity which we express by saying that they 
‘together make up a single total state of mind.” (3) Its 
successive total states must have that peculiar kind of unity 

VoL. XXIV. No.1. z 
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with each other which we express by saying that they are 
“so many different stages in the history of a single mind.” 
(4) These two kinds of unity must be recognised by itself, 
and not only by some external observer, 7.e. it must not only 
be in fact a mind, but must also know that it is a mind. 
And this knowledge must be, in part at least, immediate and 
not merely infeiential ; though its knowledge of many details 
about itself may, of course, be inferential and not immediate. 
It may be the case that every substance which has the kind 
and degree of internal unity necessary for being a mind also 
knows immediately that it is a mind. Still, it is one thing to 
have this kind and degree of unity, and it is another thing to 
know immediately that one has it; and it seems logically 
possible that the former might happen without the latter. 
In that case we should not, I think, refer to this mind as a 
‘“‘ person.” It is therefore necessary explicitly to introduce 
this fourth condition. 

If we accept this as an adequate description of ‘“‘ being a 
person ” there are certain further remarks to be made. 

(1) There are, presumably, different degrees of personality. 
These differences may arise in two different ways, which must 
be distinguished in theory even if in fact they be casually 
connected so that variations in one respect causally determine 
variations in the other respect. (a) A mind will be more fully 
personal the more completely its contemporary states are 
united with each other to form a single total state, and the 
more completely its successive total states are united with 
each other to form the history of a single mind. In every 
human mind there are conflicting desires, inconsistent beliefs, 
and contemporary mental processes which have very little 
connection with each other. And the history of every human 
mind is broken by gaps of dreamless sleep, fainting fits, 
drunkenness, and so on. (b) A mind will be more fully 
personal the more fully and immediately it recognises such 
unity as it in fact possesses. We have all forgotten a great 
many states which have in fact been experienced by us, and 
we cannot recall them at will. And, on the other hand, we 
are liable to “‘ remember ”’ events that never happened, and 
to believe falsely that they formed parts of our mental history. 
Now, since these defects are present in different degrees in 
different human minds, though they are present in some 
degree in all human minds, we can form the conception of a 
mind which is much more completely a person than any 
human being is; just as we can form the conception of a 
perfect gas or a frictionless fluid from our experiences of more 
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or less imperfect gases and more or less viscous fluids. An 
ideal person would be a mind which is as fully unified as 
possible ; which has no inconsistent beliefs, or conflicting 
desires, or mutually indifferent mental processes; which 
never sleeps or faints; and soon. And it must be as fully 
and immediately aware of this unity as possible. It must 
not forget anything that has belonged to it, though it is not 
necessary to suppose that it is always actually remembering 
everything that has ever happened to it. It is enough to 
suppose that it could remember any of these events whenever 
it wantedto. There seems to be no logical objection to the con- 
cept of an ideal person if this be all that is meant by the phrase. 

(2) There are certain judgments which we make only 
about persons, and certain emotions which we feel only 
towards what we take to be persons. We should not literally 
ascribe moral goodness or badness to anything which we did 
not believe to be a person. No one seriously talks of a 
virtuous baby, or regards a cat as being morally responsible 
for its actions. And no one can strictly feel the emotions of 
love or gratitude to anything which he does not at the time 
regard as a person. It is true, I think, that a man may quite 
literally love his cat or dog, though he would admit, if 
questioned, that it is not a person. But an intelligent 
domestic animal probably has, in fact, the rudiments of 
personality, and, whether it has or not, its master almost 
certainly treats it in practice as a person whatever his 
theoretical beliefs on the subject may be. Again, it is 
certainly possible to feel emotions which are analogous to 
love and to gratitude towards certain wholes composed of 
interrelated persons, though we’ should admit that these 
wholes are not themselves persons. £.g. there is an emotion 
which we call “love” for a public school, a college, or a 
country. And there is an emotion which we call “ gratitude ” 
towards these institutions for the benefits which we believe 
them to have bestowed on us. But, in the first place, it is 
plain that we tend in practice to personify such a group of 
persons, although we know that it is not really a person. 
We tend, e.g., to substitute for Trinity College, which is a 
Society and not a person, a kind of idealised man who 
combines all the best qualities of all the nicest Trinity men 
that we have known. And, if we literally love certain actual 
Trinity men, we shall tend to feel an analogous emotion at 
the thought of this idealised Trinity man who represents 
Trinity College to us. Moreover, I think it is plain that, 
although some of the emotions which we feel towards certain 
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groups of interrelated persons are analogous to love and to 
gratitude, they are not strictly the same emotions as love and 
gratitude. Love, in the strict sense, can be felt only towards 
something which we believe to be capable of loving us in 
return ; it is always accompanied by a desire to be loved in 
return, and in the absence of such a response it tends at 
length to fade away. But we know perfectly well that a 
college or a public school cannot literally love us, though 
some of its members may do so. Yet this does not prevent 
us from feeling for it the emotion which I have described. 
Hence this emotion cannot be the same as love, in the strict 
sense. I conclude, then, that we cannot strictly love anything 
unless we believe it to be a person at the time when we are 
feeling the emotion. 

I have now, I hope, made clear what is meant by “ being 
a person,” and have stated some important additional facts 
about this characteristic. The next point to be considered 
is what is meant by being a “God.” I think it is quite 
certain that the word “‘ God ” is extremely ambiguous, and 
that it has commonly been used in at least three different, 
though connected, senses. I distinguish these as the popular 
sense, the theological sense, and the philosophical sense. In 
the popular sense of the word “‘ God ” a God is ipso facto a 
person. This person is supposed to be analogous to a human 
being, but to be much more powerful. It is supposed to be 
able to do things of a different kind from those which human 
beings can do, and I think that it is generally conceived as not 
subject to death and as exercising an important influence on 
the weal or woe of human beings. This is all that is involved 
in the notion of a God in the popular sense. It is not 
supposed to be necessarily unique ; it is not supposed to be 
infinitely powerful or perfectly wise, but merely to be a great 
deal more powerful and a great deal wiser than any living 
human being. And it is not supposed of necessity to have 
created men or to have created the material world, nor is the 
continued existence of nature and of men supposed neces- 
sarily to be dependent on the continued support of a God in 
this sense. Lastly, a God, in the popular sense, need not be 
morally superior to the best human beings, though he must 
be wiser than the wisest and stronger than the strongest 
human beings. Jehovah and Apollo are Gods in the popular 
sense ; but Jehovah inculcated a high moral tone by precept 
rather than by example ; and Apollo, in view of his relations 
with Cassandra and with Hyacinthus, might have had 
difficulty in obtaining the College testimonial for deacon’s 
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orders, which has never been held to require a superhuman 
level of moral achievement. 

The word “ God,” in the theological sense, has in one 
respect a wider meaning, and in other respects a narrower 
meaning, than the same word when used in the popular sense.. 
A God, in the theological sense, need not be a person. 
According to orthodox Christian theology nothing can 
strictly be called ‘‘ God ” except the Trinity as a whole. And 
the Trinity is certainly not a person. It is true that the 
Athanasian Creed says that the Father is God, and the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God ; but it immediately adds 
that nevertheless there are not three Gods, but one God. 
If these statements are to be rendered consistent it is plain 
that the word “‘ God ” must be used in different senses in the 
two. Nor is there the least difficulty in seeing what these 
senses are. The creed means that there is only one being 
that can with strict theological correctness be called “‘ God,” 
viz. the Trinity as a whole. But each of the three persons 
can be called “God” in a looser sense, because they are 
divine persons and essential constituents of the Trinity, 
which is God in the strict sense. Thus we might say loosely : 
“The King is the sovereign of England, and the House of 
Lords is the sovereign of England, and the House of Commons 
is the sovereign of England.” But we should immediately 
add, in order to ward off possible errors, ‘‘ Of course, strictly 
speaking, there is only one sovereign of England, viz. the 
whole composed of King, Lords, and Commons in their proper 
constitutional relations to each other.” In the popular 
sense of “‘ God ” each person of the Trinity is a God, and the 
Trinity as a whole is not a God ;. but, in the theological sense 
of the word, the persons are not Gods, whilst the whole 
composed of them is a God, and is the only God that there is. 

The theological sense of the word ‘‘ God” is thus wider 
than the popular sense, in so far as the former can be applied 
either to a person or to certain wholes composed of inter- 
related persons, whilst the latter can be applied only to a 
person. In all other respects, however, the theological con- 
ception of God is narrower and more rigid than the popular 
conception. (1) Theologians push all the attributes of God 
to extremes. A God, in the theological sense, must be not 
merely very wise and very strong; he must be perfectly 
wise, and capable of doing anything which does not involve 
some internal logical inconsistency. (2) It is an essential 
part of the theological conception of God that he shall be 
morally perfect. (8) It is also part of the theological con- 
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ception of God that he shall be unique. By this I mean that 
theologians are not content to hold that there happens to be 
only one thing answering to the definition of ‘‘ God,” just 
as there happens to be only one thing answering to the 
description of ‘the brother of Romulus.”’ They hold that, 
from the nature of the case, there could only be one God, 
just as, from the nature of the case, there could only be one 
individual answering to the description “‘ the most virtuous 
undergraduate in Trinity.” I think that this is one reason 
why theologians refuse to call the persons of the Trinity 
‘“* Gods,”’ and confine the name “‘ God ” to the Trinity as a 
whole. For, in all other respects but uniqueness, the persons 
of the Trinity would seem to be “‘ Gods ”’ in the strict theo- 
logical sense. (4) Finally, it is, I think, part of the theo- 
logical conception of God that he cannot be identified with 
the universe. There has to be some asymmetrical relation 
between God and the rest of the universe, so that there is a 
sense in which we can say that the latter is existentially 
dependent on the former whilst the former is not existentially 
dependent on the latter. 

I will make a few explanatory comments on the theo- 
logical conception of God before passing to the philosophical 
conception. (1) I do not know how far the statements of 
theologians about the omniscience, omnipotence, and moral 
perfection of God are to be taken literally. It may be that 
this pushing of God’s attributes to extremes is only intended 
as a compliment ; and that when God is said to be perfectly 
wise, and good, and powerful, these phrases are to be regarded 
as analogous to “ Your Serene Transparency ”’ when applied 
to German princes or “‘ His Most Religious Majesty ’’ when 
applied to Charles II. Persons who used the latter phrases 
plainly did not intend to deny that German princes are 
opaque to light, or that Charles II. was sometimes inclined 
to be a little careless about the higher spiritual values. And 
it may be that theologians do not intend their statements 
about God’s attributes to be interpreted too literally. On 
that hypothesis the theological conception of God may not 
really differ so much from the popular conception as it seems 
to do. (2) We must clearly understand that not any and 
every group of interrelated persons would be regarded as a 
God even in the theological sense. It is necessary that the 
persons should be of a certain kind, and that their relations 
should have a certain high degree of intimacy. I think that 
the component persons must be such that each would be a 
God in the popular sense. And I think that the relation, 
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BELIEF IN A PERSONAL GOD 39 
must be so intimate that none of the persons could exist 
apart from each other and outside the whole which they 
together form. We can see the necessity of both these 
conditions by taking cases where one is fulfilled and the other 
fails. The society of Olympus was a whole composed of 
interrelated persons, each of which was a God in the popular 
sense. But no one ever thought of regarding this whole as 
a God. And the reason is that the relations were not inti- 
mate enough. Zeus could have existed without Hera, and 
Hera could have existed without Zeus. Again, on Dr 
McTaggart’s view, the universe is a whole composed of 
persons so intimately related that none could have existed 
without the rest and apart from this whole. But no one 
would call the universe, as conceived by McTaggart, a 
**God.” Forits components are ourselves and other persons 
like us. And we are not Gods. 

I pass now to the philosophic sense of the word ‘“‘ God.” 
This is very much wider than either the theological or the 
popular sense of the word. A “‘ God,” in the philosophical 
sense, need not be a person or a whole composed of nothing 
but interrelated persons. It therefore need not be wise or 
good, for these epithets apply only to persons. The name 
‘**God ” has been applied by certain philosophers to the 
Universe as a whole. Thus Hegel calls the Absolute “‘ God,” 
and Spinoza talks of ‘‘ God or Nature ” as synonymous terms 
like Augustus and Octavius. I think, however, that even 
in philosophy the name “‘ God” would be applied to the 
Universe only on the supposition that the Universe has a 
much more intimate internal unity than it appears to have 
at first sight, and that this unity is of a special kind. I 
think that all philosophers who have asserted the existence 
of God have held one of three views about the internal 
structure of the Universe: (1) That there is a certain part 
of the Universe which is not existentially dependent on any- 
thing else, and that all the rest of the Universe is existen- 
tially dependent on this part of it. This substance is then 
called ‘‘ God,” whatever its other characteristics may be. 
This is the doctrine which is known as Deism. It is held by 
those philosophers who talk of God as “the great First 
Cause.” (2) That there are certain characteristics of the 
Universe from which all its other characteristics necessarily 
follow. In that case the name “ God ” will often be applied 
by philosophers to the Universe in virtue of its having this 
peculiar internal structure. Thus Spinoza distinguishes 
between Natura Naturans and Natura Naturata. Natura 
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Naturans is the Universe, regarded as having certain funda- 
mental characteristics from which all the rest follow. And 
Natura Naturata is the Universe, regarded as having all the 
characteristics which follow from these fundamental ones 
and as having no others. The Universe in its completeness 
is thus Natura Naturans and Natura Naturata ; and Spinoza 
calls it ‘‘ God ” in virtue of its having this kind of internal 
structure. This doctrine is one form of Pantheism. (8) That 
many of the features which seem to characterise the Universe 
or parts of it do not really belong to it, but are distorted and 
partly illusory appearances of characteristics which really 
do belong to it; in particular, that the Universe is in reality 
purely mental (7.e. that it is a mind or a society of minds), 
and that matter, space, and motion are distorted appearances 
of this mind and its states or of these minds and their mutual 
relations. The name “God” is then often applied by 
philosophers to the Universe as it really is on this view, as 
distinct from the Universe as it appears to be. This, I 
suppose, is why Hegel called the Universe “* God.” 

I think we may say that no philosopher asserts the 
existence of God unless he holds one of these three views 
about the nature of the Universe. On the other hand, many 
philosophers who do hold one of these three views would 
refuse to assert the existence of God, on the ground that the 
word has much more definite implications in theology and in 
ordinary life and that the use of it in the philosophic sense is 
misleading. E.g. the Universe, as Dr McTaggart believed 
it to be, is a God in the third philosophic sense of the term. 
But McTaggart always refused to call it ‘‘ God ” and blamed 
Hegel for doing so, on the ground that the phrase “ The 
Absolute ” completely conveys his meaning whilst the word 
** God ” inevitably has associations and arouses emotions 
which are not justified by what he believed to be the facts. 
Here I agree with him. I think that we ought to confine the 
word “‘ God ” to the theological and the popular senses of it ; 
and that, unless we have reason to believe in the existence 
of a God or Gods in one of these senses, we ought not to say 
that we believe in the existence of God at all. Now, in these 
senses of the word, a God is necessarily a personal God. It 
is either a divine person, or it is a whole composed of nothing 
but divine persons so intimately related that none of them 
could exist apart from the rest and outside this whole. And 
I have defined what I mean by a “ person ” and what I mean 
by “divine.” The question then is: What reason, if any, 
have we to believe in the existence of divine persons? For 
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it is plain that we can have no reason to believe in wholes 
composed of nothing but divine persons related in certain 
ways unless we have reason to believe in divine persons. 
And we might have reason to believe in the existence of 
divine persons whilst we had no means of deciding whether 
there was one or a dozen, and no means of deciding whether 
they stood in such and such relations to each other or not. 

A man who believes in the existence of a divine person 
might try to justify his belief in one of three ways: (1) He 
might claim to know directly that such a being exists; or 
(2) he might claim to be able to prove the existence of such 
a being, or to make it very probable, by argument ; or (3) he 
might believe it on the authority of others. I will consider 
these three alleged grounds in turn. 

(1) A claim to direct knowledge of God’s existence might 
take two different forms: (a) A man might find the proposi- 
tion ‘“‘God exists” self-evident, as most men find the 
proposition 2 + 2=4. Or(b) he might claim to know that 
God exists because he has in some supersensible way per- 
ceived God ; just as most people claim to know that their 
chairs and tables exist because they have perceived these 
objects with their senses. It is quite certain that most 
people who believe in the existence of God do not pretend 
that their belief can be justified in either of these ways. 
Very few people would claim that they find the proposition 
that God exists self-evident ; and still fewer people would 
claim to have themselves perceived God. Butsuch claims have 
been made; and there is no way of positively refuting them. 
But there are reasons which ought to make the claimants 
themselves extremely doubtful, and which ought to make us 
still more doubtful about accepting their claims‘at their 
face value. It is notorious that propositions may seem self- 
evident although they are not true. For propositions which 
are inconsistent with each other, and which therefore cannot 
both be true, have seemed to be self-evident to different 
people. During the war it seemed self-evident to most 
Englishmen that Germans are morally inferior to the 
English ; and it seemed equally self-evident to most Germans 
that Englishmen are morally inferior to Germans. One of 
these propositions must have been false, and probably both 
of them were. It may be said that in this case both parties 
were blinded by patriotic emotion; but it might equally 
be suggested that those persons who find the existence of 
God self-evident are blinded by religious emotion. If it 
appears self-evident to some people that there is a perfectly 
Vou. XXIV.—No. 1. 2* 
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wise, good, and powerful being, it appears equally self- 
evident to many other people that the existence of such a 
being is inconsistent with the amount and kind of evil which 
exists in the world. Lastly, we know what sort of proposi- 
tions have appeared to be self-evident to nearly everyone 
and have never been in any danger of being refuted. They 
are always propositions which assert that one quality is 
necessarily accompanied by a certain other quality ; they 
are never propositions which assert that there exists an object 
which has such and such qualities. Now the proposition that 
God exists is of the latter kind, and not of the former ; it is 
therefore most unlikely that it is really self-evident in the 
sense in which it is self-evident that 2 + 2 = 4. 

Let us now consider the claim to know directly that God 
exists because one has perceived him in some supersensible 
way. Perception may roughly be defined as being in direct 
cognitive contact with an existent something which manifests 
certain qualities to the percipient, and is instinctively 
regarded by him as a part or an appearance of a more 
extended and more enduring object which has certain other 
qualities that are not manifested to the percipient at the 
moment. £.g., when I say that I seea penny, I am in direct 
cognitive contact with something which manifests the 
qualities of brownness and approximately circular shape ; 
and I instinctively regard this as a part or an appearance of 
something which is permanent, which has an inside as well as 
an outside, and which has qualities like hardness and coldness 
that are not at present being manifested to me. If this belief 
be mistaken, I am not perceiving what would commonly be 
called a “penny.” Now it is notorious that in ordinary 
sense-perception we are often deluded, and sometimes wildly 
deluded. A simple example is mistaking a mere mirror- 
image for a physical object, and a still more striking example 
is perceiving snakes or pink rats when one is suffering from 
delirium tremens. It is quite certain, then, that there are 
delusive sense-perceptions. Now, in the case of sense- 
perception there are several tests which we can use to tell 
whether a perception is delusive or not. We can check one 
sense by another, e.g., sight by touch. We can appeal to the 
testimony of others and find out whether they see anything 
that corresponds to what we see. Finally, we can make 
inferences from what we think we perceive, and find whether 
they are verified. We can say: “If there are really rats 
running about my bed my dog will be excited, bread and 
cheese will disappear, and so on.” And then we can see 
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whether anything of the kind happens. Now it does not 
seem to be possible to test the alleged supersensible perception 
which some people claim to have of God by any of these 
means. Very few people have had the experiences at all ; 
they are very difficult to describe, and therefore to compare ; 
and it is very hard to point to any verifiable consequences 
which would follow if, and only if, these perceptions were not 
delusive. And, so far as I can see, nothing comparable to 
supporting the testimony of one sense by that of another is 
here possible. This does not, of course, prove that such 
supersensible perceptions are delusive ; but it does show that 
we have no means of telling whether they are or are not. 
And, as we already know that many perceptions are delusive, 
this is a serious matter. As Hobbes says: ‘“* When a man 
tells me that God spoke to him in a dream, all that I can be 
sure of is that he dreamt that God spoke to him.” 

Even if we waive this objection, and take at their face 
value the statements of people who say that they have 
perceived God, they give no support whatever to the existence 
of a single perfectly wise, good, and powerful being, on whom 
all the rest of the Universe depends. They would tend rather 
to support the view that there is a bewildering variety of Gods 
in the popular sense, many of whom. possess the oddest 
personal peculiarities. 

(2) I pass now to arguments for the existence of God. 
These may be divided into deductive and inductive argu- 
ments. There are two of the former. One professes to prove 
from the definition of God that such a being must exist. 
This argument, if it were valid, would have the advantage of 
proving the existence of an unique individual possessed of all 
possible perfections, 7.e., of God, in the theological sense. 
But it is universally admitted by philosophers and theologians 
that the argument is logically fallacious. It is called the 
Ontological Argument. 

The second deductive argument starts from the premise 
that no thing or event in nature exists of intrinsic necessity. 
Such necessity as we find within nature is purely relative and 
hypothetical. We can say that, given A, B necessarily 
follows. But we cannot say that A’s existence or B’s 
existence is intrinsically necessary if A and B be things or 
events in nature. It is then argued that, since nature as a 
whole has this contingent character, its existence must 
depend on something else whose existence is intrinsically 
necessary. This something is called “‘ God.” The argument 
s known as the Cosmological Argument. It is not so 
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obviously fallacious as the Ontological Argument, and it has 
been accepted by some very able theologians and philosophers, 
such as St Thomas Aquinas and Locke. Nevertheless, I 
agree with Kant and Hume that it is fallacious. Fortunately 
it is not necessary for me to prove this here, because the 
argument is irrelevant for our present purpose. For it is 
certain that, even if it be valid, it has no tendency to prove 
the existence of a personal God. At best it would prove the 
existence of God only in one of the three philosophical senses 
of that term, and not in the theological or the popular sense. 

We may therefore dismiss the deductive arguments and 
consider the inductive ones. These start with certain 
admitted facts about nature and man, and argue back to the 
existence of God as the hypothesis which best explains these 
facts. Of course, the conclusions of such arguments could 
never be more than highly probable. But I do not think 
that this is a serious objection. We could quite reasonably 
say that the existence of God was “ proved ”’ if it could be 
rendered as probable as the existence of Julius Cesar. Such 
arguments may be classified according to their premises. 
(a) They may start from certain facts about inorganic nature 
and living organisms. (b) They may start from the fact that 
nature contains minds which are capable of distinguishing 
good and evil and of guiding their actions by ideals. (c) They 
may start from the fact that certain minds have, in addition, 
specifically religious emotions and other experiences. A 
complete inductive argument would presumably use all these 
facts as premises. 

(a) The first set of facts forms the basis of the famous 
Design Argument. This has been so thoroughly discussed 
by Hume in his Dialogues on Natural Religion that there is 
little left to say about it. I will content myself with the 
following remarks: (i.) We must distinguish between the 
adaptation of inorganic nature to life in general, and the 
peculiarities of organisms as such. Let us begin with the 
former. It is certain that the condition of inorganic nature 
on the earth is, and has long been, extremely well adapted 
to the existence and growth of living organisms. So far as 
we know, the conditions under which organisms can exist 
are very peculiar, so that it is antecedently improbable that 
they should be fulfilled. Hence it is argued that they must 
have been deliberately brought about by a mind which wanted 
organisms to exist and flourish. This, I think, is a fallacious 
argument. It seems certain that the fulfilment of these 
conditions is really very local and temporary. They are 
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probably not fulfilled now in the greater part of the Universe ; 
they certainly were not fulfilled formerly on the earth, and 
they almost certainly will cease to be fulfilled there in the 
distant future. Now it is not antecedently improbable that 
even very peculiar conditions shall be fulfilled for a com- 
paratively short time in a comparatively small region ofa 
universe which is indefinitely extended in both Space and 
Time. (ii.) The position about organisms themselves is as 
follows. An organism is an extremely intricate system which 
appears, even to the most superficial view, to be extra- 
ordinarily well adapted to preserve itself in face of varying 
conditions and to produce things like itself. And the more 
minutely we examine it the more accurately true do we find 
this to be. Now the only other things that we know of which 
have the least analogy to this are artificial machines. We 
know that these have been designed by minds, and we have 
not the least reason to think that they could have existed 
unless there had been minds which designed them and 
arranged their parts in such a way as to carry out these 
designs. Of course organisms are now produced by other 
organisms, just as typewriters are produced by other 
machines. But in the history of any artificial machine we 
eventually come back to a mind which had designs and 
arranged matter in such a way as to carry them out. We 
may assume, by analogy, that if we went far enough back in 
the history of organisms we should come on a mind which 
designed them and arranged matter accordingly. This mind 
was certainly not human, and it must certainly have been of 
superhuman wisdom and power to produce such results. 
It may therefore fairly be called ‘“‘ God.” 

I may say at once that I consider this to be an extremely 
strong argument if we grant two assumptions which are 
commonly made. The first is that organisms originated from 
inorganic matter. The second is that an organism really is 
nothing but a complicated machine, 7.e., that its characteristic 
behaviour is wholly due to the peculiar arrangement of its 
parts, and is not due to entirely new properties of matter 
which first appear at the organic level. If we reject either of 
these assumptions the argument loses much of its force. If 
there have always been organisms of some kind, and no 
organism has ever originated from inorganic matter, there is 
no need to postulate a designing mind even though organisms 
be nothing but machines. And if organisms be not merely 
machines, there is no need to postulate a designing mind even 
though organisms did originate out of inorganic matter. 
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Now, I do not see the least reason to believe that the charac- 
teristic behaviour of organisms can be wholly explained by 
the peculiar arrangement of their parts and the laws and 
properties of inorganic matter. Hence the argument for the 
existence of a designing mind from the peculiarities of 
organisms does not convince me, though I think it ought to 
have great weigh: with a purely mechanistic biologist. 

(iii.) Even if we accept the argument it will not prove 
the existence of God, in the theological sense. In the first 
place, it would prove only that a designing mind had existed 
in the past, not that it does exist now. It is quite compatible 
with this argument that God should have died long ago, or 
that he should have turned his attention to other parts of the 
Universe. Again, so far from proving the existence of a 
being on whom the rest of the Universe is existentially 
dependent, it negatives this supposition. It proves the 
existence of a superhuman workman faced with material 
whose properties he has to recognise and make use of, and 
not of a creative being. Thirdly, there is nothing in the facts 
to suggest that there is only one such being. And lastly, 
there is nothing to suggest that he is morally perfect. We 
must grant him superhuman skill and power, but the actual 
state of the world forces us to limit either his power or his 
goodness, or his wisdom, or all three. So, at the very best, 
the argument would prove only that at some time in the 
remote past there had been one or more Gods in the popular 
sense of the word. 

(b) I will now consider the argument for the existence of 
God from the existence of minds like ours which can look 
before and after, make judgments of good and evil, and guide 
their conduct by them. It may be admitted that we cannot 
conceive of any natural process by which minds could have 
arisen spontaneously from mere matter. So it has been 
suggested that we must postulate the existence of God to 
account for the facts. But, in the first place, there is no 
reason to accept the alleged facts; and secondly, the hypo- 
thesis of a God would provide no explanation of them. 
(i.) It is quite possible that there have always been minds, 
and that no mind has ever originated from anything but 
another mind by a natural process. In that case the hypo- 
thesis of God is needless for the present purpose. (ii.) If we 
make the hypothesis we have explained absolutely nothing. 
We are still obliged to suppose that there have always been 
minds, though not always non-divine minds. And the 
production of non-divine minds from mere matter remains 
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just as unintelligible whether we say that it happens spon- 
taneously or that it is miraculously accomplished by God. 

The fact is that the Argument from Design and the argu- 
ment which I have just been discussing illustrate an important 
general principle. If you start with a sufficiently narrow and 
inadequate view of nature you will have to postulate a God 
to get you out of the difficulties in which it lands you. £.g., 
if you insist that living organisms are mere machines, you 
have to postulate God to construct them out of unorganised 
matter. And if you insist that nature is fundamentally 
material and that mind is a kind of after-thought, you have 
to postulate God to account for the origin of mind, though, 
as I have pointed out, the hypothesis does not here really 
help you. But why should you start with these narrow and 
inadequate views of nature? They have no trace of self- 
evidence and they conflict with the observable facts in every 
direction. And, unless you make this mistake at the outset, 
I do not think you will be able to find any inductive proof 
of the existence of God. 

(c) Finally, I come to the argument for the existence of 
God which is based on the occurrence of specifically mystical 
and religious experiences. I am prepared to admit that 
such experiences occur among people of: different races and 
social traditions, and that they have occurred at all periods 
of history. Iam prepared to admit that, although the experi- 
ences have differed considerably at different times and 
places, and although the interpretations which have been 
put on them have differed still more, there are probably 
certain characteristics which are common to all of them and 
which suffice to distinguish them from all other kinds of 
experience. In view of this I think it more likely than not 
that in religious and mystical experience men come into 
contact with some Reality or some aspect of Reality which 
they do not come into contact with in any other way. 

But I do not think that there is any good reason to sup- 
pose that this Reality which manifests itself to certain men 
in religious and mystical experiences is personal. I think 
that we are inclined to believe this because we are most 
familiar with the religious experiences of Western Europeans 
and of Jews, most of whom have put this interpretation upon 
them. We do not know, or we forget, that the mystics and 
religious teachers of the Far East on the whole definitely 
reject this interpretation. And we are inclined to forget that 
certain Europeans, such as Plotinus and Spinoza, who have 
had these experiences also reject this interpretation of them. 
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I think on the whole, then, that there is no inductive 
argument which makes it at all highly probable that there is 
a personal God. 

(8) It only remains to consider whether it is reasonable 
to believe in the existence of a personal God on the authority 
of othermen. W2all believe many propositions on authority, 
and in many cases it would be most irrational not to do so. 
It is rational to believe a proposition on authority if one of 
two conditions is fulfilled. (i.) If experts agree that it 
can be proved, but the argument is too difficult or unfamiliar 
for me to follow it myself. (ii.) If persons whom I know to 
be competent and trustworthy tell me that they have 
perceived certain things which I have not perceived myself. 
I accept many propositions in mathematics on the authority 
of Professor Hardy, who tells me that they can be proved; 
and I accept many propositions in physics on the authority of 
Professor Rutherford, whom I know to be a trustworthy 
person and a highly skilled experimenter and observer. But 
neither of these conditions is fulfilled in the case of the pro- 
position that there exists a personal God. There is no con- 
sensus of experts about the alleged proofs, and I can see for 
myself that these arguments are fallacious. And I have tried 
to show that the claims of certain persons to have perceived 
God in some supersensible way are to be regarded with grave 
suspicion even if we accept their bona fides. Hence it would 
be irrational for me to believe in the existence of a personal 
God on the authority of others. 

To conclude. Whether there be in fact a personal God 
or not, it seems to me that we have no good reason to believe 
in the existence of such a being. I think that there are such 
grave difficulties in the notion of a God in the theological 
sense that there are strong reasons against believing that such 
a being exists. These objections do not apply to the notion 
of Gods in the popular sense. For all I can see there may be 
dozens of such Gods ; and the only reason against being a 
polytheist is that there is no reason for being one. 


C. D. BROAD. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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JAMES WARD AND HIS PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPROACH TO THEISM. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


THERE is worked out in one of Edward Caird’s writings a fine 
thought, which I once heard him expounding in conversation, 
that we do not adequately appreciate the influence of a 
great man so long as he is actually with us. 


“It is not,” Caird says, “that regretful memory 
exaggerates the virtues of the friend who no longer is 
there to refute our idealism with the limitations of 
mortality. It is that the conditions of life half conceal 
from us what they half reveal, and that the immediate 
perception of all the details of the moment obscures 
the meaning of the whole. And thus it is often death 
which first gives the right focus, from which alone each 
part can be seen in its proper proportion and relation 
to the others.” 


Those who knew James Ward intimately will, I think, have 
little doubt, in regard to him, of the truth of Caird’s conten- 
tion. That he was a remarkable man was, indeed, evident 
even on first acquaintance ; the striking and beautiful face, 
so expressive of intellectual depth and spiritual reflection, 
the bright, piercing gaze, the readiness and ease with which 
he would adapt himself to almost any situation, the tall, 
erect figure which not even the weight of eighty winters had 
greatly affected—all combined to convey the impression of a 
personality of unusual strength and power. But his was a 
nature so many-sided in its range, so full of genuine interest 
in a multitude of pursuits, that one was apt to think of him 
now in this aspect, now in that, and hardly to bring these 
various aspects into connection. Now that he is no longer 
with us in the flesh, the view of his individuality in its ‘‘ rounded 
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completeness,” as Aristotle would have said, rises before us, 
and we realise its true uniqueness. 

In his youthful years James Ward went through many a 
struggle ere he attained a position in which he could do the 
work upon which his interest came to be centred. He was 
born at Hull on January 27, 1843. The home of his parents 
was, however, in Liverpool, and he was educated at the Liver- 
pool Institute. He was compelled to leave school at an 
early age, and was then articled to a firm of architects. It 
was in those Liverpool days, he used to relate, that he 
acquired that love of birds and animals which he retained 
throughout life. But he soon realised that the routine of an 
architect’s office would not provide him with a congenial 
sphere of labour ; his thoughts were already centred on other 
things, and he spent his leisure hours in preparing for the 
entrance examination to Spring Hill College, which eventually 
he successfully passed. He went through the ordinary 
curriculum of the College, studying first for the Arts degree 
of the University of London and afterwards taking a theo- 
logical course. By way of completing his training he 
proceeded to Germany, and spent one semester in Berlin, 
working under Dorner, and another in Géttingen under 
Lotze. Of both these teachers he always spoke in terms of 
the warmest admiration. Dorner he would describe as a 
man of lovable disposition, whom it was an inspiration to 
know ; to Lotze—“ an odd-looking little man, with a black- 
cherry kind of eye ’’—he felt drawn by ties of intellectual 
sympathy, and throughout life Lotze’s work was held by 
him in high estimation. On his return to England in 1870, 
Ward was appointed Minister of the Congregationalist Church 
in Cambridge. Here, again, he came, in this case regretfully, 
to realise that he had not discovered his vocation. While 
his preaching appealed to one half of his hearers, it was too 
liberal for the other half, and after nine months’ service he 
resigned his charge. He had thoughts, at that time, of 
following the example of one of his fellow-students at Spring 
Hill, William Wooding, and of joining the Unitarian Ministry. 
*“* Perhaps,” he more than once observed to me, “I should 
have been a better man if I had done so.” Partly through 
the advice of Henry Sidgwick, he was, however, induced 
to start, as it were, life afresh, and to enter Trinity College, 
of which he was elected a scholar in 1872. 

Thus began his connection, which lasted over fifty years, 
with the University of Cambridge. He was placed alone 
in the first class in the Moral Sciences Tripos of 1875, being 
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JAMES WARD 51 
already a gold medallist of the University of London; and 
in the same year he became a Fellow of Trinity. In his 
Fellowship dissertation, which was printed for private 
circulation, on The Relation of Physiology to Psychology, we 
find him occupied with many of the questions to which, in 
after years, he was destined to devote so much attention. 
For a while Ward threw himself with ardour into the study 
of physiology. He went over to Leipzig in order to gain 
experience of the work that was being carried on in Ludwig’s 
laboratory, becoming acquainted at the same time with 
Wundt and other members of the Philosophical Faculty. 
After his sojourn in Leipzig, he conducted, in the Physiological 
Laboratory at Cambridge, a piece of research that had been 
suggested to Michael Foster by Professor Huxley, on the 
nervous system of the crayfish, the results of which the 
former communicated to the Royal Society in 1879, and to 
which the latter referred in his well-known treatise on The 
Crayfish, published in 1880. 

Already, however, in 1878, Ward had begun to lecture in 
Cambridge on psychology; and in 1881 he was appointed 
lecturer in Moral Science. It was in the interval between 
1878 and 1881 that the basal principles of his great article 
on Psychology for the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica took shape in his mind; the article itself was 
completed in 1885 and published in 1886, some of the earlier 
portions having previously formed the subjects of papers 
contributed to periodicals. Probably no other article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has ever occupied quite the position 
in the history of a science that this one occupies in the 
history of psychology. Its appearance was, no doubt, 
opportune ; the younger workers in psychology were casting 
aside one after another of the leading tenets of the associa- 
tionist school that had become dominant in this country. 
The Encyclopedia article signalised a complete revolt from 
the school of which Bain was the last representative, although, 
strange to say, Bain himself failed to realise that it did so; 
it laid the foundation, it is not too much to say, of the best 
psychological work that has been done in England during 
the last quarter of a century. 

Starting with the conception of psychology as the science 
of individual experience, Ward insisted upon the necessity 
of distinguishing the subject experiencing from the content 
experienced. The concept of a “ self,” or conscious subject, 
is, he contended, for psychology a fundamental concept ; 
what it signifies is to be found “‘ not more in Berkeley, who 
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accepts it as a fact, than in Hume, who treats it as a fiction.” 
From the psychological point of view, the antithesis of subject 
and object must be taken to be primordial, so that the 
psychologist has always two classes of facts with which to deal 
—the subjective function of acting under the influence of feel- 
ing, that is to say, of being conscious, on the one hand, and 
the field of consciousness, consisting of presentations, which 
Ward regarded as immediate objects of apprehension, on 
the other hand.t_ To the conscious subject he thus ascribed 
the one “ capacity ” of feeling, or of susceptibility to pleasure 
and pain, and the one “‘ power ” or “ faculty ” of attending 
to, or of variously distributing attention upon, given objects 
or presentations, the term “attention” being used in a 
comprehensive sense to cover the whole range of cognitive 
apprehension. As influenced by feeling, this activity of the 
conscious subject is from the outset selective activity ; and 
the objective field upon which it is directed is for conscious- 
ness a unified whole, so that experience takes the form of a 
progressive differentiation of a continuum rather than that 
of an addition of part to part. From an epistemological 
point of view, the presentations which are thus gradually 
discriminated from one another are “ appearances ” to the 
conscious subject of existent realities, although the character 
of these “‘ appearances ”’ is dependent to no small extent 
upon the nature of the conscious subject to whom they are 
presented. 

Such, very briefly expressed, was the basis upon which 
Ward was enabled to erect a thoroughly scientific treat- 
ment of the individual mental life, and to analyse and trace 
the development of mental processes. For some sixteen 
years he was mainly occupied with psychological problems, 
although it was not until 1918 that the Encyclopedia article 
was finally expanded into the volume entitled Psychological 
Principles, incomparably the greatest and most original 
work on the science so far in the English language. In 1897, 
however, a new Chair of Mental Philosophy and Logic was 
instituted in Cambridge, and Ward was appointed its first 
occupant. In the previous year he had begun{the course of 
Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen on Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
and the course was completed in 1898. These lectures, 
which were published in 1899, were mainly devoted to a 
searching examination of certain assumptions of “‘ modern 
science,” that had entered into the current thought of the 


1 In an article in Mind, N.S. vol. xxx., 1921, pp. 1 sqq., I have dis- 
cussed in detail this portion of Ward’s psychological theory. 
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JAMES WARD 58 
time and had occasioned a widespread rejection of idealistic 
views of the world. After having shown that naturalism, in 
its effort to avoid “‘ metaphysical quagmires,” is forced in the 
long run to deny the reality even of the “‘ matter ” which had 
been declared to be “ the promise and the potency of every 
form and quality of life,” Ward was led to a discussion of 
‘‘ psychophysical parallelism,’ and thence to a refutation of 
dualism, which, he argued, rendered any explanation of the 
possibility of knowledge unattainable. Thus, by exposing 
the crudities of materialism and by furnishing reasons for 
regarding dualism as untenable, a way had been prepared for 
a constructive effort to interpret the world in terms of 
idealism, or, as Ward himself would have preferred to say, 
in terms of spiritualism. Ten years later the opportunity 
was given him of making known the results of such effort 
through his being called upon to deliver a second course of 
Gifford Lectures, this time at St Andrews. The Lectures 
were delivered in the years 1907-10, and the volume con- 
taining them, entitled The Realm of Ends, was published in 
1911. 

In this constructive effort to ascertain what we can know, 
or reasonably believe, concerning the constitution of the 
world, interpreted throughout in terms of Mind, Ward found 
himself, largely in consequence of his psychological researches, 
in strong opposition to that form of idealism which had 
become prevalent in many of the universities. Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality had seen the light in 1893, three 
years prior to the commencement of the first course of 
Gifford Lectures. A controversy between the two thinkers, 
which was destined to be a prolanged one, had previously 
been started in the pages of Mind; and it was clear from 
Ward’s review of the book in that periodical that he differed 
fundamentally from Bradley’s position and disputed the 
legitimacy of the method by which it had been obtained. 

“* Reality is Experience ”—this was the phrase in which 
Bradley’s leading principle had been formulated. And to 
the proposition itself Ward had no objection. But what 
exactly did Bradley understand by the second of these 
terms? ‘* Experience’’ meant for him “ something much 
the same as given and present fact.” Anything in no sense 
felt or perceived seemed to him to be quite unmeaning ; he 
could think of no piece of existence, of nothing which could 
possibly be called a fact, that was not experienced. “ To be 
utterly indivisible from feeling or perception, to be an 
integral element in a whole which is experienced, this surely 
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is itself to be experience.”” The Absolute was, then, for him 
one all-inclusive individual system, and its contents were 
nothing but sentient experience. We were bidden to con- 
template innumerable “‘ finite psychical centres’ as being 
comprised within this one all-inclusive system, and of each 
of these ‘‘ centres’? as being a subordinate whole, a “ this- 
mine,”’ originally experienced together as a co-existing mass, 
out of which, by a process of “ disruption,” everything that 
comes to appear to it as objective emanates. Whether all 
the qualities which we call sensible require to be “ filtered 
through ”’ such finite centres Bradley would not undertake 
to decide ; possibly, he allowed, some sensible qualities exist 
and are perceived without such mediation. In any case, 
however, the Absolute was not to be thought of as consisting 
of finite centres, because in the Absolute these partial experi- 
ences must run together and unite their deliverances to pro- 
duce a richer whole. Ward rejected in toto both this inter- 
pretation of experience and this account of finite subjects. 
Whereas Bradley had taught that conscious subjects are 
owned by Experience, he insisted that experience is owned by 
conscious subjects. An experience that was not owned 
seemed to him to be a contradiction in terms, and equally so 
a conscious subject that was owned. Whereas Bradley had 
taken experience to consist, at any rate at the start, of merely 
felt contents, he contended that experience always involves 
two terms, a subject experiencing and an object or content 
experienced, these standing in a unique relation to one 
another. If there be “ given and present fact,’ there must 
likewise be something else to which it is given and present. 
It was in this connection that Ward laid the special emphasis 
he did upon the feature of subjective activity. Whereas 
Bradley looked upon activity as, like everything else, a 
content experienced or known, he maintained that activity 
itself must be distinguished from the idea of activity, and 
that the former is never a content experienced but a 
characteristic of experiencing. Activity cannot, he argued, 
as such be presented to the subject, simply because it is the 
subject that is active. Just as we do not see our seeing 
but realise that we are seeing when we see things, so 
we do not apprehend our activity but realise that we are 
active when we apprehend what is presented to us. No 
doubt, in the course of our mental history, we do advance 
from the activity that is consciousness to the consciousness 
of activity. To trace the steps of that advance is an 
important psychological problem; but, in order to deal 
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with his facts, the psychologist will have to recognise, and 
indeed always does recognise, the unanalysable element of 
psychical activity itself, or attention, and its distinction 
from its objects, the contents or presentations attended to. 
A psychologist who essayed to resolve experience wholly into 
contents or presentations would resemble a man who, 
because he can’t see his own eyes, seems to think he hasn’t any. 

The difference of view which thus comes into prominence 
is obviously a crucial one, and it accounts for the wide gulf 
that separates Ward’s idealism from that which was worked 
out by Bradley and Bosanquet. 

To Ward it seemed evident that the method pursued by 
the advocates of so-called absolute idealism, in any of its 
forms, is a perverse method. To begin with a conception 
of the Absolute and to attempt, by a species of dialectic, to 
work down from that conception to an explanation of finite 
particulars, to begin, that is to say, from the standpoint which 
only a completed philosophy would occupy, is, he argued, a 
hopeless procedure. Invariably it implies that the reality of 
the finite conscious subject, as an experiencing individual, will 
either be ignored or explained away. Bradley, for example, 
had started with the conception of the Absolute as that which 
alone is individual and perfect, and had: consigned every 
finite existent to the realm of appearance. True, he had 
urged that the Absolute has no assets beyond appearances, 
but then, in the same breath, he had declared that with only 
appearances to its credit, the Absolute would be bankrupt, 
because these apart from “‘ transmutation ”’ are all of them alike 
worthless. The consequence is that from this point of view 
the finite knower never gets so much as a foothold in Reality. 
For, while we are perpetually being informed that outside 
the Real there remains no space in which he could have one, 
yet inside the Real there is no room for a being whose know- 
ledge grows from more to more, seeing that “‘ the Absolute 
has no seasons ”’ and that “* nothing genuinely real can move ” 
or grow. In short, the unity from which the system, as such, 
starts leads to the abolition of the plurality of finite centres 
which, in fact, it finds. 

The only sound method—indeed, the unavoidable method 
—in philosophy is, then, Ward contended, to begin from 
where we are, in mediis rebus. The standpoint of pluralism 
is the standpoint from which philosophical speculation must 
start, even though in the end it may succeed in passing 
beyond pluralism. For with finite psychical individuals we are 
on the bedrock of experience ; what comes first in our know- 
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ledge, what is the basis of any of our speculations about the 
Absolute, is the duality of subject knowing and object known. 
Although the object immediately known may quite well be 
an appearance of something which is other than itself, it is 
impossible that the knowing subject should likewise be an 
appearance, because it is presupposed in speaking about 
appearances at ail. How appearances could appear to other 
appearances was an enigma which not even Bradley’s in- 
genuity had been able to unravel. The knowing subject 
must, therefore, be real in a sense quite different from 
appearance—in the sense, namely, in which reality is dis- 
tinguished from appearance. 

Starting, accordingly, from our position as reflective self- 
conscious individuals, we find ourselves confronted with a 
world which manifests itself to us as an objective whole in 
which we discern a multiplicity of minds in mutual inter- 
action. The self of which we are conscious supplies us with 
our first paradigm of what we are to understand by the 
minds of this plurality. We are forced to recognise a great 
variety of selves more or less resembling our own, some higher, 
some indefinitely lower in the scale of being than we are, but 
all striving like ourselves for self-preservation or betterment. 
More than that, however, Ward was here prepared to take a 
further step of wide significance. Pluralism, he urged, would 
have no status at all if it allowed the existence of inert 
matter ; quod non agit, non existit must be its maxim. It has 
no alternative but to appeal to the principle of continuity, 
and, on the strength of that principle, to conceive of the 
ultimate constituents of Nature as all of them psychical 
individuals. While it is true that monadism does not admit 
of empirical verification, yet there is, on the other hand, 
he contended, no warrant for assuming any part of the 
environment to be completely inanimate; the view of 
Leibniz that the range of life extends right down the scale 
of being to so-called “‘ bare monads ”’ cannot be said to be 
disconsonant with what modern science is teaching us. 
Indeed, apart from the principle of continuity, the considera- 
tion that what is nothing for itself can be nothing in itself 
would seem to force us to some such conclusion.! 

1 Ward, of course, did not mean anything so silly as, what he has 
sometimes been taken to mean, that stones or chairs are alive or have 
souls, after the manner in which an organic body is said to be alive or to 
have a soul. He meant that what we call a stone or a chair is the 
appearance to us of a number of rudimentary minds that do not act co- 


operatively together with one another as the rudimentary minds of an 
organism do. 
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So conceived, the world will be interpretable in terms not 
of naturalistic but of historical or teleological categories. And 
advantage will at once be gained from the fact that while it is 
totally impossible to advance from the sphere of mechanism 
to the sphere of mind, it is possible on the assumption that 
the sphere of minds is the veritable reality to account for 
the appearance of mechanism. Naturalism, indeed, has to 

ostulate a primitive collocation of atoms in order to get on 
at all; but the atoms being once there and unalterable, the 
laws that formulate their successive changes of position are 
likewise taken to be determinate and undeviating. From the 
standpoint of monadistic pluralism, there are, on the contrary, 
no fixed laws, subsisting at the outset and determining the 
individual agents to be what they are; the individual agents 
—plastic, possessing spontaneity, capable of development— 
are first there, order and law have still to become. In other 
words, pluralism postulates not, indeed, an original chaos but 
an original condition of things that is inchoate—a totality of 
lowly monads, of feeling and striving subjects, whose actions 
are not predestined but would lead on the more surely to 
habits the more frequently similar situations recurred. The 
evolution of “* natural laws ”’ may, that is to say, be thought 
of as analogous to the mode in which habits and customs and 
dexterities are formed in the case of the minds with which we 
are more familiar. The constancy which we find in the world 
will thus be attributable in the last resort to the beings that 
compose it ; owing to the fact that each of these is capable in 
some measure of learning by experience, there will be a 
tendency for them, as interaction proceeds, to behave in 
similar ways. Yet spontaneity will never be absent. When 
we are dealing with individuals en masse our “ laws’? must 
needs be of the nature of statistical averages ; and, as indi- 
vidual men all differ from the “ average man ”’ of statistical 
tables, so must the individual monad differ from the constant 
atom of physical theory, even assuming that physical atoms 
are real entities. 

Law and order are, then, according to pluralism, outcomes 
of evolution. And, indeed, evolution may be said to be the 
cardinal principle which pluralism brings to bear in inter- 
preting the world. Only both the modus operandi and the 
nature of evolution must be entirely different from what they 
were conceived to be, for instance, by Leibniz. On the one 
hand, by denying interaction between the monads, Leibniz 
had virtually shut himself off from offering any explanation of 
the process of evolution. For, on the basis of pluralism, it 
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could only be as a consequence of the interaction of a plurality 
of individuals, intent on self-betterment as well as self- 
conservation, that a general tendency to diminish the mere 
contingency of the world and to replace it by a definite order of 
progress could come about. And, on the other hand, Leibniz 
understood by evolution, as so many others have done, what 
the term literally implies, an unfolding from within, so that 
nothing could be evolved which was not at first involved. 
But not only is such a notion altogether irreconcilable with 
pluralism, it is the direct negative of the conception of 
evolution to be met with in current scientific theory. The 
parts of an organism are not thought by a present-day 
biologist to be present in any sense in the embryo, but to be 
gradually organised, one after another in due order, so that 
a product results which was not preformed in the germ. 
Harvey’s term “ epigenesis ’’ describes more aptly what is 
meant—the formation, namely, by progressive integration, of 
what is genuinely new. LEpigenesis is the process of bringing 
forth that which could not have been predicted beforehand ; 
it is creative synthesis, and all real synthesis is creative. 
Thus, at every stage, “* objects of a higher order ”’ are attained, 
and these in turn serve as the constituents of a further 
synthesis. Finally, when we come to the specifically human 
world, we discover that what synthesis creates is not so much 
new entities as new values. And the good that is achieved 
tends not only to be conserved but to lead to worthier forms 
and loftier ideals. 

Accordingly, along the lines of pluralism alone it would 
seem possible to advance no inconsiderable way towards pro- 
viding an intelligible account of how from a crude and inchoate 
whole of interacting individual agents there should emerge 
at length the variegated and orderly scene which Nature now 
exhibits. And the question may here occur, why not rest 
content with an explanation of this kind and refrain from the 
attempt to reach a more ultimate or a transcendent ground ? 
At some stage, in retracing a process of change, reflective 
thought is bound to cry “halt.” Why, then, is not a 
plurality of interacting individuals as rational an ultimate for 
human reflection as one supreme individual ? Ward readily 
conceded that there would be nothing radically absurd in 
electing to abide by the former position. He was perfectly 
willing to allow that we are not entitled to say that an abso- 
lute totality of individuals is self-contradictory while an 
absolute individual is not. Nevertheless, the difficulties con- 
fronting pluralism as a final resting-place in philosophy are 
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JAMES WARD 59 
formidable, and to him they seemed sufficiently formidable to 
drive our thought beyond it. On the one hand, at the lower 
end of the scale, we are pulled up before the problem of a first 
beginning. ‘‘Once upon a time” there was a plurality 
of naked, slumbering monads! It is puerile to argue that we 
are not entitled to ask how this plurality came to be, for in 
postulating its existence as such we are really picturing one 
stage of a temporal process. Not only so. If these monads 
are all at first unconscious and slumbering, what is it that 
occasions the awakening of any of them? On the other 
hand, at the upper end of the scale, there are similar per- 
plexities. Our metaphysical problems would be fewer as well 
as simpler were all life in the universe confined to this planet ; 
but, since there are other orbs than ours, obviously, according 
to pluralism, it cannot be so confined ; and the question as 
to how the multiplicity of worlds is to be thought of as 
constituting in any sense a unity becomes, therefore, an 
embarrassing question. Moreover, apart from these theo- 
retical difficulties, the demands of the practical consciousness 
cannot be satisfied by a philosophy that remains purely 
pluralistic. Although it seems to indicate a tendency in 
Nature to conserve the organic, the process of evolution 
provides in itself no guarantee for the conservation of values. 
Rational self-conscious souls seem to be dependent upon 
groups of subordinate monads for their bodily organisms, 
and when these organisms are dissolved, the dominant souls, 
although, if they are ultimate realities, they cannot sink into 
nothingness, may well lapse back into souls of an inferior 
grade. And, indeed, this would seem to be their inevitable 
fate, if the astronomical account of the growth and decline 
of worlds is to be accepted. 

Supposing, therefore, the doctrine of a personal trans- 
cendent Deity can be sustained, not only could the pluralistic 
universe be credited with a unity it would otherwise lack, but 
there would be reason for confidence in the eventual realisa- 
tion of its ideals which would otherwise be wanting. And 
Ward threw his entire strength into the attempt to show that 
the doctrine in question can be sustained. He did not, how- 
ever, conceive that there was any royal road of pure thought 
to such a terminus. Edward Caird, for instance, had sought 
to establish the being of God at a single stroke, through 
an analysis, namely, of what is involved in the simplest 
act of knowledge; and Bradley, as we have seen, had 
tried to force his way to a view of the nature of the Absolute 
by challenging us to produce a piece of existence that did 
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not consist in sentient experience. All such short and 
easy paths to the Infinite seemed to Ward illusory. If a 
monistic metaphysic was to be attained legitimately, it could 
only be, he insisted, as the result of a careful estimate of 
evidence furnished from numerous fields of inquiry and of a 
patient effort to show that the facts of life and experience are 
in conformity therewith. Of one thing, at least, he was 
assured. Accepting the pluralistic interpretation of Nature 
so far as it will carry us, we must approach theism not with 
any idea of abolishing but with a view of supplementing and 
completing pluralism. And since it is from the “ Many ” 
as real that we start, we can never thus reach an Absolute 
into which the “ Many ” are absorbed and vanish ; in other 
words, God and the “ Many ” will be the only Absolute we 
can admit. 

The problem, then, is to determine whether the notion of 
such an Absolute can be framed without inherent contradic- 
tion. The concept of God which theism requires is not that of 
a merely last term in an ascending series of real individuals 
nor that of a merely transcendent Being, existing above and 
beyond the whole series of these individuals. It is the con- 
cept of a Being that is related to the ‘“‘ Many” in a way 
altogether different from that in which any one of them is 
related to the rest; the “ Many” are not to be thought of 
as simply coexisting along with God, but as deriving their 
existence from Him and as being sustained in existence 
through Him. And yet the “ Many ” must be real in pre- 
cisely the same sense as God is real. Ward sought to come 
to close quarters with the issue thus presented by means of a 
careful scrutiny of the significance of the term “ creation ”’ 
when used in this context. At the outset, he was enabled at 
once to dismiss the crude idea of a making or shaping of inert 
material, because, ex hypothesi, there was no such inert 
material. What God is to be thought of as “ creating ”’ is 
not a substance wholly different from His own being, but 
living individuals, emanations, so to speak, of His own being. 
So, too, the idea of creation as an event that occurred at a 
definite date in the past can with equal unhesitancy be dis- 
carded, for such an event would imply an antecedent event 
as its occasioning condition. One thing at least which we 
are intending to express in speaking of the world as “‘ created ”’ 
is its dependence upon God. But such dependence cannot 
obviously be causal dependence in the strict sense of that 
term. For if it were, that would mean either that it is a 
change in something already existing other than God or else 
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JAMES WARD 61 
that it is a change in God Himself, whereby from a condition 
of non-creativeness He passed into one of creativeness ; and 
each of these suppositions is clearly contradictory. The 
world must, then, depend upon God as its ground, its ratio 
essendi, and not as its cause. Here, however, there are again 
pitfalls to be avoided, if a genuine theism is to be sustained. 
For if, after the manner of Spinoza, we mean by ground 
simply immanent ground, then either God will be conceived 
as wholly differentiated into the ‘‘ Many ”’ or the “ Many ” 
will be conceived as wholly absorbed into the undifferentiated 
oneness of God. Theism necessitates, therefore, that God 
should be conceived as both the transcendent and the imma- 
nent ground of the world. By the term “ transcendent ” I 
believe Ward meant to emphasise, what he had already 
emphasised in regard to “ finite centres,” that God is an 
experiencing and knowing subject and not merely a totality 
of experienced or known contents, that He is a thinking mind 
and not a mere system of thoughts. What exactly he under- 
stood by “‘ immanent ground ”’ is perhaps less easy to deter- 
mine. ‘‘ Creation,” he wrote, “‘ can be conceived only as 
continuous presence” ; and such presence is, he indicated, 
that of “‘ an active, living, interested Spirit.” God’s action 
in the world, its modus operandi, must, he admitted, be for us 
inscrutable. I imagine, however, that he pictured that 
action to himself after the analogy of the immediate or sym- 
pathetic rapport which he thought of as subsisting in the case 
(for example) of a human individual between the dominant 
monad or soul and the subordinate monads constituting the 
body. This relation was, he urged, a relation of subject to 
subject, and not of subject to object. It is true, he would 
certainly have said, that the analogy is very imperfect and 
inadequate ; but to some such “ influence” the inward 
witness of the spirit, which is the essence of the deepest 
religious experience everywhere, would seem to point. 

Since wé are creatures, and cannot, therefore, experience 
the process of Divine creation, it must obviously be beyond 
our power to form an idea of what the process is like, and our 
failure to do so, far from being an argument against the 
reality of the fact, is in conformity with it. But even here, 
so I should interpret Ward to mean, our ignorance is not 
blank ignorance. For God’s creatures are not, after all, 
manufactured articles ; they are themselves creative. What 
the start from pluralism had made clear was that there is no 
justification for the notion of a “ block universe ”’—a universe 
in which every detail is decreed, and in which evolution, in 
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the sense of epigenesis, would be impossible. Consequently, 
creation cannot be the mere unfolding of a prearranged plan 
or involve absolute prescience on the part of God. ‘“‘ Unless 
creators are created nothing is really created.”’ And as we are 
creators, God’s fellow-workers so to speak, there must be 
in our experience something distantly analogous to the Divine 
experience in calling into existence finite souls. Ward found 
it in the experience we have of the relation of our creative 
acts to ourselves as agents—as, for example, when an artist 
feels that from its first inception the product of his imagina- 
tion is working itself out of its own accord. 

Thus, then, Ward tried to show not indeed that the exist- 
ence of God can be speculatively demonstrated, for he held 
with Kant that it cannot be, but that a theistic philosophy, 
so far from being a vain endeavour to combine conflicting and 
incoherent elements, is compatible with what we know of the 
facts of Nature and of life. And in a like impartial and 
effective manner he handled other great themes of religious 
thought—the problems of human freedom, of physical and 
moral evil, and of immortality. As regards freedom, he took 
it to be not merely a moral postulate but an established 
psychological fact. With respect, however, to the existence 
of a personal God and of a life hereafter, the case was different ; 
here we are thrown back in the last resort upon faith, and the 
vital thing is to see not only wherein faith and knowledge 
differ, but how they are related. Faith, he contended, is a 
state of subjective conviction that springs from our wants 
and has its source in our conative nature. Had we no need 
of God we should never seek Him; were life not dear to us we 
should never look beyond the grave. But then our conative 
nature, if not the source from which knowledge proceeds, is 
at any rate the cause on which the existence of knowing 
depends. Knowledge is acquired by merely doing, and solely 
by doing; and the race has acquired it only in that way. 
Almost every forward step in the progress of human life could 
be formulated as an act of faith on the part of him who first 
made it. It is in striving for what is good that we learn what 
is true; it is because we are interested in the “‘ why ” that 
we inquire about the “ what.” Operative in experience 
throughout there is a sort of unscientific trustfulness, and 
later the trusts either justify themselves or fail to do so at the 
bar of reason. So far, then, there is nothing unique at all 
in religious faith ; it is but the culmination of what is dis- 
cernible in every department of experience. Certain of our 
beliefs can, however, be scientifically verified or disproved, 
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JAMES WARD 63 
whereas the fundamental beliefs of religion cannot be. The 
only “‘ justification ” that can be offered for faith in God and 
immortality is to demonstrate its worth in the living experi- 
ence of individual believers. When that is done, it becomes, 
no doubt, a question for philosophy to decide whether on 
account of such worth it is rational to accept these great 
beliefs as true. 

Not long ago Ward was remarking in conversation upon 
the signal service which in his view Lotze had rendered 
to German philosophy. It is premature as yet to attempt 
to estimate his own position in the history of English 
thought ; but, if I may venture to anticipate the verdict 
of posterity, I would say that James Ward has been the 
English Lotze. He brought to bear upon philosophical 
problems a wide acquaintance such as Lotze’s with the facts 
and principles of natural science, and he carried into the 
discussion of metaphysical questions Lotze’s method of 
patiently unravelling tangled arguments and of refusing to 
precipitate a conclusion until every relevant consideration 
had been weighed. He had all Lotze’s regard for empirical 
fact and all his distrust of hasty generalisations. And, in 
respect to the development of idealistic speculation, his 
attitude towards the prevailing trend of English reflection 
markedly resembled Lotze’s attitude towards the systems 
which in his time were providing keys to unlock all the doors 
of the universe. Those who had the privilege of enjoying 
Ward’s friendship know how real a factor in his life his 
philosophical interests were. No man can more truly be 
said to have lived for the sake of his work, and yet with a 
delicate kindliness he was ever ready to advise and help those 
who sought his aid. When he died on March 4 last, in his 
eighty-third year, he had scarcely failed to appear in his lecture- 
room at the appointed hour, and the then current number of the 
HiBBERT JOURNAL contained one of his most closely reasoned 
papers. His was, indeed, an astonishing old age. In point 
of fact he never did grow old, but retained to the last all a 
young man’s interest in what was going on in the world. On 
his regular afternoon walk he would discuss with the com- 
panion who happened to be with him the newest discovery 
in science or the latest philosophical theory with the eagerness 
and zest of one who was entering upon, rather than nearing the 
close of, acareer. Thus then we can still picture him, happy 
in his life here, tendentemque manus ripe ulterioris amore. 


G. DAWES HICKS. 


University CoLLecE, Lonpon. 











THE PRESENT PREDICAMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


THE Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, M.A. 


THERE can be no doubt that the characteristic object of 
Christianity has all along been to offer men union with God. 
The theology of the Schools has expressed this in terms both 
of incarnation and atonement, sometimes emphasising the 
one, sometimes the other. As to the means by which this 
union is to be effected and advanced there has been the 
liveliest diversity of view, but those who have reacted from 
too exact a creed and too precise a method have alike adhered 
to the original “ gospel ’—that man’s supreme need is union 
with God and that this union is attained in or through Christ. 
Catholic and Calvinist and Salvationist meet here. Ultra- 
montanism furnishes a series of mediatorial antennz for the 
annexation of man. Evangelicalism, while dispensing with 
all intermediaries save One, no less desiderates union. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to an exception has been 
Quakerism with its dependence on the Spirit of God in man, 
but Quakerism, in its most Emersonian phase, has never 
abolished the distinction on which the union rests. And 
while this universal agreement is too variously expressed to 
contain any promise for Christian reunion, yet when the 
question is asked: What is Christianity out for? it affords 
a unanimous reply : It is out to offer and effect and advance 
the union of man with God. 

Obviously this presupposes a real distinction between God 
and man. Union cannot be effected except between objects 
that are distinct from one another. Down to the present 
time such a distinction has characterised all phases of the 
religious consciousness to which Christianity has appealed. 
To the Jew at the outset God was “ the high and holy one 
that inhabiteth eternity ” from whom man was distinct by 
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the category of creation as well as by the “ separation ” 
which sin had occasioned “‘ between him and his God.” The 
initial success of the Gospel lay in its proclamation of a 
‘“‘ mediator between God and man.”” The Greek and Roman 
thearchy, which Christianity early encountered, while in 
some respects more crudely anthropomorphic, was not behind 
the Hebrew religion in the assertion of a Divine, as distinct 
from a human, nature. ‘True, Christianity made its appear- 
ance, as Gibbon reminds us, in the twilight of the gods, but 
though the civilised world had for the more part ceased to 
take them seriously, it retained a profound impression of a 
distinct Divine nature, and it was in revealing this nature as 
‘‘ personal ”? with a claim upon man and a yearning for him 
that Christianity scored its greatest triumphs. The spiritual 
outlook represented by barbarian and Scandinavian mytho- 
logies was on the whole typical of a world-wide condition 
which the apostolic enterprise encountered on its expansion, 
a condition constituting a ground of appeal altogether 
favourable to the message of the incarnation and the cross. 

To-day, however, in our own country and in the West 
generally, this basic distinction is fading out, and no small 
part of the “ indifference ” which is such a puzzle to “ the 
minister of reconciliation ”’ is due to the fact that Christianity 
appeals to a sense which is no longer present in men’s minds— 
the sense of a metaphysical as well as moral distinction 
between God and man. Immanentism, the conception that 
God is life-force, only “ personal ”’ in so far as realising itself 
through successive forms of life, cuts the ground from under 
the Christian appeal; for where there is not felt to be any 
distinction there can be no desire for union. Ultimately 
traceable in the West to Spinoza, and probably in him a 
throw-back to Oriental forms of thought, for more than a 
century this conception has steadily gained ground amongst 
us. Novalis and Goethe in Germany, Senancour in France, 
Coleridge and the romantics in this country, Emerson in 
America, constituted a strong body of apostles for any 
doctrine they might espouse, and the stream of thought they 
released proved penetrative and irresistible. It aided, and 
was in turn aided by, those organic conceptions which made 
evolution the prevailing idiom of thought, while those 
“limits of human thought ” enunciated in the first place 
by the Christian apologist and subsequently carried out so 
brilliantly, if inconclusively, by the apostle of agnosticism, 
contributed to the same end, viz. the disappearance of meta- 
physical deity and the transference of moral authority from 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 1. 3 
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a quarter external to man to a human ideal socially derived. 
The Christian pulpit, the traditional, and for ages the official 
exponent of theism, was not slow to register the change. 
It was eagerly welcomed by many as leavening the crude 
conceptions of the deists. In others, who perhaps saw 
further, it aroused strenuous opposition. So far as the 
Oxford Movement was a reaction it constituted one of the 
elements against which the campaign was launched, and it 
earned for Robertson of Brighton something not far short 
of martyrdom. Yet the universal Watchmaker of Paley 
was past revival, and the disciples of Wordsworth slowly won 
their way till the new conception orbed itself in the Lua 
Mundi school, and gained perhaps its most consistent Chris- 
tian expression in the work of Dr Illingworth. Time, how- 
ever, has shown that this was but a half-way house—with 
limited accommodation. Those who found temporary relief 
in a belief in the immanence of deity were slowly but surely 
pressed on into immanentism, and meanwhile it may be 
doubted whether the judicious Illingworth ever reached the 
great mass of thinking men and women—despite the laudable 
efforts of his publishers. The mass of thinking men and 
women, contrary to the belief of Matthew Arnold, has a kind 
of genius for seizing the ultimate bearings of new ideas. The 
grand discovery of the age was perceived to be this: that the 
various representations of “deity ’”’ which had _ hitherto 
consoled or troubled man were nothing more than symbols or 
personisations of energy ; energy latent and apparent every- 
where, and articulate in man. Other conceptions—the 
immanence of deity, e.g., which attempted to retain the old 
while adopting the new—were but a compromise, and those 
who had no vested interest, spiritual or temporal, in the old 
conception, turned a deaf ear to these semi-tones—if, indeed, 
they heard them at all. Deity was coming into its own in 
Man, bursting its chrysalis in people like Mr Bernard Shaw. 
The idea, it must be confessed, was tempting. If imma- 
nentism means the apotheosis of Man, there are very few of 
us who need much converting. 

For the difference between belief in the immanence of 
deity and immanentism is at once plain. The one makes 
nature and humanity a sacrament and, so far from being 
repugnant to the mediatorial character of Christianity, may 
be said to afford Christianity a philosophical foundation—for 
what its philosophy may be worth; the other, by assuming 
identity, “‘ overthrows the nature of a sacrament.” If God 
be identical with nature and man, then the word “ God ”’ is 
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but another name for nature and man, and its retention in the 
vocabulary is only justifiable on rather dubious psychological 
grounds. All that has hitherto been distinctive in the human 
mind, of God—omnipotence, omniscience, and other perfec- 
tions—are effaced. We may spell “ man” with a capital or 
not, according to our taste for abstraction, but we shall at any 
rate admit that the only possible creed left us is that con- 
tained in the aphorism of Sir William Hamilton: ‘ There is 
nothing great in the universe but man; there is nothing 
great in man but mind.” To offer men who believe this a 
means of union with God is to talk nonsense. Their reply is: 
We have God already; or, more cogently still: We are God. 

It may be objected that the attitude above expressed is 
still confined to the few who have come into direct contact 
with modern values. No doubt if our estimate is to include 
country populations it will need to be more conservative. 
Religious ideas in country parishes are very much what they 
were a hundred years ago. But that the immense bulk of the 
population of our cities and large towns bears witness to the 
new orientation there can be no doubt. That the man in 
the street talks metaphysics is improbable—at any time. 
The man in the street is a philosopher—none greater ; but he 
has no use for philosophy. He is the last man in the world to 
beled astray by the Luz Mundischool. But it is impossible to 
have a stream of coédrdinated thought in circulation for a 
hundred years without its penetrating far beyond its intel- 
lectual disciples. To-day, fiction, belles lettres, the evening 
papers, when they condescend to the deeper things of life, 
are immanentist in their outlook. We all derive our theology 
from our own better impulses. -Even the consequences of 
wrong-doing are subject to revision by sentiment. God 
is not going to be harder on us than we would be on others. 
The epitaph that George Macdonald penned in the ’seventies 
to lighten the gloom of Calvinism— 


** Here lie I, David Elginbrod ; 
Have mercy on my soul, Lord God, 
As I would have if I were God 
And Thou wert David Elginbrod—” 


is now the accepted theology of every parish. It certainly 
can be said of this outlook, in a far more complete sense than 
the Evangelical poet said of the object of his devotion, that 
“it takes its terror from the grave.” Death is no longer the 
asset to the preacher that it was to Hervey and Blair. The 
age-long spell of the Dies ire is broken. It is questionable 
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whether any Hamlet to-day would “ pause,”’ arrested by the 
thought of “‘ what dreams may come.” He would be far 
more likely to say with Walt Whitman: “ No array of words 
can express how at peace I am about God and about death.” 
We face the unknown in the happy confidence that whatever 
it may bring we are masters of the situation. 

In all this we see in immanentism simply the mystic side 
of humanitarianism. It is the disappearing sheath, revealing 
the green promise of a human spring. Man is emerging from 
the cumbrous trappings of Divinity, and “ The Service of 
Man,” rejected in its doctrinaire presentment, has become 
the Established Religion. The First Table of the Law has 
disappeared in favour of the revision of the Second by Cotter 
Morison. Who, outside the handful of people who attend 
church, understand us when we speak of the ‘‘ duty towards 
God ” in things which have a definitely Godward object such 
as worship, prayer, fasting, accountability as to time, money, 
speech and thought ? Plead for our responsibilities towards 
our fellows, and you are understood—if not always followed ; 
but tell the average man that it is his duty, e.g., to worship 
God, and you speak a language which no longer conveys any 
meaning. ‘The removal of an absolute sanction obviously 
reduces the moral code to relativity, and this, again, “‘ jumps 
with ”’ scientific progress. Any line of conduct to-day which 
does not bear on the face of it social advantage is reduced to 
a matter of opinion. Every man has a right to his own 
opinion, so long as he does not try to impose it on others. So 
the surviving votaries of the old creed are in the paradoxical 
position of being left in the enjoyment of a propagandist 
faith so long as they do not propagate it! Tolerance, in pro- 
portion as it is universal, is logically intolerant. Perhaps 
the day is not distant when Christian faith and ethics, with 
their inconvenient emphasis on the supernatural, may be 
penalised. I have not time to develop this somewhat dis- 
quieting vision, and indeed only pause a moment on the 
threshold of this secondary religious content to indicate the 
predicament experienced by an essentially propagandist 
faith in a world which is blind to its vision and deaf to 
its pleading. To return to my original postulate: if the 
religion we proclaim and teach offers man union with God, 
if our whole energies are enlisted in a “‘ ministry of reconcilia- 
tion,” we may at least envisage our problem aright. It is of 
no use blaming men for the loss of what they are not con- 
scious. It is of little use warning them that they are on their 
way to becoming less than men—though evidences of a 
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“reversion to type” are all about us. Our problem is 
whether we can discover any means of proclaiming the 
characteristic message of Christianity in such a manner as to 
restore in them the lost sense of God. 

For long it was felt that the corrective of immanentism 
was the sense of sin. If man was a sinner, a creature radi- 
cally imperfect, there must be, it was felt, a real distinction 
between him and a Divine perfection. The last apologist to 
give expression to this line was Mr G. K. Chesterton when 
he packed a whole polemic into three words: “‘ Is Piccadilly 
God?” This seemed to be conclusive. It was all very well 
to speak of flowers and heroes and the light of setting suns 
being God, but what about the passions and customs popu- 
larly associated with Piccadilly ? So long as those passions 
and customs were viewed in the fierce light of Puritanism it 
was beyond question that the only sense in which Piccadilly 
could be pronounced Divine was the sense of Bacchus and 
Priapus. To-day, so greatly has the moral background 
changed, so different a thing has morality become, that I 
think the strayed reveller in Piccadilly would answer Mr 
Chesterton’s question with an imperturbable ‘“ Why not ? ” 

Not only in the famous dictum of Burke can vice be so 
refined as to “ lose half its evil by losing all its grossness,”’ 
but the very idea of “‘ vice ” has perished with the acceptance 
of a frankly hedonistic standard. The enjoyment of the 
senses is dissociated with nastiness and, very largely, with 
inconvenience. Science and sanitation, the chief priests of 
the new order, are efficient functionaries. Virtue, as a social 
utility, becomes superfluous when consequences are safe- 
guarded. ‘‘ Sin” seems to have disappeared along with 
** hell ”—I mean the obvious hell of disease and illegitimacy. 
If this is thought an advance estimate, and hell is not yet 
quite extinct, there is still prudence to supplement invention. 
The literature of the day approves—or rather beatifies (since 
moral approbation is meaningless)—all kinds of “ irregular ”’ 
relationships. Even customs which, in a famous trial thirty 
years ago, aroused general loathing are to-day not without 
their public apologists. But long before we reach this inner 
circle of sophistication we encounter the all but unanimous 
persuasion of the sinlessness of sin. Not only has the 
ordinary man long ago ceased to worry about his sins; he 
has come to regard them as varieties of an experience which 
cannot be too richly furnished. Nor have there been wanting 
masters in theology who have interpreted sin as a necessary 
part of the education of the race, and lent colour to the theory 
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that, like other ventures, faith included, sin is a form of 
Divine self-realisation. It is difficult to understand how our 
modern outlook on life—whatever social stratum we may 
strike—leaves any room for “‘ the sense of sin.” There is no 
longer anything in our ideas of conduct to afflict us with a 
sense of distance from an absolute holiness, or to prompt a 
desire for deliverance from impulse or habit. 

That all this means a throw-back to a lower quality of 
life seems obvious enough—where the power of comparison is 
still retained. But it is part of the lower quality to be blind 
to the higher standard. The problem is, what is to give us 
again the vision of saintliness ? Where there is no absolute 
standard there can be no obligation. Saintliness and 
licentiousness stand side by side as representing certain 
tendencies of temperament. Provided they do not interfere 
with the common welfare, neither enjoys preference or suffers 
from an embargo. It comes to this: morally we have 
achieved free trade. Tell men and women of the joys of the 
spiritual life, they will reply, you may have them and 
welcome ; for their own part they are quite content to rub 
along with a Bank Holiday now and then and a little some- 
thing extra at Christmas. If you can tell them how to get 
more money or more pleasure, you have their ear at once. 
But there is no pleasure in conforming their lives to a difficult 
standard ; and there is no money in the love of God—except 
for the parson who draws his dole from it. Chacun a son 
goat. As to the future, that has come to be largely a question 
of spooks. There may be such a thing as “ survival,”’ but 
they are not going to gamble on it, and, to be quite frank, 
they do not see that Christians bank much on the life to come. 
**'We can only live once” is the maxim we hear daily. If, 
on the other hand, we should chance to survive death, we are 
confident, as has been already said, that we shall worry 
through somehow. At any rate, we are quite sure there is 
no hell. 

At the same time let us. be just to the age. It would be 
wholly untrue to say that people have “ got rid of” super- 
natural sanctions and restraints in order to give rein to their 
passions. The mentality we are surveying is not a pose. If 
it were, it would not be the problem it is. Speaking on the 
whole, there is a large measure of quiet duty, law-abiding 
sentiment and quite extraordinary patience among the 
common run of English people. Most of us seem to steer 
our course by an unwritten code of “ decent living.” Sport, 
our master sentiment, has taught us that we must “ play the 
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game,” even though it be only “ cricket ” after all. Probably 
the great bulwark against the graver anti-social sins is 
contained in the saying: “It isn’t done.” Our morality is 
reduced to a code of irrational tabis, but it is still morality. 
Of course, in commerce we all try to over-reach one another 
by every legitimate means—+.e. by every means not penalised. 
But then commerce has always been the preserve of wits, 
where sentiment is out of place. ‘‘ We must live ”—which 
means J must live, others may if they can. The national 
temperament undoubtedly displays a good deal of staying 
power, and perhaps the removal of adventitious religious 
aids brings this all the more into prominence. The “ decay 
of faith ’’ does not seem at present to be productive of any- 
thing apocalyptic. The “red fool-fury of the Seine” and 
the moral delirium of Russia in ferment are not in our line. 
We have never gone further in the anarchic direction than 
burning a bishop’s palace and impeding the traffic in Trafalgar 
Square. A century ago when the antics of Shelley and 
Godwin threatened to play havoc with the national character 
the Christian pulpit and prophetic persons like Carlyle rang 
the alarm, but no cataclysm has resulted from the steady 
persistence of Shelleyan views of life. Later on, George Eliot 
assured her generation that “* with the passing of Christianity, 
the last of the mythologies, human character would at length 
gain stability,’ and in proportion as Christianity—super- 
natural Christianity—has “ passed,” her confidence seems to 
have been justified. We cannot appeal to our population as 
Isaiah did to his, and say: ‘* There is no soundness in it, but 
wounds and bruises and putrefying sores.” There is much 
soundness in it, and, for purpose of prophecy, the social hell 
seems to be as unreal as the theological. However the 
removal of supernatural restraints may have affected other 
nations in the general Aufklérung of this century, it is evident 
that Englishmen are made of cooler metal. They think more 
slowly than their neighbours ; or rather they do not so much 
think at all as act on certain protective instincts which 
hitherto have been proof against disruption. It is not 
possible to say to the masses: keep the old faith or else 
plunge the nation and empire into ruin. It is not true, and 
they know it is not. 

Here another complicating factor in the predicament 
emerges. It seems highly debatable, to say the least, 
whether that union with God which it is the business of 
Christianity to promote is contributory to the maintenance of 
this-world order. To the Heads of our public schools who 
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inculcate Christianity as producing the best citizens, such a 
confession must, of course, appear flagrant heresy. Unfor- 
tunately the Christian ages have produced no demonstration 
on a sufficiently large scale to justify these Imperialists in 
retaining Christianity in their pharmacopeeia. As Mr Ches- 
terton somewhere says: “Christianity has not been tried 
and found wanting; it has been found difficult and left 
untried.” Mr Chesterton seeks to ease the position of 
Christianity before the bar of opinion, but his dictum makes 
us hesitate how we apply Christianity as a “ Colonial Mix- 
ture.’ The Temporal Power was not an _ encouraging 
experiment. If it be said that the temporal power was 
Christianity in its least spiritual mood, it may be affirmed 
with equal truth that Christianity in its most spiritual and 
characteristic impulse has sometimes shown itself a solvent 
of world order. There can be little question that the average 
Roman of the Empire had more values for the State than the 
Nazarene who refused to burn incense to the gods and kept 
himself unspotted from the world. In view of the language 
of the Christian Epistles it is easy to see that Christianity 
contains a revolutionary dynamic which justified the alarm of 
the Imperial authorities of the first age and explains the 
attitude of certain Erastians of our own. 

There can be little doubt that whether, socially, Chris- 
tianity be an explosive or a stabiliser, its primary concern is 
with the soul. But here, again, the ground of appeal gives 
beneath our feet. We are no longer unanimous in recognising 
the soul as an entity. By many it was reckoned a distinct 
gain when we gave up saying “ man has a soul,” and learned 
to say “man ts a soul.” One bishop in particular was 
unwearied in stressing this new facon de parler. Yet the day 
when a man regarded his soul as a sort of spiritual organ 
hidden away beyond reach of the too inquisitive scalpel, a kind 
of embryo immortality which it was his supreme concern to 
keep in health, was more favourable to the appeal of religion 
than is a day when the soul is only a synonym for the self— 
very much at the mercy of the scalpel of psychology. As to 
which of these views of the soul may be true, the wise must 
determine. Catholic theology, as represented by Aquinas, 
tells us that the soul is divinely infused at conception, a 
separate and distinct spiritual organ (if the term be intelli- 
gible), and this view survived the Reformation, and became 
perhaps the most important asset of the preacher down to a 
very recent date. The now familiar S.0.S. had a specific 
meaning for our fathers at present assumed into the physical 
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uch a plane of brilliant discovery and heroic action. If their idea 
nfor- of “soul”? meant a departmental religion, a ‘‘ water-tight 
ation compartment ” which in these days of a sociological pulpit it 
sts in is the fashion to execrate, it did mean religion and a very 
Ches- real religion. They believed themselves to be, in Wesley’s 
yes phrase, equipped with 

n ee “* A never-dying soul to save, 

akes : And fit it for the sky. 

Mix- [| A “cure of souls” was the task of the parson, and if the 
ging =f dissenter avoided the phrase as savouring of the Establish- 
was § ment, he was no less assured of the “ precious souls ” com- 
‘med mitted to his charge. It is impossible to understand the 
and Evangelical or Tractarian revivals unless we return in 
vent imagination to this possessive idea of the soul. The poetry 
Tage of Cowper and Toplady and Keble, and the Parochial and 
1 the Plain Sermons are instinct with it. Its strength lay in an 
kept appeal of man’s sense of possession—perhaps an Englishman’s 
lage ff strongest motive. He possessed something which he might 
nity ff lose or which, on the other hand, might become to him an 
nof | instrument of everlasting bliss. It was an appeal, moreover, 
the to the concrete. To say “ I have a soul” kindles my imagina- 

: tion ; to say “I am a soul” amounts to little more, if any- 
Iris- thing, than saying “‘ I am,”—and even Descartes could not 
nN 1s get up much enthusiasm over that irreducible minimum of 
Ves legitimate inference. Then comes psychology and articulates 
Ing this ‘‘ I am,” and at the end of the process it looks very much 
net as if I had to say “I am not,” for after instincts, impulses 
ned and dispositions have all been severally accounted for, self- 
vas consciousness becomes more than ever the riddle of existence. 
lay | Added to this, I have an uneasy feeling that if this olla podrida 
yan owes its solidarity to the kinematic of life, death may mean 
ind the dispersing of the lot and the end of the fundamental 
to complex. It is difficult, therefore, to see how the idea that 
ion I am a soul can afford the Christian preacher anything like 
| the appeal he had when I thought I had a soul and ought to 
to look after its interests with the same assiduity with which 
ust I watch the health of my body and the security of my 
aS, investments. 

& Of all the conceptions, however, which made up the older 
li- religious synthesis, this is the one to die hardest. The dis- 
ne | tinction between the human and divine has faded out, the 
a sense of sin ceased to function, yet most men in their serious 
fic moments still suspect that they “ have” a soul. Probably 
al the necessity for self-reference explains the dogged persistence 
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of this idea. It is also possible that this persistence affords 
us the key to the comparative success with which Roman 
Catholicism still appeals to men—to men, the possessive sex. 
Certainly in a survey of the mentality of our day we require 
some explanation of the fact, at first sight so perplexing, that 
the church which has shown itself most inimical to the 
spread of modern ideas should continue to win response. 
Newman tells us that his main anxiety, when at length he 
came to “ make his submission,” was ‘‘ to save his soul.” 
Newman cannot, of course, be regarded as in any way typical 
of the average, yet it would appear that the majority of those 
who respond to the claim of Rome do so from the same 
motive. The call of Rome to those “in schism” and the 
warning of the average Roman priest to those of his own 
flock are alike expressed in the words: “‘ You run the risk 
of losing your soul.”” Even the convert from Anglicanism is 
not motived solely by a desire to escape from the “ city of 
confusion,”’ since escape may be had without passing into the 
adjacent metropolis. We need not pause to examine a 
motive usually so complex and of which analysis would 
probably yield no average. It may be conceded that the 
factor common to all cases, and often the dominant one, is the 
fear of “ losing one’s soul.”” This, of course, is not saying 
that Roman Catholicism is nothing more than an insurance 
system. It is very much more, but its clear-cut theology 
exactly meets the need of those who are alive in the manner 
indicated to their spiritual risk. The appeal of Rome, so far 
as it is potent to-day, very largely rests on this possessive 
idea of the soul—with those in whom it is still alive. 

But at best it is a precarious refuge. The modern psycho- 
logical conception of the “‘ soul ” has respectable antecedents 
in Platonic and Aristotelian ideas compared with which the 
theory advanced by Aquinas represents but a phase of 
thought. The idea that the “soul” is but a psychic assem- 
blage of elements, only potentially immortal and awaiting 
the infusion of superior vitality to give them homogeneity 
and “ eternal life,” is one for which support is not lacking in 
the New Testament. Professor James Young Simpson, in his 
recent work, Man and the Attainment of Immortality, traces 
this conception to the teaching of Christ and His apostles; 
and Dr Gore, in his Belief in God, refers to ‘‘ conditional 
immortality,” as the doctrine was expressed forty years ago 
by Dr Edward White, as the possibly legitimate solution 
of some grave problems. In view of these signs of the times 
it is difficult to see how much longer an appeal can success- 
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fully be made to men and women on the score of their 
possessing a created entity endowed with immortal life. 

Nor is it evident that such an appeal has ever, in the 
aggregate of those who have responded, produced that high 
disinterestedness of devotion and service which characterised 
Christianity at the first. Let us remember that we are here 
concerned with the original object of Christianity—to promote 
the union of man with God in Christ. Without doubt the 
motive of ‘‘ salvation ” has at times produced a spirit worthy 
of this high object. Men have learned to turn away from 
self and the world and to serve God 


** Not in the hope of gaining Heaven 
Or of escaping Hell ; 
Not for the sake of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward ; ” 


but it is equally undeniable that the average of piety so 
produced strikes a lower note. In fact, it may with justice 
be said that the average of those who conform to the Catholic 
type, whether of the Roman or Anglican variety, disclose a 
motive exactly the reverse of the words ascribed to Xavier. 
It is in the hope of gaining heaven, of escaping hell, of seeking 
rewards and compensations for a life of privation and restraint 
here that they submit to the discipline their religion imposes. 
It could hardly be otherwise. Where the salvation of the 
soul is the object to be attained the resultant religion must be 
self-centred instead of being, like the Christian archetype, 
God-centred. The soul is committed to a system, much 
as a jewel is lodged in a safe deposit. Its owner complies 
with certain regulations and requirements. He “says his 
prayers,” goes to Mass, is regular at his duties, gives of his 
substance ; and in consideration of this the Church guarantees 
to see his soul through. Such a religion may have much to 
its credit as conserving traditional morality, yet it is impos- 
sible to recognise in it a reflection of that spontaneous “ life 
in God” which St Paul inculcates in his converts and which 
moves our veneration in every page of the Gospels. 
Christianity, then, so far as its original object is concerned, 
seems to be in the trying position of an inventor who finds 
that his machine is no longer in demand. The conditions 
that once made it acceptable have passed away. Recognition 
of the predicament explains the frantic attempts of the 
modernist, in all his varieties, to adapt the content of Chris- 
tianity to the changed outlook. The “ adaptation” could 
only resemble that of the lady of Riga. Either the modernist 
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is sanguine beyond all parallel or he is not living in the same 
world with the modern man. His tactics might have had a 
passing success in the ’eighties; to-day he is a belated 
visitant, the harbinger of a summer—or winter—already here. 
That Christianity will be continuous goes without saying, 
for all thought is continuous, but it will be so in the sense in 
which the poet became “ the violet of his native land.” To 
hope to retain the original impulse of Christianity in a world 
which has quietly dropped the supernatural is not modernism, 
but madness. To offer men union with God when God is no 
longer recognisable, to hold out moral deliverance when men 
walk at liberty, or a means of fulfilling one of a thousand 
ethical ideals when we are under no obligation to fulfil any, 
or salvation for souls whose existence is, to say the least, 
problematic—all this is the ne plus ultra of a forlorn hope. 
Even the apostle despaired of a ‘“‘ word not mixed with faith 
in them that heard it,” and an altar which is reduced to 
symbolism is soon forsaken. 

I have no intention, however, of ending on a note which 
may provoke a fresh misemployment of the word “ pessi- 
mism.” There may still be reserves of hope in the only 
element which can always be reckoned on—the inconsistency 
of mankind. Wholly as the supernatural has passed out 
of our calculations, passionately as the Christian ethic is 
challenged, there is observable amongst us a kind of proprie- 
tary interest in Christ which shows no sign of decrease. He 
belongs to us, it is felt, in the same way that Shakespeare 
belongs to us, and the contribution He made to the meaning 
of existence is still awaited, perhaps the more keenly because 
it is felt to have been exploited in alien interests. The Church 
has identified Him with a train of ideas for which we no longer 
have any use. He belongs to humanity, not to theology. 
Not His “ ethics” or the endless platitudes into which the 
Sermon on the Mount has been degraded since “ social 
Christianity ” has been as fashionable a topic for sprouting 
divines as Predestination was two hundred years ago; not cheap 
recensions of American sentiment like In His Steps or the 
torrent of conjecture as to What would Jesus do if confronted 
with the conditions of Manchester or Chicago; but those 
tremendous values of a spiritual world which were “‘ honoured ”’ 
at the Bank of the Cross, and gained currency only with those 
who held an earth-bound life to be counterfeit coin. 


THOMAS J. HARDY. 


St. Mary’s Hovuss, Lonpon. 

















FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 
PERSONAL THOUGHTS AND REMINISCENCES. 


M. D. PETRE. 


On January 28 some words in the daily paper informed us 
that one who had counted in our lives, who had been to us 
one of the exponents of the deepest meaning of our human 
destiny, had the day before passed into that Beyond whose 
secret and mystery he had taught us to reverence and accept 
rather than to guess or explain. 

“Great? men pass away amidst the noise of many 
words, and that clamour which arises when everyone wants 
to speak, and to speak much the same words on exactly the 
same theme. 

The “ greatest”? men often pass away in comparative 
silence—their work being of the eternal and abiding, not of 
the temporal and immediately insistent order. Those who 
care, care deeply ; a large section of “‘ the world ” cares hardly 
at all; yet the work that has been done will never die, and 
even the unknowing will share in its fruits. 

Friedrich von Hiigel was, as several writers have since 
said of him, one of the greatest religious personalities of his 
time—if not the greatest ; and, at long last, it is the religious 
thinkers whose thoughts become the most intimate possession 
of other minds. Only the religious thinker moves the heart 
as well as the mind, the senses and feelings as well as the 
will, of those to whom he discloses his message. 

Von Hiigel emphatically repudiated any exclusivist or 
monopolist claims on the part of religion; yet we may say, 
I think, that, as regarded himself, the interests and aims that 
were not religious were negligible in the sum of his life’s 
work. 

This is to be said not only of his writings, but also of his 
personal code and action. For, if his books have their own 
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greatness, his influence and activity, his character, his 
presence were still greater. We want to know some men 
because we have read their books ; there are other men whose 
books we want to read because we know them. 

Friedrich von Hiigel was born at Florence on May 5, 1852. 
His father, Baron Karl von Hiigel, though of German, not 
Austrian, blood, was one of the distinguished figures in the 
Austrian aristocracy of those days—a friend of Metternich 
and, at the time of Friedrich’s birth, Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Grand Ducal Court of Tuscany. Friedrich’s mother 
was a Scot by birth, Elizabeth Farquharson, a niece of Sir 
James Outram, the hero of the Indian Mutiny. 

In 1873 he married Lady Mary Catherine Herbert, 
daughter of Sidney Herbert (Lord Herbert of Lea), and lived 
for many years at Hampstead; later he removed to 18, 
Vicarage Gate, Kensington. He had three daughters: the 
eldest now dead, married an Italian, Count Salimei; the 
second was with him to the last ; the third became a Carmelite 
nun. 
Von Hiigel often referred, in conversation with friends, 
and even in some of his written works, to the mental and 
moral crisis through which he passed in his youth. We 
cannot, many of us, profess to be acquainted with the details 
of that crisis. I gathered, from one conversation at least, 
that he found a helper and a guide at the moment of his 
deepest need—I have a dim and uncertain recollection that 
it was a member of the Dominican Order to whom he turned 
in his distress ; but what we all certainly know is the result 
of that crisis, and the manner of man who emerged from it. 
The result of the mental crisis, the victory gained through the 
mental agony, was an abiding sense of the supreme value 
of religion as alone conferring worth on the strivings and 
sorrows, as on the joys and fruition, of human life. The 
result of the moral crisis, of the victory gained over the 
senses, was a firm, almost an uncompromising, belief in the 
generally established moral code of Christianity. It was a 
very marked characteristic of the Baron’s mind that his 
readiness to converse on any or every mental problem of the 
modern mind was not extended to moral questions. He was 
not, so far as most of us knew him, open to any discussion of 
established moral laws, nor even conventions; any revolu- 
tionary inroads of tentative psychology into the moral 
domain, any easy-going resolution of moral restrictions, was 
to him objectionable, reprehensible, and inexcusably dan- 
gerous. He would always have been the most patient and 
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charitable listener to a tale of sheer temptation, to a con- 
fession of failure and sin; but he would have been frankly 
intolerant of any attempt to fit the moral law to modern 
inclinations or exigencies. In these matters F. von Hiigel 
was not what the world calls “ large-minded ” ; though the 
application of the term might well be disputed. Then it 
must also be remembered that, though he inspired and guided 
many souls, he had not the obligation of a priest and con- 
fessor to listen, not only to difficulties with which he sym- 
pathised, but also to any tale, to any statement of moral 
perplexity, which might be brought him. Hence he was 
able to ignore and discount certain problems from which 
the most ordinary confessor cannot escape. 

We have him then, after his emergence from the fire of 
trial and temptation, a determined, even if sometimes a 
tormented, believer; and we have him a more than deter- 
mined, an uncompromising upholder of the traditional moral 
code of the Catholic Church. 

But we have him also in his characteristic attitude of 
comprehensiveness in faith as in morals; and by this I 
mean his resolute and constant upholding, in the intellectual 
order, of the rights of human science and knowledge as well 
as religious faith and revelation ; and, in the moral order, his 
steady remembrance of the rights and dignity of the human 
body as well as the human soul. 

Every great mind has one or two predominant categories 
into which its thought falls; every great teacher has one or 
two predominant themes which characterise the mass of his 
doctrine. 

In the case of von Hiigel, that leading theme was 
undoubtedly his insistent recognition of the independent 
rights of science, history, and all branches of knowledge, in 
spite of the superior, the even supreme, value of religious 
knowledge, faith and intuition, and his corresponding 
recognition of the wholesomeness, the integrity, of the physical 
life, its utter fitness and rights, whatever might be the 
superior claims and needs of the soul. 

This attitude in regard to scientific truth is finely expressed 
in the following passage from The Mystical Element of 
Religion, Vol. I. p. 44: 


‘““The phenomena of Astronomy and Geology, of 
human Physiology and Psychology, of Philosophy and 
History are, and ought to be, in the first instance, the 
same for all men, whether the said men do, or do not, 
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eventually give them a raison d’étre and formal rational 
interest by discovering the metaphysical and religious con- 
victions and conclusions which underlie and alone give 
true unity to them and furnish a living link between the 
mind observing and the things observed. Various as 
are these phenomena, according to the department of 
human knowledge to which they severally belong, yet 
they each and all have to be, in the first instance, dis- 
covered and treated according to principles and methods 
immanent and special to that department.” 


The spiritual victory gained, then, in those early years did 
not result in the defeat of reason by faith, nor in the triumph 
of asceticism over sensuality ; he became neither Orthodox 
nor Gnostic—he became one for whom religion and spiritual 
belief were the crowning attainments of thought and know- 
ledge, and for whom moral perfection implied no suppression 
of the rightful use of the body, but its cultivation and restraint 
in order to its own good as well as its service to the ends of 
the soul. In some cases a moral struggle issues in a condi- 
tion of heroic detachment and self-abandonment; in von 
Hiigel’s case it ended in the triumph of moderation—in a 
condition of mental and moral adjustment. 

Let us not think that such moderation implies absence 
of conflict—a permanent state of peace and quietude. We 
might bring a hundred or more quotations from books, letters, 
or conversations to prove von Hiigel’s theme that such 
adjustment of the claims of reason and faith, of body and 
soul, demanded continuous and costly effort. Rather than 
draw from published works I will quote some words from a 
letter to myself, dated June 14, 1900, in which he discusses 
and explains a work of Professor Eucken to which he had 
introduced me: 


‘“‘ Religion everything? or but one thing among 
other things? I consider this as the articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesie Euckeniane, and the point on which, 
I think depends the future true and lasting peace between 
faith and science, and the introduction of the Christian 
ethical, the divine spirit of the child and of the Cross right 
into the still largely pagan intellectual life of the Church. 
Pray notice first that when we say we believe in the 
Creation, especially when we profess belief in each single 
soul’s free will, we profess the mysterious belief that God 
has somehow alienated a certain amount of His own 
power and given it a relative independence of its own ; 
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that He has, as it were, set up obstacles, limits, friction, 
as it were, against Himself. . . . Let the drop be lost 
in the ocean, and for the drop there is no more either 
ocean or drop. And pray note that the difference is not 
by any means simply one of size, of quantity or relative 
degree of worth ; it is essentially quite as much one of 
quality, of the nature altogether. . . . And note further 
that this poor little shelter of reeds, with the Absolute 
sun burning down upon it; this poor little paper boat 
on the sea of the infinite—God took pity upon them, 
quite apart from sin and the fall—God wanted to give 
their relative independence a quasi-absolute worth .. . 
we cannot, I am persuaded through and through, show 
our apprehension of the secret of God’s law of spiritual 
life for us all, or co-operate in building it up, better than 
in ever remembering, ever vividly realising, ever prac- 
tising, ever suffering the true and real independence 
which God has chosen to give creation by the very fact 
of creating it. . . . Nearly as truly as creation will never 
be absorbed in the Creator, nor man, even the God-man, 
become (or become again) simply and purely God—will 
or can science and art, morals and politics, be without 
each their own insides, their own true-law of growth and 
existence, other than, in no wise a department or simple 
dependency of religion. ... And this is immensely 
difficult to the natural man... . 

‘“* And notice, thus the Cross gets planted right into 
our intellectual life also; for is it not a cross—but like 
all crosses hringing with it the joy of life—to renounce 
day and night to any adequation between experience 
and analysis or synthesis; still more to any merely 
quantitative difference between the phenomenal and 
noumenal, between the determinism of matter and the 
libertarianism of spirit.” 


One consequence of this firm acceptance of the conflicting 
claims of life, and of the determination to regard this conflict 
not as detrimental to life, but as actually essential to full 
moral and spiritual vitality, was von Higel’s attitude of 
caution in regard to every form of Neo-Platonism—even 
to its counterparts in Christian mysticism and Christian 
asceticism. 

First, in asceticism, though von Hiigel would never have 
criticised the Catholic teaching in regard to the merits and 
glory of celibacy and virginity, yet one was ever conscious, 
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in his works as in his conversation, that this state of life was 
not the one that fulfilled his ideal. His choice of Catherine 
of Genoa, a married woman, as the subject of his work on 
mysticism is one example of this. 

Next, and more comprehensively, in regard to mysticism, 
his attitude was one of disapproval of the mystic tendency to 
escape from muutiplicity to unity, and from the blended 
claims of body and soul to that state of spiritual detachment 
in which the soul abandons all personal claims and seems 
prepared to sacrifice even her own identity. The “ prison 
house ” category of such souls was not, to his mind, sound 
spiritual philosophy. 


“* The Prison-house simile for the body, as essentially 
an earthly purgatory for the soul, must be admitted, I 
think, to remain a primarily Platonic not fully Christian- 
izable conception ; just as the absence of all reference by 
her [St Catherine of Genoa] to the resurrection of the 
body will have been, in part, occasioned by the strong 
element of Platonism in her general selection and 
combination of ideas. 


** A final Dualism is unsound in Psychology, since all 
the first materials, stimulations and instruments for 
even our most abstract thinking are supplied to us by 
our sense-perceptions. . . . It is narrow in Cosmology. 
. . . It is ruinous for Ethics, because purity, in such a 
physical-spiritual being as is man, consists precisely in 
spiritual standards and laws extending to and trans- 
forming his merely physical inclinations. It is directly 
contradictory of the central truth and temper of Chris- 
tianity, since these require a full acceptance of the 
substantial goodness andthe thorough sanctifiableness 
of man’s body... .”1 


Now I am probably going counter to the more general 
opinion in regard to von Hiigel’s teaching when I say that 
though in such passages, as in his entire doctrine on the sub- 
ject, von Hiigel was preaching a great truth in regard to the 
association of body and soul, of temporal and eternal values, 
yet he was also repudiating an element of mysticism so per- 
sistent in its recurrence, so continuously and openly expressed 
in the accounts of mystical experience that we have from 
mystics of every school and religion, that it seems to me 


1 The Mystical Element of Religion, Vol. II. p. 126. 
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utterly impossible to regard it as anything but an essential 
constituent of the mystical life and temper. 

Hence it seems to me that in the religious type which von 
Hiigel offers us, in his own life as in his works, we find a very 
noble example of Christianity, but not, in the full sense, an 
example of mysticism. The true mystic is not a creature in 
whom moderation prevails; he is forgetful of restricting 
conditions rather than cautious of their observance ; he is 
self-sacrificing rather than self-controlled; he has more 
power of impetus than of balance and adjustment. 

In regard to celibacy von Hiigel writes : 


** Hence, still, the absolute ideal would be that man 
could and did use marriage as all other legitimate func- 
tions and things of sense, as a necessary, and ever more 
and more perfected, means and expression of truly 
human spirituality ; a spirituality which ever requires 
some non-spiritual material in which to work.” } 


This is an ideal, indeed, but not that of the normal 
Christian mystic, whose soul, quite inevitably, sighs for 
release from bodily hindrances, who feels the opaqueness 
of material conditions, who frets against even that sense of 
separate identity which he feels to be transformable into a 
higher personal consciousness and a more complete union 
with the world of spirit. 

Yet had von Hiigel entered more completely into what 
we may call the abandonment of the mystic he would not 
have set forth with so much precision his main theme of the 
three-fold life of religion, in its rational, its institutional, and 
its mystical elements. 

In two of our English Catholic papers there were one- 
sided and ill-grounded references to the Modernist phase of 
von Hiigel’s life—either denying that he had any connection 
with the Modernist movement, or claiming for him a purely 
moderating influence on other personalities of that movement. 

The latter statement is almost grotesquely untrue, for 
von Hiigel was nothing if not a leader in any cause in which 
he took part ; and if he thought it his duty to check some of 
the later developments of Modernist thought, he was cer- 
tainly an initiator in the first stages of the movement. 

Catholic Modernism was an effort to combine the latest 
claims of science and history and democracy with the 
spiritual teaching of the Church, and to obtain right of citizen- 
ship for the scholar, whose sole aim gu4 scholar was scientific 


1 Mystical Element, Vol. II. p. 128. 
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or historic truth, in the Church to which he submitted his 
religious life and conduct. 

Of such Modernism we have a kind of profession in parts of 
The Mystical Element of Religion—for, as he tells us, while 
science has its own laws in its own domain, religion tends to 
overspread tracts of life which do not belong to it. But: 


“it is equally clear that the other parts of man’s 
nature and of his outlook cannot simply accept such a 
claim, nor could religion itself flourish at all if they could 
and did accept it. They cannot accept the claim of 
religion to be immediately and simply all, for they are 
fully aware of being themselves something also. They 
cannot accept her claim to dictate to them their own 
domestic laws, for they are fully aware that they each, 
to live truly at all, require their own laws and their own, 
at least relative, autonomy.” } 


Along these lines did F. von Hiigel guide and stimulate 
some of the first figures of the Modernist movement, in 
England as in Italy, while initiating some of them to the 
great exegetical problems with which they had not yet come 
into contact. 

But here again, as in his attitude to mysticism, the 
Baron upheld the law of moderation and adjustment ; to 
some extent he started the movement, to a great extent he 
took part in its early phases, but he never let himself be swept 
along in it, and he detached himself from it when he came to a 
parting of the ways and had to choose between the leading 
of a forlorn hope and his life as a Catholic. We read in a 
Catholic paper that only a few know “ what efforts he made 
to save people like George Tyrrell . . . from themselves.” 
It was not “ from themselves ” that he endeavoured to save 
them in the later stages of that tragedy; it was from the 
movement itself, which had acquired by then the tragic 
impetus of all vital movements, that he endeavoured but 
failed to save them. There was but the choice of being 
drowned along with them,” or of emerging from the flood 
and taking safety on the brink. That von Hiigel did this 
was a consequence of deliberate choice, influenced by delibe- 
rate moral considerations. He was a man who, so far as one 
may judge, never contravened a clear dictum of conscience. 


1 Mystical Element, etc., Vol. I. pp. 46-47. 

2 When I use the expression ‘‘ drowned ”’ I mean, of course, not moral 
or spiritual destruction, but the inevitable temporal fate that overtook men 
like George Tyrrell. 
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nis Whether he ever subscribed to the anti-Modernist oath, or 
not, is a question to which none of us have the answer; but 

of as surely as I would maintain that he was not only a leader 
ile but an arch-leader of Modernism in its early history, and that 
to its deepest principles were abiding elements of his teaching, so 
' surely would I maintain that if he eventually preferred sub- 

’s mission to the official rulings of the Church to the upholding 
a | of his former positions, it was because, intellectually and 
Id | morally as well as spiritually, he deemed it the better course. 
of iF Hence, to correct and continue the comparison which the 
ne _ Catholic writer, already mentioned, instituted between him 


and such a man as George Tyrrell, I would venture to say that 
_  F. von Higel was almost surely a saint, but very surely not 
, -_ a martyr; whereas George Tyrrell was not very surely a 
: saint, but was most assuredly a martyr. Hence, too, I 
strongly opine that, in the long run, the Church will be 
more influenced by the children she condemned and perse- 
cuted than by those whom she spared ; because, in the words 
of Tertullian : 


‘The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 


oD =m Oo 


Yet apart from such considerations there was a tendency 
amongst some Modernists—by no means all—towards such an 
attitude in the question of immanence as was fundamentally 
contrary to von Hiigel’s deepest spiritual convictions. For 
him the belief in spiritual transcendency was the touchstone 
of spiritual faith : 


‘““And thus... we find again the conception of 
the Transcendent yet also Immanent Spirit, effecting 
in the human spirit the ever increasing apprehension 
of Himself, accompanied in this spirit by an ever keener 
sense of His incomprehensibility for all but Himself.” + 


a a ee ee 


The contrary views of some of those, in union with whom 
he worked, contributed probably, to a large extent, to that 
process of detachment from the whole movement which 
eventually set in. His repugnance for sheer immanentism 
was so pronounced that he did, I think, in the latter days of 
the Modernist crisis, often suspect its presence where it did 
not exist, and it made him, at times, mistrustful of friends 
and fellow-workers who greatly needed his full confidence. 
The personal consequences of such an attitude were in such 
cases to be regretted ; though the conviction which inspired 


1 The Mystic Element, Vol. II. p. 50. 
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it is surely so essential to religious faith that all other con- 
siderations are, in a measure, secondary to it. 

But it was characteristic of von Hiigel that, when once his 
confidence was shaken on a single point which he regarded as 
of vital importance, it was apt to crumble on all the rest. 
Hence, having seen that some of those who had started from 
the same point as he had done, or who had even been pro- 
pelled by himself in the first instance, were developing a 
position which would prove fatal to religion as he conceived 
it, he not only lost confidence in those individuals, but he 
also lost confidence in others, and in the whole cause. 

To put it quite plainly, von Hiigel as a leader was 
intransigent—he demanded of his friends and followers 
entire agreement on the questions which, in his mind at the 
time, were uppermost. Sometimes the crucial question was 
whether his friends went far enough on a certain point, some- 
times it was whether they went too far; but in either case 
the question had to be answered satisfactorily, or there 
was at least the beginning of a breach. 

Hence it was that in the course of his life, though he 
never turned against a friend, he placed a distance between 
himself and those with whom he no longer wholly agreed ; 
hence it was that though, as a leader, none could be con- 
ceived with greater power of sympathy and stimulation, 
with greater readiness to back up and co-operate with the 
works of others than himself, yet, when the difference arose, 
and those whom he had first helped to walk began to use their 
own legs, he was apt to pull at the leading string until it 
snapped. But at long last friendship with the Baron con- 
ferred so great and abiding benefits on those who enjoyed 
it, his power of stimulation was so unique, he had such, 
almost magic, force of revelation, on the subjects with which 
he dealt, that even when that friendship was partly with- 
drawn most of the abandoned would say that, after all, it 
was “better to have loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all.” 

He sometimes made others suffer because he was a sufferer 
himself—a sufferer as all must be who stand, through all 
vicissitudes, for the highest values of life. 

Because this earth was dross to him without its eternal 
setting, because all knowledge and experience for him were 
vain without some knowledge and experience of God and the 
spiritual world, because nothing for him was wholly love- 
able save in the light and warmth of Eternal Love, he was 
prepared to enter on the narrowest way if so be it led to the 
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n wide spaces of eternal salvation. This was the secret of the 
life of Friedrich von Hiigel as a bold and deep thinker in 
touch with minds of every kind of belief; and yet, as 
an abiding and devout Catholic, accepting discipline and 
restrictions for which his mind had no affinity. 


n : “ One thing have I asked of the Lord, this will I 
dl seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life.” 


M. D. PETRE. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND DESCARTES: 


A CHAPTER IN THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 


C. H. HERFORD, 


Honorary Professor of English Literature in Manchester University. 


WHEN Voltaire in 1728, at the close of his involuntary but 
extremely profitable exile in England, returned to Paris to 
proclaim his discovery of Newton, Locke and Shakespeare,} 
he was taking the lead in an intellectual revolution of the 
scope and import of which, with all his brilliant penetration, 
he was very imperfectly aware. Newton’s Principia had, 
forty years before, refuted the Cartesian theory of the 
planetary system; Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing nearly at the same moment had refuted, if less 
finally, the Cartesian theory of the soul. The collapse of 
Cartesianism in these two fields was clear to Voltaire, and 
he announced and explained it to his readers. That the 
author of Hamlet and Julius Cesar, besides furnishing a gem 
or two worth imitation on the Parisian stage, was destined 
likewise to contribute to the overthrow of the Cartesian 
philosophy, he certainly did not dream. To explain the 
sense in which this apparent paradox is true and important 
is the object of the following pages. 


I. 


The achievement of René Descartes which bit deepest 
into the mind of his age was not his analysis of curves or 
his theory of “innate ideas,” but the unrivalled primacy 
which he assigned to reason, or thought. It was thought 
which, for Descartes himself, remained the sole guarantee 
of his existence when his body and the external world 


1 Lettres sur les Anglais, chaps. xiv—xviii. 
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were doubted away. Pascal, a Cartesian in his youth, 
defined man, frailest and mightiest of beings, as a “ reed 
that thinks.’ Spinoza climbed to the sublimest heights of 
metaphysics and religion by the rigid stairway of geometrical 
syllogisms. Whatever else enters the consciousness suffered 
disparagement in comparison with the “ clear and distinct ” 
ideas employed in ratiocination. The senses are subjective, 
the imagination is illusory and confused. 

Thus the whole realm of what we call external Nature, 
the object of Descartes’s brilliant mathematical analysis, 
was denuded of vital significance. When, as Hegel said, he 
‘cut the universe in two with a hatchet,” and left Thought 
and Extension as two absolutely alien spheres, Thought 
incapable of extension, Extension incapable of thought, he 
effected a revolution immensely fruitful indeed both for the 
future of philosophy and for the future of natural science, 
but which, nevertheless, encouraged an alienation, in the 
humanism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of 
Man from Nature, and Nature from Man, which the philo- 
sophy and science, as well as the humanism, of the nine- 
teenth century were in their several ways to seek to overcome. 
Nature was for Descartes pure mechanism, dead matter, 
denuded of vitality, energy, spontaneity, and every other 
quality which would ally it either to God or man. The 
animals were automata, particularly complicated machines, 
but completely cut off from kinship with man, the thinking 
soul. 

But from one vast province of the life of man himself 
Descartes turned away with scarcely less disdain. The Past, 
from the standpoint of clear reason, was the seat of super- 
seded error and despotic and mischievous authority. His- 
torical facts, moreover, unlike those of geometry, resisted 
reduction to uniform law; contingency, not reason, deter- 
mines the sequences of history, and Descartes looked upon 
history somewhat (to use an illustration of his own) as an 
architect, called upon to build a new city on a uniform and 
symmetrical plan, might regard an old medieval town of 
irregular houses and tortuous streets. 

Finally, the simplification which Descartes’s beautiful 
but summary analysis introduced into his conception of 
Nature, and History, affected his reading of man himself. 
As reason was the fundamental mark of man, so all men 
possessed it entire, and in equal degree; the evident dis- 
parities in quality and eminence among men being explicable 
by their diverse endowment in inferior qualities like imagina- 
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tion and memory, or the different circumstances in which 
their lives were cast. Thus there was no room for difference 
of view so long as men judged freely; the whole web of 
opinions which makes up society, picturesque or tangled as we 
may prefer to call it, in which we recognise profound and 
irreducible divergences of class, nation, religion, race, tended 
for Descartes to oe only the variously blurred expression of 
the identical judgment which every normal mind would form. 

Truth in all spheres he conceived as analogous to the 
simple and unmistakable truths of geometry ; if you followed 
the rules you infallibly reached it, whether you were old or 
young, wise or foolish, Catholic or Protestant. So that, as 
he says, a child that knows arithmetic, after performing an 
addition sum according to the rules, may be sure of knowing, 
in respect to that sum, the utmost that the human mind 
could discover.! 

Descartes’s Discours was published in 1637. The vogue 
of his philosophic system as a whole was brief, particularly 
in his native land. But the temper and ideals of the Carte- 
sian rationalism, variously transformed, worked as a powerful 
leaven in minds and movements which owed him no direct 
or conscious allegiance, or were in sharp divergence from him. 
It persisted in the sublime ethical geometry of Spinoza, in 
the reasoned mysticism of Malebranche. But Locke, too, 
the stout assailant of ‘** innate ideas,’’ would not have written 
his famous book had not Descartes’s greater essay on the 
Understanding led the way. 

But outside the philosophical field the leaven of Carte- 
sianism also worked. In assigning that primacy to reason, 
to “clear and distinct ideas,” to logical sequence, Descartes 
had confirmed instincts and ideals deeply ingrained in the 
French mind, and they acquired a momentum and prestige 
which carried their influence from the philosophic cell into 
the intellectual life of the French-speaking world at large. 
The Cartesian temper of disciplined clarity invaded that lonely 
fastness of a Catholic Protestantism, Port Royal, and its 
defenders found themselves in possession of a new and deadly 
weapon when the arid and perplexed convolutions of theo- 
logical argument were replaced by the transparent and 
merciless logic of Pascal’s Provinciales. In the drama of 
Racine, the criticism of Boileau, even in the Fables of 
La Fontaine and the sermons of Bossuet, the ideals of unity 
and symmetry inherited from the literary Renascence are 
fortified by the allied philosophical ideals of reason and order. 
1 Disc. de la Méthode, pt. 2. 
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The Cartesian principle of the singleness of truth told 
unhappily upon critical theory. There is one ideal way of 
writing epic, one ideal way of writing comedy or tragedy ; 
the most gifted or original poet can only write differently at 
the price of writing worse. Similarly, in the language of 
poetry, the lively concrete term was tabooed; it was the 
business of words to speak to the understanding, not to the 
eye; to connote a class, not denote a thing. Man, the 
thinking being, was the proper subject of poetry, as Pope 
presently announced with the air of uttering an indisputable 
axiom. The external world outside man was disparaged as 
the subject of poetry ; and when Boileau bade poets “ First 
follow Nature !’”’ he meant almost the exact opposite of what 
Wordsworth a century later was going to mean by the same 
words. Nature, for him, had nothing to do with the breath- 
ing spontaneous life of flower and tree, which “man’s 
meddling intellect ” dissects and disturbs : it meant, precisely, 
the condition in which intellect functions freely, exempt from 
the illusions of fancy and sensation, and by means of its 
‘clear and distinct ideas ’’ apprehends things in their eternal 
truth. 

The Cartesian disdain for the past found no doubt a more 
dubious acceptance among the poets and critics of French 
classicism. Greece and Rome, at least, they could not 
disdain, for the classical creed itself was founded as much 
upon the example of “‘ antiquity ” as upon fidelity to reason ; 
and even the audacious assertion that the two aims were 
identical because the ancients were always reasonable did 
not solve the dilemma; for Homer and Vergil had brought 
the pagan gods into those exemplary ancient epics, and how 
could pagan gods be “ according to reason ” for an inflexibly 
Christian poet ? Nevertheless, fidelity to reason was here, 
too, the dominating force; the dramatic unities were 
accepted, not so much because they prevailed in antique 
drama, as because it was thought a contradiction, as it were 
a fallacy in argument, to represent an action which lasted 
for days or months or years in the two or three hours’ traffic 
of the stage. 

Lastly, the primacy assigned to reason and its clear and 
distinct ideas added brilliance, but impaired depth, in the 
conception and presentation of character. A character of 
Corneille or Racine may be complex, and its complexity may 
puzzle or baffle the other persons in the play; but for us 
it is subjected to an analysis of exquisite and searching 
lucidity, which decomposes it into its elements, and banishes 
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wholly the mystery which in the last resort personality 
suggests. When such a character undergoes inward conflict, 
it is a real match between two bodies of argument, symme- 
trically marshalled in turn, not a struggle, as commonly in 
Shakespeare, between opposite passions clothing themselves 
speciously in reasonable terms. 

In still looser connexion with the actual thought of 
Descartes, and mingled more largely with alien enrichment or 
alloy, the Cartesian temper persisted in the great rationalist 
movement of the first half of the eighteenth century. And 
not least when, as in its brilliant protagonist, Voltaire, it 
took the form of an incisive repudiation of the most generally 
accepted doctrines of Descartes himself. 


II. 


Such, in bare outline, was the substance of the Cartesian 
rationalism still dominant in France when Voltaire announced 
his discoveries,—the “ pignuts” he had gathered in the 
wonderful Island beyond the Channel. 

Circumstances had projected this acute French observer 
into the country which was, with Italy, to lead the way in 
the reaction not merely against Descartes, whose specific 
teaching had then long been overcome, but against what I 


have called the Cartesian temper. In the region of science © 


and philosophy Voltaire, to resume what has been already 
said, saw and proclaimed this. In the region of poetry 
he scarcely divined it at all. He had watched the Shake- 
spearean drama on the London stage much as a man may 
look over the palings into another man’s garden much less 
well kept than his own, but with here and there a splendid 
flower among the weeds which it might be worth his while 
to transplant. 

In spite of this the England which Voltaire described was 
not unfairly reflected in his piquant and versatile report. 
It was not for nothing that she was the mother and home 
both of Newton and Locke and of Shakespeare. Her 
mathematicians had for half a century applied ratiocination 
to discovery with a success which thrust the Baconian 
methods of discovery completely into the background. But 
another kind of discovery which we more commonly call 
imaginative creation had a far larger and more firmly estab- 
lished tradition among us; and England’s achievements in 
this kind had a prestige the influence of which no Englishman 
could escape, and which compelled the recognition of the 
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power of imagination in English philosophic theory earlier 
than anywhere else. Aristotle had no word for it; his 
¢avracia is merely the formation of images, and his con- 
ception of poetry as “ideal imitation ” subordinates what 
is creative to what is reproductive in the process. But 
Bacon, whose whole philosophy is an attempt to provide an 
instrument for disentangling truth from the cobwebs of 
human speculation, nevertheless not merely gave imagination 
a co-ordinate position with reason among the faculties of the 
mind, but actually asserted the superiority of poetry, its 
creation, to the scientific operations of reason, precisely 
because it is not, like them, subjected to the order of Nature. 
“Poetry was ever thought to have some participation of 
divineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, by 
submitting the shows of things to the desires of the mind ; 
whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind with the nature 
of things.” + But even Hobbes, a doughty thinker who 
practised the method of deductive reason as confidently as 
Descartes, and perhaps to yet better purpose, reckoned 
fantasia a kind of ingenium, which in poetry and in science 
discovered unheeded resemblances, as understanding dis- 
covered unheeded distinctions. At Paris between 1642-50 
Hobbes, as is well known, came into intimate contact with 
the Cartesian circle, and in his “‘ Objections”’ to the Médita- 
tions, and Descartes’ replies, we witness an interesting duel 
not merely between a great French and a great English 
rationalist, but in some degree between the typically French 
and the typically English attitude to reason. In Addison, 
the problem of imagination is approached from the side of 
literature, by a mind steeped in French and Latin preposses- 
sions. He had written his famous tragedy Cato as a disciple 
of the straitest school of French tragedy. In his early 
account of the English poets he had all but ignored Shake- 
speare. But when, in the ten memorable papers of the 
Spectator (411-20), he sets himself to examine what imagina- 
tion is, he cannot escape the compelling impact of the great 
literature which English imagination had created. It was 
for him and his contemporaries by no means a blurred and 
confused substitute for the clear and distinct ideas of reason, 
but a fundamental energy of mind, vitally concerned not 
only in poetry, but in the historian’s description of facts, and 
in the simple apprehension of sublimity and beauty. 

And Addison lived in the days when the symmetries of 
classicism were as dominant in London as in Paris, when 
1 Adv. of Learning, bk. II. 
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Hampton Court was modelled on Versailles, and landscape- 
gardening had not yet begun to emulate, instead of “cor- 
recting,” the spontaneous wildness of wood and field. Yet 
he ascribes to imagination precisely our pleasure in those wild 
irregularities and finds Art less delightful to it than Nature 
precisely becavse it is there not confined and waylaid.! 
We here see the familiar “‘ return to Nature’ movement 
expressly associated with the recovery of Imagination. A 
certain measure of that recovery, and of the decline of the 
Cartesian primacy of reason, was afforded, according to 
familiar examples, when the eighteenth century began to 
disagree with Descartes’s assumption that a geometrically 
planned city was better than one that had grown naturally ; 
or when Burke denounced Rousseau’s Contrat Social as the 
imposition of a ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ constitution on the historic 
organism of the old régime. 

But, as these examples suggest, the ‘‘ Nature ” which now 
allured our imaginations was not merely a province of 
experience which reason had ignored ; it contained an element 
of conscious and defiant wnreason. ‘The outworn creeds of 
the early world, the legends and fairy tales of the countryside, 
began to be eagerly collected and studied. Effete super- 
stitions became the lovely babblings of the childhood of man, 
the matter of a new science of comparative mythology, soon 
to grow into the science of comparative religion. 

And this “ Nature” was not simple, it was rich, multi- 
tudinous, inexhaustible, creative and original, never to be 
completely analysed or summed up. And in a remarkable 
book of the middle of the century, Young’s Conjectures on 
Original Composition (1759), this conception of Nature was 
applied to man. Human nature too is inexhaustible ; each 
of us is in his degree original, and his originality consists not 
in being unlike everyone else, but in being himself. Young, 
too, like Boileau and Pope, bade the poet follow Nature ; but 
the identity of phrase only threw into relief the revolutionary 
divergence of his thought. For his formula did not mean 
imitate Nature’s products, or follow the absolute standards 
which Nature has laid down; but, produce as Nature 
produces, create as she creates; as the Greeks meant by 
pipetoba thy dvow imitate, not natura naturata, but natura 
naturans; not the works of Nature, but Nature at work. 
And genius, of which, declared Young, a spark lurks, if we 
but trusted our powers, in the soul of every one of us, is thus 
the counterpart of her creative energy, and its achievements 
1 Spectator, No. 414. 
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are mysterious and beyond analysis, like hers. If we seek 
the source of the profoundest and most far-reaching of the 
ideas which inspired in its whole range what I have called 
the ante-Cartesian reaction, we shall find it surely in the 
genius of Leibniz. For this great and catholic thinker, 
working with the Cartesian conception of reason, had found 
his way within the field of mathematics itself to the ideas 
of infinite quantity and infinity, which led in a quite different 
direction. When Leibniz declared perception to be the 
representation of “‘many in one,” and grounded on this 
“many in one” his interpretation of the universe, he was 
confronting the Cartesian simplicity of reason, which excludes 
manyness (as the rightness of a sum excludes more than one 
answer), with the profounder Greek simplicity which involves 
it. Incidentally, the recovered understanding of Hellenism 
at the close of the century is already here foreshadowed. If 
Deseartes subordinates every mental quality to abstract 
reason, and seeks to disengage its clear and distinct utterances 
from the “ confusion ” of imagination, instinct and sense, 
Leibniz, on the contrary, fastens on all the phenomena of 
instinct, all the obscure and diversified data of imperfect 
mentality, and the analogous psychology of the animal world. 
For Descartes the differences among men -were incidental 
variations of a single type uniformly endowed with good 
sense; for Leibniz the multiplicity was fundamental; no 
two individuals in the universe were alike, but each ‘“* ex- 
pressed ” the universe yet in accord with its own nature. 
It is easy to see how this conception of man both accorded 
with, and in philosophic minds contributed to, the reaction 
against the absoluteness of Cartesian thinking in other 
aspects. It marked the final passing of the Cartesian 
contempt for the past, the beginning of the great historical 
movement of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; a 
movement distinguished by its peculiar interest in precisely 
the primeval ages in which rationality was least developed, 
and where the early tribesman with his totems and his 
fetishes was found replacing the Cartesian man of sound 
judgment and good sense. It marked again the beginnings 
of the idea, elaborated in England by Young, on which the 
whole movement of relativity in modern criticism rests, that 
every man born into the world is in some way new, an 
original, with something to contribute to civilisation ; that 
the first question for the critic of literature is therefore not 
does the work conform to the rules? but what is its meaning 
and aim? Leibniz is the protagonist of the principle of 
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relativity in modern European thought; and not only in 
opposition to absolute standards in the treatment of the 
phenomena of the human soul, when the mind of all western 
Europe was moving with him; but even in opposition to 
absolute standards of space and time, to which for two 
hundred years after his death western Europe and the rest 
of the world were to adhere with the tenacity of granite. 
Einstein was to correct Newton; Leibniz, Newton’s great 
rival, he was in some sense to vindicate. 


III. 


We are now prepared to consider more closely the Shake- 
spearean aspect of our subject. Putting all questions of 
influence for the moment aside, it is at least noteworthy that 
the many-sided movement of thought which I have sketched 
and the European discovery and annexation of Shakespeare 
in great part concurred. The anti-Cartesian reaction, in the 
large sense in which I have used the phrase, was not in any 
sense a literary movement.! But it did denote a change in 
mentality and outlook analogous to that which we feel when 
we pass from abstract and logical to concrete and imaginative 
statement ; or, roughly, from prose to poetry. It denoted a 
change from a mentality favourable to poetry only on its 
conscious, rational and fastidiously exclusive side, a poetry 
produced for and by civilised intelligence, to a mentality in 
which poetry’s spontaneous creation, its original transfigura- 
tion of life, its open eye for Nature, for the past, for all the 
infinite multiplicity of human character, for all the issues of 
life, and all the things in heaven and earth which “ your 
philosophy does not dream of,” or dreams of only to disdain— 
a mentality in which all this found eager welcome and 
response. 

But that was not all; and here I come to the main point. 
Shakespeare’s rapid vogue in eighteenth-century Europe was 
not merely an unusually. conspicuous straw which showed the 
direction of the stream. His work was a positive power 
which confirmed and reinforced tendencies already in opera- 
tion. $ Again and again, in France, Switzerland, and especially 

1 South of the Alps, where Shakespeare was scarcely heard of till far on 
in the eighteenth century, the anti-Cartesian reaction was due to quite 
different conditions, but especially to the genius of Vico and Muratori. 
This chapter of European Thought has been luminously handled by Pro- 
fessor J. G. Robertson in his Genesis of Romantic Theory, 1924. See also 


the present writer’s sketch of the Continental reputation of Shakespeare 
(Ry lands Bulletin, June, 1925). 
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in Germany, even in Russia, he precipitated changes which 
less potent influences were slowly preparing, turned theoretic 
persuasion into ardent faith, “notional” (in Newman’s 
phrase) into “ real”’ assent, and threw wide open the gates of 
enchanted regions which tentative hands were knocking at, 
or timidly setting ajar. The vindication of imagination as 
something more significant than confused reason would have 
been more tardy and less confident but for the evidence 
of what the consummate imagination of Shakespeare had 
actually achieved. We saw how English thought, even 
when most subject to the prestige of classicist France, was 
deflected by the divergent bias of English poetry. Addison’s 
papers on imagination would be less epoch-making than they 
are but for his penetrating study of Shakespeare, which, we 
know from earlier papers in the same Spectator, intervened. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the lines along which 
this Shakespearean reinforcement, both of the status of 
imagination and of its actual power, principally acted. On 
its positive and constructive side this reaction, as we saw, 
meant the discovery of the significance of entire regions of 
existence which the abstractness or exclusiveness of 
rationalism disparaged or ignored: the significance of the 
past, the significance of the irrational, the significance of the 
infinite diversity of human character; a reaffirmation, and 
with fuller emphasis and larger experience than ever before, 
of the richness of the knowable world. And what, it may 
well be asked, can the Stratford playwright, who was not 
perhaps very deeply versed in the intellectual currents even 
of his own age, have had to do with these tides of the spirit 
flowing two centuries after his death ? With the long proces- 
sion of historians from Montesquieu and Gibbon onward ; 
with the giants of folklore and comparative mythology from 
Jakob Grimm and Otfried Miiller onwards ; or with the army 
of modern explorers, in the Novel, of the infinity of human 
character and circumstance, from Goethe’s Meister, a middle- 
class Hamlet, to Flaubert and Bourget, both close students 
of Shakespearean psychology ? Well, many factors concurred 
in all these movements ; but that Shakespeare had a humble 
yet real share in them is, I think, certain. Shakespeare was 
not learned; his direct first-hand experience, as far as we 
can see, was very limited ; but he had the kind of imagination 
which not only dreams, or, as Aristotle said of Homer, “ lies,” 
like truth, but anticipates knowledge. Without the least 
“historic sense ’’ or the faintest antiquarian curiosity, with- 
out any anxious effort to reproduce the “‘ atmosphere ” of a 
Vou. XXIV.—No. 1. 4 
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distant age or the “ local colour ”’ of a distant scene, he created 
out of the chronicles pictures of Plantagenet England which 
incited Goethe to explore the German sixteenth-century, 
and Mérimée the French background of Crécy and Agincourt. 
Without the least tincture of mysticism, again, he had 
painted the demeanour of men under the sway of super- 
natural beliefs with a power and veracity which insensibly 
undermined sceptical disdain. ‘“‘ Outside the theatre,” 
wrote Lessing of the ghost in Hamlet, “‘ you may believe what 
you please about ghosts; in the theatre you believe what 
Shakespeare pleases. The germ of belief is implicit in us all. 
Everything depends on the poet’s power to quicken those 
germs. This power belongs to Shakespeare, and to him,” 
said Lessing, “ almost alone.” It was this aspect of Shake- 
speare which had impressed Addison when he wrote the 
section of his papers on imagination which he called “* The 
Fairy Way of Writing.” In this kind of imagination Shake- 
speare’s countrymen, he thought, were peculiarly gifted. 
** The English are naturally fanciful,’ but Shakespeare had 
incomparably excelled all others. A century after the sober 
Addison the German Romantics fastened on this Shakespeare 
of fairies and ghosts as the veritable Shakespeare, and his 
fairy plays became for them beautiful embodiments of the 
mysterious unreason of things which utters itself in folk- 
lore custom, legend, and myth. Out of that Romantic cult 
of marvel which found its strongest hold in Shakespeare 
grew the beginnings of the science of mythology and the 
epoch-making works of Jakob Grimm. 

And Shakespeare, finally, had erected an imaginary 
humanity which at once foreshadows, enlarges, enriches, and 
deepens, the humanity of our experience. It is less easy 
here to be either specific or brief. Shakespeare was not, as 
he is often called, universal ; even of his own country, even 
of his own age, how much is scarcely hinted in his art! 
Yet the wonderful population of those thirty-seven dramas, 
each one intensely alive, each one himself, and no two alike, 
did liberate, in a way which we who have grown up with 
them can hardly understand, both from narrow experience 
and from summary classifications and categories of human 
character. Here was, not confusion, and not simplicity, but 
the ordered complexity, the harmonised multiplicity, the 
Many in One, the One in Many, in which the Greeks found 
the secret of beauty, and Leibniz the clue to the structure of 
the universe. Each of his persons is unique, but none is 
strange; each speaks his own language, but it comes home 
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to us as our own. No doubt in our impression of what we 
call Shakespeare’s “‘ truth to Nature ”’ there is an element of 
illusion; but the illusion is itself the beginning of new 
discovery. We have never, probably, witnessed anything 
nearly resembling the conscience-pangs of Macbeth, or the 
slow sapping of the sanity of Lear, or the agonised self- 
wrestlings of Othello and Hamlet ; but these sublime myths 
of Shakespeare’s making leave us with an apprehension both 
of human grandeur and of human suffering, permanently 
deepened and enlarged. Thus the Shakespearean imagina- 
tion became an instrument which, without any conscious 
desire, it may be, on his part, often even against the bias of 
his ordinary opinions and beliefs, anticipated the slower 
workings of reason and offered a clue to modern psychology 
through the labyrinthine recesses of the soul. 


In the history of philosophy and poetry, as of religion, 
from the beginning till now, Logos and Mythos, two divine 
children, have never ceased to take part. Sometimes their 
encounter has been internecine conflict, sometimes intimate 
embrace. The Plato of the Socratic dialectic and the Plato 
of the Symposium were not of the same mind about them, 
and when Logos had built up his ideal polity he finally called 
in Mythos to shadow forth truths which Logos could not 
reach. On the other side, poetry, beginning in vision and 
passion, has continually sought the support of reason, and 
presented itself as the symbolic allegorical venture of truth 
in a Divine Comedy or a Faery Queene ; just as religion has 
habitually sought the support of a divine Logos, a “‘ Theology,”’ 
for its spontaneous pieties and sacred legends. But some- 
times their relation has been less friendly. The medieval 
mystic who repudiated the pretensions of reason, secure in 
his inner vision ; the great Humanist philosopher, who, with 
an equal passion for truth, thought to reach it only by a 
reason cleared and isolated from all the illusions of imagina- 
tion and sense, were partisans on opposite sides in the same 
conflict. In the anti-intellectualist movement of the last 
half-century philosophy herself has derided her own tried 
tools, and Bergsonian and Crocean intuition and “ creative 
evolution ” have been rapturously hailed, outside philosophy, 
with or without right, by the spiritual great-grandchildren 
of the mystics, poets, and imaginative persons at large, who 
shared or echoed the anti-Cartesian reaction of two centuries 
ago. And certainly the intervening period had witnessed 
a chariot-flight of triumphant Logos more magnificent and 
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more all-daring than had been seen since Plato. Yet the 
Hegelian Logos was clearly not at all of the pure rationalist’s 
mind about Mythos, and if he was not himself closely related 
to her, as many people think, did heroically attempt to do 
her work. In other words, Hegel’s thought not only had 
room for poetrv, but in a sense involved it; his esthetic, 
perhaps his most fruitful bequest to posterity, was not a 
diversion or a parergon, but an indispensable moment of his 
thought. And a parallel approximation took place on the 
side of poetry too. Dr A. C. Bradley, in a lecture far too 
little known, pointed out how in the age of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, Hegel and Fichte, English poetry and German 
philosophy, though almost unconscious of one another, 
worked with the same prepossession, the same sublime faith 
in the potency of the mind of man. If Wordsworth con- 
demned the ‘‘ meddling intellect ” which imposes its shallow 
categories upon the intuitions of open-eyed apprehension, 
he could declare, in a famous passage of the Prelude, Imagina- 
tion to be but another name for “‘ Reason in her most exalted 
mood.” And Goethe said of himself: ‘“‘ My intuition is 
itself a thinking, and my thinking intuition.” ! And it is 
something like this to which this finale is intended to lead up. 
Shakespeare was a poet, not a philosopher. He did not, as 
some have supposed, foreshadow in symbols the ideas of the 
unborn Hegel, nor lend his pen, as others are persuaded, to 
record those of the living Bacon. But, as the persistent 
vitality of these fatuities shows, there was something in the 
air of this great citizen of one of the two realms which 
suggested that he might, if he had chosen, have had the 
freedom of the other. For he entertained royally, and few 
men, however high built in learning or o’er-sicklied with the 
cast of thought, have left his table without being the wiser 
for his conversation. And if, as I have tried to show, his 
larger humanity and the splendours and compass of his 
imaginative vision contributed stimulus and conviction to 
the forces which were undermining the despotism of an 
exclusive reason, it is no less true that they have also contri- 
buted to keep English poetry in the most exalted sense 
rational, to embarrass, for better or for worse, its rare 
adventures in a purely fantastic beauty, and to deepen its 
hold upon the real-ideal world which it is the task of 


philosophy to interpret. 
C. H. HERFORD. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 
1 Bedeutendes Fordernis durch ein einziges geistreiches Wort. 


























SPIRITUAL HEALING—WHAT IS IT? 
A REPLY TO THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
THE Rev. HAROLD ANSON, M.A. 


Tue Church of Christ ought, I think, to be grateful to the 
Bishop of Durham for his recent allocution upon Spiritual 
Healing, even if it may appear that he is rather ruthless in 
his criticisms upon some of its recent exponents. For it is 
indeed very necessary that we should try to clear our minds 
on this question, and I, for one, after having tried to give 
twenty years of study and practice to this side of religion, 
feel, at the end, that it is even more important than I felt 
it to be twenty years ago that the Church should decide what 
its attitude is going to be towards this subject. Ifthe Church 
could have been persuaded twenty years ago to be interested, 
the present state of religion might have been different. 
What do we mean by Spiritual Healing? To those who 
take up the quite definitely heretical view, to which Mrs 
Eddy has lately given so wide a vogue, that “ spiritual ”’ is 
the opposite of “‘ material,” the answer is plain—* spiritual ” 
healing is that which is non-material in its methods : it is the 
healing of the body by non-material agencies. Giving bread 
to the hungry is not “ spiritual” healing; to give Unction, 
or to offer prayer or Eucharist, is spiritual. Those, again, 
who believe, though they seldom define their belief, that 
“* spiritual ” is the opposite of rational or scientific would 
define spiritual healing as the healing of the body by the 
turning of the mind away from scientific research, and its 
recommendations, and fixing the hope of the patient upon 
what is called “simple faith.” These people, a very con- 
siderable force still in the world, and living not only in 
Tennessee, habitually decry the critical mind as ungodly. 
‘Jesus only,” or “ the good old Bible,” or ‘the Catholic 
Church ”’ are their watchwords, and, whichever form of words 
101 
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they select, they are alike in meaning that we are to beware 
of the critical spirit, since it is the opposite of that “ childlike” 
spirit which can alone expect spiritual healing. 

I was speaking the other day to a missionary from India, 
who was relating to me the marvellous cures—mainly among 
pagans, it is true—which were said to have taken place 
at a recent healing mission, and I told him how much inte- 
rested I should have been to be present, with a careful, scien- 
tific, and medically instructed observer, to observe and testify 
to the results. His answer was, “I fear that if you went in that 
spirit you would never see any results.” He felt, I could 
see, that the absence of the “ childlike,” by which he meant 
the unobservant and uncritical, spirit would spoil the atmo- 
sphere, and so hinder the “spiritual”? power in its working. 
But what did Christ mean by the “ childlike” spirit? Did 
He mean the unobservant or uncritical spirit? If so, the 
children whom he observed must have been very different 
from any children we know to-day. For the child is distin- 
guished from the more sophisticated grown-up person just 
in this particular, that he is continually saying, ‘“‘ Why ? ” 
‘““Why?” He is always wanting a reason, and still another. 
It is true that those who have the care of children very often 
succeed in rooting out this childlike spirit of inquiry and 
wonder. But is not that just why Christ says that it were 
better to have a millstone tied to one’s neck, and to be 
drowned, rather than to destroy this inquiring spirit of a 
child? Religious people surely need badly to understand 
that to be childlike certainly does not mean to be uncritical, 
unscientific, or merely stupid. 

We owe, then, a debt to the Bishop of Durham for his severe 
castigation of those who wou d identify “ sp:ritual healing ” 
with the anti-scientific, uncritical attitude to life. It is well 
that it should be pointed out that much which passes as 
healing by Christ is simply healing by suggestion—a perfectly 
legitimate and laudable procedure in certain cases, but one 
which can be carried out equally well without bringing in 
religion at all. A clergyman of my acquaintance was 
chaplain, during the war, to a hospital in which deaf, blind, 
paralysed, and dumb soldiers were healed by suggestion and 
analysis, without any “ religious ”’ procedure at all. But in 
one case, where a soldier had become dumb, and the doctor 
had failed to cure him, he suggested to the clergyman that 
he should try religion. This the clergyman gladly con- 
sented to do; but finding that the soldier, like himself, was a 
Yorkshireman, he first urged upon him that it was a mon- 
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strous thing that a Yorkshireman should be behind others in 
recovering. To his intense surprise this suggestion worked 
instantaneously, and the man was healed, and spoke freely, 
before religion was applied. The truth of the matter in 
regard to these cases is, as Mr Clutton Brock used to express 
it, that to heal people by hypnosis you need a little shiny 
object to dangle before them. The name of Christ can be 
used in this way if we will. It will, so used, often effect a 
cure; but the same cures can be worked by any other 
formula, as Mr Coué has demonstrated, and they still remain 
cures either by hypnosis or auto-suggestion. This does not 
derogate from the teaching and practice of Christ, for He 
constantly and vigorously asserted that the cause of cure was 
the patient’s faith, and that other people (and not only His 
disciples, but the sons of his opponents) could, and actually 
did, cast out the devils which they blamed Him for presuming 
to cast out, and by the same methods. The teaching of 
Christ, as we can now discern it, with our experience of 
centuries of healing, is surely this—‘‘ God is on the side of 
healing. You are not meant to be ill, but to be well. Believe 
this; and in proportion to the intelligence and strength of 
that belief, your faith will make you well.” 

I cannot bring myself to believe, as the Bishop would have 
us believe, that Christ did not expect, or intend, His followers 
to copy His example in regard to disease. There is surely no 
reason to suppose that there would have been any distinction 
between His attitude towards disease or demoniac possession 
and His attitude towards moral diseases. They were both 
alike to Him—works of the devil which the Son of Man came 
to destroy, and which would become subject to others as they 
were to Him, when they had the same faith which He had. 

It is just here that the simple believer finds himself in 
difficulties. He is given to understand that Jesus cured 
every kind of disease, and he—rightly, I believe—sees that 
Jesus tells His followers to go and do likewise. It is at this 
point that I believe it is absolutely necessary that the results 
of the modern criticism of the Gospels, which the Bishop 
evidently regards as too strong meat for his hearers, would be 
a real help to the simple believer. The Church is surely 
culpable in hiding these results. I can certainly aver, from 
a long experience in preaching and speaking to “ religious ” 
audiences all over the country on this subject, that hardly 
ever does one find that the clergy are making any effort at all 
to familiarize their hearers with the results of modern 
criticism as applied to the Gospels. They are terribly afraid 
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of the charge of ‘‘modernism.”’ I was lately asked by letter, 
after a visit to a seaside town, whether it was true that I was 
a ‘ modernist.” I asked my correspondent to tell me what 
the word meant. The answer of my correspondent was, “I 
cannot find out what it means; but I am told that it is 
worse than anything.” 

Now surely it is the duty of the bishops and clergy to let the 
faithful know that in the earliest accounts of Christ’s miracles 
it is only claimed that “ He healed many that were sick.” 
This, in the parallel passages of Matthew and Luke, has in a 
very short time been amplified into the statement that “‘ He 
laid his hands on every one of them and healed them,” or “‘ He 
healed all that were sick.”” 1 People ought surely to be told 
that we find in the Gospels, as we constantly find to-day, a 
process of exaggeration of claims constantly going on. We 
find, as Dr Henson points out, in the writings of St Paul, 
(the only educated witness of the Church’s faith in the first 
age,) nothing which would lead us to suppose that the Church 
claimed by some simple and drastic procedure to cure all the 
diseases of those who had faith. No doubt something of the 
kind happened where St Paul had extremely primitive audi- 
ences in Asia Minor to deal with. The diseases which are 
due to malign suggestion, which are extremely common in 
all primitive communities, are equally easily cured by 
beneficent suggestion. 

In all probability, if we had gone through Galilee ten years 
after the Ministry of Christ, we should not only have found 
no Christian community at all, but no noticeable diminution 
in the quantity of disease. Surely it is time that religious 
leaders familiarized the people with this result of modern 
criticism—that Christ, so far as we know, cured some diseases : 
what they were, and to what extént, we have no means what- 
ever of judging, and the results, we have every reason to 
believe, were in no way comparable to the results in similar 
circumstances to-day of modern scientific procedure. 

I am sure that very great harm is likely to be produced 
from spreading the idea that the healing by suggestion, in 
which the name of Jesus is used as the formula, is any more 
entitled to the name of “ Divine Healing” than any other 
form of healing. And indeed very often it is much less so, 
since in proportion as it consists of rapidly touching great 
multitudes of people, who have previously been reduced to a 
condition of extreme suggestibility, the results are likely to 


1 See Major’s Jesus by an Eye-witness for a simple and clear statement 
of this position. 
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be very transient ; and the harm done, by increasing suggesti- 
bility and disintegrating the personality, is likely to be 
permanent and disastrous. 

In certain missions in the South Seas the missionaries 
presented to the people the Gospels and fish-hooks concur- 
rently. The benefit of fish-hooks was so obvious and incon- 
testable that the Gospel was gladly, and even enthusiastically, 
received, so long as it was believed that the virtue of the fish- 
hook depended upon the practitioner having been previously 
baptised. But when it was discovered that you could equally 
well use the fish-hook with the same excellent results without 
the restraints which baptism was supposed to imply, the 
simple inhabitants abandoned the Gospel and retained the 
fish-hooks—which things are an allegory. The great danger 
of this ‘‘ simple faith ” healing, in which about 1 per cent. 
of those who flock to it are cured, and the rest are sent 
empty away, is that when people find that you can secure 
just the same extent of healing without the Gospel they will 
feel that the Gospel is discredited, and that they have been 
made to look foolish. 

So far, then, I think we owe the Bishop of Durham a debt 
for exposing the great, growing, and undeniable dangers to 
religion in this identification of faith with suggestibility, and 
this increasing tendency to use the name of Christ for the 
rehabilitation of magic. We may be the more grateful in 
that it is notoriously difficult, and therefore very uncommon, 
for a bishop to register a protest against any procedures which 
tend to what is called ‘‘ piety,’ which often means the popu- 
larizing and cheapening of religious faith by identifying it 
with auto-suggestion. 

Having said this much in praise of the Bishop, I would 
venture to ask whether it is really fair to identify spiritual 
healing with its crudest and least intelligent manifestations. 
Is not the Bishop’s procedure much the same as that of some 
secularist who should say, “‘ What, after all, is Religion ? Let 
us take the Torrey-Alexander mission, or the teaching of Mr 
Bryan in Tennessee, as the most popular, and therefore the 
most authoritative, exposition of the meaning and practice 
of religion ’—and then should proceed to denounce religion as a 
naive and contemptible superstition? The Bishop knows 
very well that “ Spiritual Healing ”’ is not, in the minds of 
many of its exponents, the thing which he so easily and 
brilliantly castigates. He knows that it has been seriously 
considered by a Committee chosen by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, having on it men like Sir Clifford Allbutt, Dr Rivers, 
VoL, XXIV.—No. 1. 4* 
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and Dr William Brown, and that they did not regard it as a 
negligible or ridiculous thing. 

Is Mr Hickson really the “ most authoritative source”’ of 
instruction ? or is he rather the one most easily made to look 
ridiculous by a clever pen? The Bishop knows that the 
eminent physicians who signed the Lambeth report regarded 
Spiritual Healing as that healing which aims at the treating 
of man as a whole, and not by departments, which regards 
health as the integration of the whole man, in which the intel- 
lect, the emotions, the will, and the physical functions are 
made to work all in harmony to the end for which they were 
designed; that where the whole man is thus integrated there 
will be a quite definite tendency—not always fulfilled in this 
or that individual, but quite definitely observable in groups of 
people—for the physical functions to be redeemed along with 
the redemption of the will, the intellect, and the emotions ; 
and that the only scientific view of healing is this, which 
refuses to deal separately with this or that symptom of 
disease whether it is moral, intellectual, emotional, or 
physical disease, but insists upon the coherence of the whole 
man, and the correlation of all forms of healing to the one 
end of making the whole man in his physical incarnation the 
instrument of the Divine purpose for which he was placed in 
this present world order, and subjected to the discipline of the 
space and time process. Spiritual healing so regarded is no 
imbecile cult, no subject for clever jibes and smart writing: it 
is surely a noble ideal, one which was outlined for us by Christ, 
and practised by Him in so far as it was possible with the 
limitations which the ignorance of those days imposed (we 
may surely say even upon Him), and one which the Church 
must either set forward and practise, or lose all claim to human 
allegiance. 

The Bishop says that the Christian Ministry “is not 
charged, and cannot: wisely concern itself, with the healing 
of disease. That is the incommunicable task of the physi- 
cian.” He goes on, indeed, to say that in some cases the 
physician may be led to seek the co-operation of the clergy- 
man, but that with the healing of the disease the Christian 
Ministry itself is not concerned. 

Now let us see what is, and what is not, the scientific 
way of handling disease. (I think, if I remember rightly, Iam 
adopting the following instance from an article by ‘“ Lens ” 
in the New Statesman.) Let us take some terrible slum area 
in one of our big cities, in which physical disease is rife. The 
diseases mainly conform to three types—({1) those produced 
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by tuberculosis ; (2) those which are venereal in origin ; 
and (8) those which are due to the abuse of alcohol. The 
first are mainly due to the want of sunlight and fresh air; the 
second are due to the abuse of sexual desire, and this in turn 
is largely due to the absence of all other outlets for creative 
self-expression ; and the third also are again due mainly to 
the absence of all other interest in life. Whatdowedo? We 
build an immense hospital, in which the physical mani- 
festations of these diseased personalities are carefully and 
skilfully attended to by devoted and highly trained men 
and women ; their physical symptoms are in many cases 
relieved or cured, and they are promptly returned to their 
old homes, where precisely the same processes of degrada- 
tion begin again. Nothing, or hardly anything, is done to 
change their mental outlook. The medical student, full of 
knowledge in regard to the physiological processes of the 
starfish or the rabbit, is left even now in dire ignorance of the 
movements of the human spirit. There is a chaplain, it is 
true, but he is not generally chosen for any specialized know- 
ledge of mental or spiritual processes, and it is only by chance 
that he may possess such knowledge. 

Think of this great mass of disease, or rather of diseased 
personalities. Consider how all this springs from a diseased 
spiritual outlook, either in the patient, or, as is more often the 
case, in the community which has allowed him to be thus 
nurtured, and then let us ask ourselves if the Bishop of Durham 
is right in saying that the Christian Ministry “is not charged, 
and cannot wisely concern itself, with the healing of disease.” 
Would He who said “‘ I have compassion upon the multitude, 
because they have been here three days and have nothing to 
eat, and I cannot send them fasting to their homes,” and 
who said “‘ Give ye them to eat,” have said, in sending out His 
disciples, ‘“‘ You will find hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children suffering from having insufficient fresh 
air, filthy houses, filthy and tuberculous milk, tormented by 
the obsessions of sexual passions, slaves to alcohol, and as a 
result blind, paralysed, full of loathsome sores, their lives 
a burden to themselves and the community, but you are not 
charged, remember, and you cannot wisely concern your- 
selves, with the healing of these diseases’? ? I confess that it 
seems to me utterly incredible that our Lord would have said 
anything of the kind; and I must own that I feel that, greatly 
as I differ from the methods of Mr Hickson or Mrs Eddy, 
they seem to me to have seen further into the heart of the 
Gospel than those who believe that the Christian Ministry is 
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not charged with at least a share, and a very important 
share, in the healing of bodily disease. 

More and more are we coming to see that, if we go further 
back, there is always a supremely important spiritual element 
in morbid physical conditions. Cruel indeed it would be, and 
utterly untrue, to charge the individual sick person with the 
moral responsibility of his physical ills; but we do see 
that the community, if it had that perfect confidence which 
Jesus had that God means His children to be healthy, and 
the same determination to bring this purpose of God into 
actual expression in the world, could, within one generation, 
rid itself of the great bulk of physical sickness which so 
greatly retards the progress of mankind. 

I do not mean, (I need hardly say,) that this will be done 
by inducing all mankind to submit to the “Laying on of 
Hands” or ‘“‘ Holy Unction,”’ or even by making all people 
devout and practising members of a Church: I should quite 
expect that it would come in some cases by the discovery 
of purely physical remedies, as in the case of the cure of 
scurvy, of Malta fever, of yellow fever, and of goitre, and 
thus we must believe that medical men have a great and 
sacred share in carrying on the Ministry of Christ. Scientists 
have, I think, on the whole, been more truly disciples of 
Christ than the clergy have been, in that they have been 
more certain that God meant us to be up and doing, to 
remove mountains, and not to kneel down in front of them 
and ask God to remove them “in His own good time.” 

There is generally a purely physical factor in disease, and 
in the cure of disease, but the energy and the intelligence and 
the fire of indignation which leads men first to understand, 
and then to fight, the causes of diseases ought to be the same 
sacred fire which burnt in the heart of Christ when he said, 
**Should not this daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, be released from her infirmity even upon the Sabbath 
Day?” The conquest of disease is largely at present in our 
hands, and while the detailed physical procedures, involving 
highly trained and technical skill, must be the care of the 
trained medical man, the enthusiasm and intelligence to achieve 
the conquest ought to be produced by the Christian Ministry 
more than by any other agency in the land, if the Christian 
Ministry had the same horror of disease that Christ had and 
the same certainty that God wills its destruction. 

It is said that in post-mortem examinations over 90 per 
cent. of the bodies examined show traces of tubercular 
disease. Yet, though probably almost all of us either are, 
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or have been, tubercular, most of us live all our lives without 
ever being aware of it. What are the factors which secure 
us this power of resistance, when we already have the 
disease, so that we stay its course, and die without knowing 
even that we have been its victims ? No doubt some of these 
factors are “ purely physical,” as we say,—sufficiency of 
good food, a pure water supply, sufficient wages, a sanitary 
house, good clothing, sound shoes, and so forth. ‘“ Purely 
physical ’’ we call these factors. Yet these “ purely physical” 
factors have been won for a large part of the population by 
the heroic efforts of men like Lord Shaftesbury and many 
forgotten reformers, who have chosen rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God than to enjoy the riches of Egypt : 
they are, in reality, spiritual achievements, though they have 
a purely physical manifestation. Is it then only in a purely 
metaphorical sense that bishops are charged to heal the 
sick ? 

These, however, are not the only factors in producing this 
immunity: there are others which cannot be expressed in 
material terms—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, self-control, these are not only great 
and cardinal fruits of the spirit, but they are great and notable 
prophylactics against bodily disease. He who habitually 
possesses these has greater safeguards against bodily disease 
than he who carries about a full medicine chest and a private 
physician in his train. And if this be true, if these disposi- 
tions are great among the factors which produce immunity, 
and which give to the body the power of resistance when 
attacked by disease, shall we say that the Christian Ministry 
has nothing to do with curing physical disease? I would 
rather say, in the words of a distinguished living physician, 
‘“‘T can imagine no illness which has not in it some spiritual 
factor. The power of resistance, which it is the business of 
the physician to stimulate, and which is in itself the cause of 
his being cured, can be stimulated by purely spiritual 
appeals, and therefore I know no illness, whether those we 
call organic or those known as functional, in which the 
stimulation of the spiritual nature of the patient may not 
be the determining factor in the cure.” 

“Joy and peace in believing,” which is St Paul’s 
definition of the kingdom of heaven, are powerful medicines 
indeed; and if the Christian Ministry is not to provide 
these and be expert in providing them, and expert also 
in making use of them, knowing how to adapt them to 
the case of each one who is in need, I know not what the 
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Ministry of Christ is for. If I felt that the ministers of 
Christ were not meant to possess that power which can, when 
used in right conjunction with physical application, heal the 
sick as well as cure the sinful, I should cease to regret the 
falling off in the quantity and quality of ordination candi- 
dates, and should feel that the “loud speaker” and the 
reserved Eucharist might well supply the dispensing of the 
Word and Sacraments, with small expense of time and money, 
since the Christian minister is not any longer supposed to be 
an expert in supplying that skilled and compassionate 
direction of the mind which is at the very foundation of a 
healthy community. 

I imagine that those who, like the Bishop of Durham, fear 
the linking up of the Ministry of Christ with the care of bodily 
health will say that this mental side of health, which he fully 
and freely acknowledges, is best cared for by the medical 
psychotherapist. It may be that this will be so in the 
future, and the priest will then be reduced to be the func- 
tionary who baptises, marries and buries; who preaches, but 
reminds his hearers that he is incompetent to give advice in 
moral problems, who hears confessions, but refers his penitents 
to a psychologist for spiritual direction. This is what is 
actually happening to-day. A clergyman is regarded as a 
functionary who can give prescriptions except when you are 
really ill in mind: then you go to the psychoanalyst—if you 
can afford it. 

If this tendency continues, then we go back to the 
mass priest, the purveyor of magic. This, I say, may be 
the melancholy future in store for the Church. If it is to be 
so, in the first place we must alter the status of the psycho- 
analyst. The strong prejudice against the psychoanalyst— 
stronger even, I think, in the medical profession than among 
the clergy (who themselves go very often now to be analysed) 
or the general public—is due not wholly to prejudice, nor to 
the fact that some medical psychoanalysts have only the 
very minimum medical qualifications necessary to enable 
them to practise at all, but much more to the fact that 
many psychoanalysts have no philosophy of life to offer to 
their patients. They may know how the mind works when it 
is in a morbid condition, but they have no standard whereby 
to decide what states are morbid, and what healthy, or they 
have an ideal as far removed from the Christian ideal as it is 
possible to conceive. If we are, then, to hand over the care 
of the mind to the psychoanalyst, we must be sure that he 
has the same philosophical outlook that we have learnt from 
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our discipline in the religion of Christ, or the last state of our 
patient will be much worse than the first. 

My own hope is far different. I look forward to a time 
when the Church will bravely take for its own the charge of 
all these mental and spiritual factors which make for perfect 
health of the whole personality. To be able to do this it 
will need to have a very much greater love for looking at 
Truth without flinching, and courage to preach it without 
fear : it will regard all ecclesiastical technique as subordinate 
to teaching men how to live sanely, without fear and without 
hatred and intolerance, not only how to subdue passion, but 
how to use it to the full for great ends—in a word, to “ receive 
the Spirit of Truth.” To produce skilled guides of the soul 
will be the great work of the training of the ministry: the 
healing of the sick by co-operation with the doctor, through 
the stimulating of love and courage and hope, will be one 
great end of the ministerial life. The doctor, on the other 
hand, will realise that his physical side of healing is only one 
department of healing: he will ask from the Church that 
which now he cannot easily get—a sane religion, which a man 
who is loyal to science can accept: he will then work daily 
with the clergy in healing; at every hospital and asylum 
and prison will be a minister who is as skilled in his work as the 
doctor now is in his: then the priest and the doctor will be 
working hand in hand, and health will be given to many who 
cannot get it now, partly because the Church is offering them 
sacraments without the mind and outlook of Christ which 
alone gives value to them, partly because the doctor is offer- 
ing them only pills and potions when they need also a change 
of outlook upon life. 

It has been given to me to see many people restored to 
bodily health by this kind of co-operation, whom the doctor 
alone, or the priest alone, were unable to cure. Some of 
these cases were said to be, perhaps through some error of 
diagnosis, incurable. 

I do not hope for, or expect, a return to any past condi- 
tion, even to the Ministry of Galilee. I do not think Jesus 
desires us to seek Him there, but in the devotion to the Spirit 
of Truth, so little beloved in any age by any Church; and in 
this love of Truth we shall find Jesus, who has been so 
long buried, rising again, and at the right hand of God. 


HAROLD ANSON. 


OtrorD, SEVENOAKS, 














WOMAN IN REBELLION: 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


MEYRICK BOOTH, Pu.D. 


A FEW days ago the author of this article met a girl, young, 
beautiful, wealthy, intelligent, well-educated, radiant with 
health—but she was more embittered and more cynical than 
the vast majority of far less fortunate women of a generation 
ago. He asked himself the question, not for the first time : 
What is the cause of this widespread spirit of discontent 
amongst the women of to-day? One meets it in every 
country, but more especially in England and America. 
Cynicism, rebellion, restlessness, a lack of purpose in life, a 
craving after something that is not there: these are distin- 
guishing marks of modern womanhood. 

The problem is psychic rather than material. It is not the 
hard or uncongenial environment of women which gives rise 
to this state of things. In fact poor and hard-working people 
are comparatively immune. It is more especially in the 
cultured and wealthy classes that the spirit of discontent 
flourishes. 

In the first place it may be stated with confidence that 
the phenomenon is not new. It has always been characteristic 
of certain stages of civilisation. We find it referred to by 
writers of the latter days of the Roman Empire, and by the 
Greek philosophers of the period of decay in Greece. It may 
well be that women are more sensitive to spiritual and moral 
states than are men, and are therefore the first to revolt 
against a civilisation that has become empty and sterile. 

There is nothing more typical of modern life than its 
mechanical nature, its lack of spirit and inner meaning. And 
there is nothing more certain than that women demand a life 
that is not mechanical. They call for reality, for creative 
usefulness. 
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The psychology of women is profoundly different from 
that of man. She is nearer to Nature, to the primitive and 
subconscious. Much less civilised than man, she is all the 


- nearer to the heart of reality—all the more in revolt against 


a society that is unreal. There are many men, especially in 
the learned professions, who have achieved a state of mind in 
which the intellectual interests are all-important and the 
animal and instinctive has sunk into a remote background. 
But the women who move on this level (and it is far from the 
author’s mind to suggest that it is a higher level) are negli- 
gibly few—possibly, indeed, non-existent. Human personality 
consists of psychic states which correspond to different levels 
of consciousness. There are spiritual states, intellectual 
states, emotional states, in every conceivable grade and com- 
bination. Speaking generally, the author is prepared to 
maintain that civilised men move to a large extent on a con- 
scious plane in which intellectual states predominate. In the 
case of women, on the other hand, the subconscious instinc- 
tive states are of far greater significance. It cannot therefore 
be expected that women should be satisfied with a society in 
which these aspects of life are peculiarly neglected and sup- 
pressed. In modern life we see an altogether abnormal develop- 
ment of the intellectual and mechanical at the expense of 
the emotional and subconscious. It is an age of high speciali- 
sation, in which the all-round development of personality is 
sacrificed in the interests of a vast machinery of impersonal 
life. Human life, with all its spiritual needs, is relegated to 
the background, while men and women spend their whole 
energy in the building up and maintenance of a materialistic 
civilisation concerning itself only with the surface of things. 
Nietzsche frequently made use of the terms “ Apollonian ” 

and “‘ Dionysian.”’ Apollo stands for the intellectual, organisa- 
tory, controlling aspect of life, for the governance ‘of matter 
by the spirit, for form and definition as opposed to crude 
unshaped life. Dionysius typifies life itself, unformed, un- 
directed, uncontrolled—the shapeless crude life-impulse in 
all its primitive force, urging its way upwards from the lower 
levels of the subconscious ; the sensuous earthy life, as yet 
unharnessed by the formative intellect. Life, as we know it, 
develops through the antithesis of these two opposite and 
complementary principles. Apollo represents the masculine 
in life, Dionysius the eternal feminine. As George Meredith 
said, woman will be the last wild creature to be civilised 
by man. 

Now it is just precisely the Dionysian element in women, 
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the primitive life-force, which so bitterly resents the machine- 
made society of to-day, with its subjugation of everything 
elemental to the demands of a cut-and-dried materialistic 
social system. In an age of spiritual purpose and truly vital 
social life the elemental and subconscious is caught up in a 
larger synthesis and finds its balance. In such a society 
women live happy and contented lives. The modern revolt 
of women is a warning signal. It heralds social dissolution. 

Modern life has become over-weighted with all sorts of 
impersonal demands which crush the subconscious element in 
human personality, and make it increasingly difficult for 
women to find their own souls. 

In the life of to-day there is less and less room for the 
instinctive impulses, which are for women so peculiarly 
important, to find their right channels of expression. Not 
only are there masses of unmarried women, many of whom 
fail to find suitable avenues of self-expression, but even 
amongst married women of the middle and upper classes the 
birth-rate is so low that the maternal instinct does not find 
adequate means for its realisation. Consider a very common 
case. A girl marries at the age of twenty-five (and many 
marry younger). Between the ages of twenty-five and twenty- 
eight she has one or two children, and then ceases, for various 
causes, to produce further offspring. By the time she is 
thirty-five, while the maternal instinct is still at full strength, 
her children are increasingly passing out of her care. The 
years between thirty-five and fifty see a complete suppression 
of the natural desire for young children (which exists as a very 
powerful subconscious factor, in spite of all the reasons which 
have made her refuse further motherhood). In such a case, 
the subconscious psychic life undergoes a violent suppression 
in the interests of an over-elaborated civilisation. The result 
is a state of discontent. The fact of the woman being married 
makes no difference. The demand of the elementary racial 
personality is for the continuance of the race, not for sex-life 
alone. | 

In this connection the work of Freud is of peculiar import- 
ance. While it is true that his ideas have been frequently 
exaggerated in a manner that is absurd, the fact remains 
that the research into the subconscious which is associated 
with his name is one of the most remarkable achievements of 
modern science, and one the significance of which is immense 
for the whole of modern life. The whole of human personality 
is seen to be much more dependent than had previously been 
supposed upon forces derived from submerged areas of the 
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mind, not present in consciousness, but profoundly influencing 
the conscious mind and actions of the individual—often in 
a fashion not in the faintest degree realised. Modern civilisa- 
tion has, however, been built up in complete disregard of the 
claims of these elemental, subconscious factors, which are 
much more important for women than for men. 

The young woman of to-day finds herself thrust into a 
society which has in no way taken into account the needs of 
the ancient subconscious life which she carries within her 
soul. Her conscious training in school and college may have 
fitted her very well for the superficial life of theday. But in 
the centre of her personality she knows better; she realises, 
probably quite inarticulately, all the pitiful materialism and 
sterility of modern society. Her mind revolts and she 
becomes rebellious, cynical, callous or hysterical. In any 
case the forces which dwell in the deepest levels of her per- 
sonality prevent her from adapting herself cheerfully to an 
environment inimical to her spiritual and emotional welfare. 
The more sensitive she is the more severe will be the crisis. 

It must by no means be supposed that the demands of the 
subconscious can be reduced to a mere question of sex grati- 
fication. The harmony of the whole personality and its 
adjustment to society is the problem. In a vigorous and 
inspired society the subconscious sex factors are often trans- 
muted into all sorts of intellectual and social channels. But 
to-day this process of transmutation does not function. Asa 
result all the channels for the expression of a woman’s deepest 
personality are often barred. There are to-day in this country 
thousands of well-educated middle-class girls who have no 
well-established function in life. .There is no real call upon 
them which can satisfy the passionate desire of the woman’s 
soul for creative usefulness. Many of them cannot marry, 
and the other activities in which they engage are not of a 
kind which really grip the elementary need of the deepest 
personality. There is not that spiritual power in the life of 
to-day which can transmute the instinctive into the socially 
useful and personally fruitful. Even in the case of marriage 
there is often little opportunity for the racial (which is not the 
same as the sexual) to express itself fully. 

As long as the world exists it will remain true, however, 
that motherhood on a normal scale (i.e. the production of a 
number of children sufficient to maintain the race) will be for 
the great majority of women incomparably the best vocation 
from the standpoint of the development of her own per- 
sonality. No nation with families of only one or two children 
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could possibly exist for more than a few generations. Even 
in France, where the population is slowly declining, there are 
many thousands of families of four, five, and six or more 
children. If the “‘ two-child ” system, which is the rule in 
certain sections of French society, were universal, France 
would simply cease to exist. The individual is, after all, not 
an isolated unit. He or she exists and functions as a social 
being. And it follows that women whose conduct is anti- 
social in the sense that they help to procure the extinction 
of the society to which they belong are not fulfilling their 
normal functions as social units. Moreover, this denial of 
social duty is also a denial of their feminine subconscious life. 
It is very interesting in this connection to consider the reasons 
for the very low birth-rate amongst the educated classes in 
modern civilised nations (more especially England, France, 
and the United States). The popular idea is that it is an 
economic question, that the middle-class couple cannot afford 
to educate more than one or two children. But this view is 
scarcely tenable in view of the fact that wealthy couples, who 
could well afford large families, produce even fewer children 
than those of limited means. Moreover, Jews, who are cer- 
tainly not oblivious of economic factors, continue, on the 
average, to bring up much larger families than are found 
amongst their Gentile fellow-citizens. 

In Australia the economic conditions are favourable and 
the country greatly needs population, yet the birth-rate is 
excessively low. In Holland and Belgium, where the pressure 
of population is extreme, the birth-rate continues, however, 
to be high (although the use of means for the restriction of the 
family is quite as well understood in these countries as in 
Australia). Such facts could be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely. They all go to show the same thing. The real 
reasons for a low birth-rate are entirely psychic. 

Of these reasons one of the most important is the revolt of 
woman against modern society. With her deeper personality 
she realises that the materialistic life of to-day is not worth 
preserving, and, drawing the full consequence, she refuses to 
assist in preserving it. Her conscious personality may be 
quite unaware of this process, and alleges all sorts of quite 
different reasons for the refusal of maternity—none of which 
are, however, genuine. That they are not genuine is seen 
clearly by the fact that when all these difficulties (economic 
as they usually are) have been removed the refusal of 
motherhood still continues. After all there is no adequate 
reason (other than the very deep subconscious one referred 
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to) why the modern woman should be so averse to maternity. 
Childbirth is much easier and much safer now than it was 
fifty years ago. In the case of well-to-do people the economic 
argument no longer has force. It would be absurd for a 
couple with £5000 or more a year to urge that they could 
only educate one or two children. Yet in this class, and in 
the still wealthier classes, the birth-rate reaches its minimum. 
There is some reason for everything, and there must be some 
real reason for the widespread and persistent refusal of 
modern women to function normally in this department of 
life. In America the extinction of the more educated sections 
of the Anglo-Saxon race is proceeding with great rapidity. 
The birth-rate falls far short of the figure at which it replaces 
the deaths. And to a lesser extent the same thing is true in 
England. The author is far from saying that the very large 
families of Victorian days are desirable. But the extinc- 
tion of the intellectual cream of the nation is absolutely 
disastrous. 

The line in which a solution of this problem may be found 
has already been indicated. The abnormally low and quite 
inadequate birth-rate of to-day in cultivated society is a part 
of the revolt of woman against modern materialism and intel- 
lectualism—against a state of society in which the emotional 
and spiritual needs of humanity are starved. In women we 
see the incarnation of all those obscure subterranean forces 
which are dependent on the religious and emotional side of 
life. In a mechanical civilisation it is precisely these forces 
which are neglected. Hence woman rises up against the life 
of to-day and demands something deeper before she will 
co-operate wholeheartedly in the continuance of civilisation. 
Modern life is failing; and one of the main reasons why it 
fails is because it cannot enlist the deeper powers of the 
feminine personality. 

This revolt of woman (which is just as real when it is 
inarticulate as when it is loudly vocal) is one of the main 
symptoms of the modern world and should serve as a danger 
signal. It should remind us of the superficial, mechanical, 
soulless, and non-moral character of the world of to-day—of 
the lack of inspiration, of humanity, of love. It is a cry from 
the depths of human nature. 

The woman of to-day is discontented because she is not 
fulfilling her own personality. She is a victim of the false 
view that personality is an individual thing. Human beings 
are not individuals in the sense of being separate entities. 
They are organically related to life as a whole. They find 
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their health and happiness in discharging the particular 
functions for which they are fitted; their power comes from 
association with the sources of life. Life is an evolutionary 
process in which the individual participates. The more ener- 
getically a given personality realises in himself or herself the 
forces which are working out in this process the more vital the 
personality becomes. Life does not come from detachment, 
from egoistic isolation. It comes from co-operation in the 
process of evolution. It develops more and more through the 
exercise of the functions with which the individual is fitted 
out. 

Especially from this point of view the dissatisfaction of 
such multitudes of modern women is easily understood. In 
the educated classes, in particular, the woman is not truly 
co-operating in the task of life. She is not “ pulling her 
weight.” Her activities are not positively related to the task 
of evolution. The man is, for example, doctor, business man, 
or Government official: he is doing something which is 
definitely productive and useful; he is satisfied in the con- 
sciousness of furthering the life of the nation. In other 
classes, the miner produces coal; the railwayman feeds the 
vital nerves of national life; the agriculturist provides us 
with fuod ; the sailor carries the wealth of the peoples to the 
ends of the earth. In these classes, too, the women are much 
more indispensable than in the higher classes; and nothing 
makes a woman so happy as to know that some one needs her. 
The farmer’s wife is a necessary being without: whom every- 
thing would stand still. The miner’s wife is the pivot of the 
miner’s existence ; without her the life of the coalfields would 
cease to function. Moreover, these women carry on the life 
of the nation, on the physical side, inasmuch as the birth-rate 
in these classes is higher than the death-rate. They marry 
earlier and realise their subconscious life more completely 
than their sisters higher in the social scale. 

But the woman of the conventional middle classes very 
often entirely fails to function in any way that is really indis- 
pensable. The life of the nation would go on almost the same 
without her. In a very large proportion of cases she refuses 
to maintain the life of her own class and nation (in New York 
about 40 per cent. of the middle-class marriages are child- 
less). She does not even look after the one or two children 
she does produce, but hands them over as far as possible to 
other people: she does not do her own housework. Her 
intellectual interests are generally of a very superficial kind: 
she very seldom engages in any tasks which are vital to the 
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life of the people. Her life is empty and meaningless. She 
has been marvellously fitted out by Nature with a number of 
instincts and capacities, but none of these are functioning : 
she is like a fish that does not swim, or an apple tree that 
grows no apples. She is perfectly adapted for various func- 
tions, none of which she discharges. It would be a miracle if 
she were satisfied with a life which has no relationship to 
reality. 

The writer is far from suggesting that the blame for these 
abnormal conditions lies solely with the women. There is 
something fundamentally wrong with the man’s attitude 
towards marriage in the more well-to-do classes in modern 
society, more especially, perhaps, in the Anglo-Saxon lands. 
Marriage is not looked upon as a union of complementary 
opposites, each discharging essential functions. The concep- 
tion is rather that of the “ doll’s house.”’ The man first of all 
makes his position and obtains a good income. He then 
looks round and chooses a wife, mainly for her good looks and 
social attainments and connections. Servants are engaged to 
do all the work of the home, gardeners to look after the 
garden, nurses to care for the children. The wife’s part is 
merely to sit in the drawing-room and look pretty. She is in 
no way a real helpmate, because she does nothing to help. 
She cannot really enter into her husband’s life, because she 
makes no corresponding contribution. The man’s part is to 
be a money-making machine ; the woman’s part is to lead a 
life of incessant self-indulgence. The man calls this giving his 
wife “‘a good time.” But can women really be happy in 
leading lives of this kind? Is it not really a very “ bad 
time ” for a girl when all the wonderful faculties with which 
Nature has endowed her are denied every opportunity of 
expression? This attitude towards marriage involves a 
degradation of woman and a starvation of her emotional 
life. Such a woman lives in an unreal world: she fulfils no 
essential functions. For her whole existence she is dependent 
on others. No wonder that it is just the women of this class 
who are peculiarly discontented. 

The wife may, it is true, play golf, or be a social success, 
or develop her music. But all these things are amusements ; 
and women were not made to be amused. They were made, 
as every other living thing was made, every blade of grass, 
every tree, every insect, every animal, in order to discharge 
the specific functions for which Nature adapted them. 

In spite of the fact that women have now many rights, in 
an external sense, which they did not formerly possess, in spite 
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of their political and social advance, there has never been an 
age in which woman’s claim to a life of her own was so com- 
pletely disregarded. The women’s rights movement concen- 
trated, in utterly mistaken fashion, on securing for women 
the privileges which already existed for men, on enabling 
women to fit themselves into a man-made system, to the 
destruction of their own peculiar individuality. It did not 
sufficiently allow for the immense psychic difference between 
women and men. It assumed that women would be happy 
if they were able to imitate men. Instead of trying to mould 
modern life so as to remedy its one-sidedly masculine 
character, it took the opposite course of trying to mould 
women on the model of men. Even now, when the error of 
this course has been clearly perceived, the education of most 
girls is based on a system of ideas which was worked out by 
and for men. The result is widespread unhappiness and dis- 
satisfaction. Amongst the countries least moved by the 
women’s movement (more accurately described as the men’s 
movement—t.e. the movement for making women conform 
to man-made ideas) are France, Switzerland, and Austria. 
These are almost the only countries in which girls receive 
a really feminine education, and in which innumerable 
thoroughly happy and satisfied women are to be found in all 
sections of society. A Swiss girl visiting in England said she 
liked the English very much, but would never stay in Eng- 
land because she could not stand the masculine atmosphere. 

It has been assumed, with an astonishing ignorance of 
psychology, that women would be happy if they were able to 
enter into all the pursuits of men—that they were in revolt 
because they were not able to be lawyers, members of Parlia- 
ment, sailors, and coal miners. It was not realised by the 
pioneers of the women’s movement that what women really 
want is what every living thing that exists on earth wants— 
the opportunity for self-expression. How could women express 
themselves by entering into a ready-made man’s civilisation, 
based on a complete indifference to all distinctive feminine 
needs ? 

What most women want is the opportunity to live out the 
wonderful capacity for personal devotion with which they 
have been especially endowed. They want a field in which to 
manifest their peculiar instinctive and emotional qualities. 
Above all, they want to love and to be loved. The majority 
of women desire to have children of their own. 

But with all the talk about woman’s rights and the social 
progress of woman, nothing has been done to secure for her what 
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she really wants. A vast amount of effort has been put forth 
that women may be enabled to become doctors, lawyers, 
politicians, and so on ; but no one has troubled to ask, What 
does the ordinary woman mainly need for her happiness ? 
The number of women who are hankering to be lawyers or 
doctors is, after all, negligibly small. But 90 women out 
of every 100 want to exercise power in their own specific 
way: they desire homes of their own, men of their own, 
children of their own. It will be urged that many women 
cannot marry, owing to the excess of women over men. But 
it is often quite forgotten that the proportion of those who 
cannot obtain mates, for this reason, is less than 10 per cent. 
of the actual female population—why should the interests of 
this small fraction receive the first consideration? There 
are in England some sixteen men to seventeen women. 

The colossal error of the women’s movement has been to 
consider the 10 per cent. and to forget the 90 per cent. It 
is quite right that the way should be made clear for the 
women who wish to pursue some specially masculine career. 
The writer in no way opposes woman’s claim to equal rights. 
But this is quite an unimportant matter compared with the 
much more significant problem: How are we to create a 
field of opportunity in modern life for the free expression of 
the typical woman? How are we to obtain increased 
opportunities for personal service, increased play-room for 
the eternal feminine in a society that has been cast in a 
narrow masculine mould ? 

The general tendency of the movement which has been 
quite erroneously called feminist has not only been to neglect 
this problem, but still worse to actively prejudice its solu- 
tion. There is far less room for the typically and eternally 
feminine in the world of to-day than there was in the world 
before the woman’s movement began. The middle-class girl 
of to-day has a poorer chance of marriage and a much smaller 
expectation of maternity than had her grandmother. The 
entry of so many women into the labour market and their 
competition all through the social system has done a great 
deal to destroy the home life of the nation. It is, after all, 
very natural that the modern woman should be discon- 
tented, because there has never been an age when the average 
woman had such a poor chance of getting her fundamental 
needs satisfied. 

It is an ironic commentary on the feminist movement 
(so-called) that the nations in which it has failed are the only 
ones in which a girl has anything like a decent chance of 
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living out her own life—that is to say, of obtaining that which 
90 per cent. of all women most want. The chance of mar- 
riage of the average middle-class English or American girl 
is exceptionally small. In many sections of Anglo-Saxon 
society it is so small that it almost drops out of consideration 
in considering a girl’s prospects. And this is the society in 
which, by some inexplicable delusion, it is supposed that 
women have achieved a very desirable advance. On the 
other hand, in Austria, for example, nearly every girl in all 
sections of society is able to marry, and has a wider area of 
free choice than she would have if she were English or 
American. Very nearly every Austrian girl has a reasonable 
chance of realising what is the main underlying motive of the 
feminine personality—the desire for children of her own. Yet 
Austria is looked upon by the feminists as a backward country !! 

The modern woman is proud of her independence. But 
in reality she shows a deplorable lack of spirit in claiming 
her own life. She is quite willing to subordinate herself to a 
man-made social system without attempting to mould it in 
any distinctively feminine way. The modern girl goes into a 
shop, or an office, or a school and becomes part of a machine run 
by menformen. She imagines that in this way she is achieving 
*“‘ independence.”’ She meekly acquiesces in social conditions 
which deprive her of all that is typically feminine in life. 

There is no greater need to-day than that women should 
be genuinely independent. They must insist upon moulding 
their own lives. They must break away from the machine- 
made life of the day. They must refuse to support a civilisa- 
tion which gives them no real say in its life and work (except 
in so far as they are willing to become mere imitation men). 
It should be the function of the woman to bring into society 
a specifically feminine element as a corrective to the one- 
sided intellectualism and materialism of the day. 


MEYRICK BOOTH. 


LETCHWORTH. 


1 It is a fact not commonly known in this country, that marriage, in 
Austria, conveys a legal right to maternity (or paternity); which is not 
the case in any Anglo-Saxon land. This is a good illustration of the 
recognition, in Austria, of the human rights of women. A Vienna woman, 
wife of a civil servant, recently brought an action against her husband, on 
the ground that he wished to make the union sterile, by the adoption of 
“birth-control.” The case went to the highest Court of Appeal, judgment 
was given in her favour, and she obtained a divorce, on that ground alone. 
The Judge of Appeal laid it down, as a principle, that maternity was 
inherent in the marriage rights to which the wife had legal claim. An 
interference with this right amounted to refusal of consummation. 
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HUMANISM 
Sim ROBERT FALCONER, K.C.M.G., D.C.L., 


President, University of Toronto. 


CONTESTANTS are often sobered in the face of an alarming 
experience. The danger with which they are confronted 
makes them realise that it were well for them to cease their 
disputations if they run the risk otherwise of losing what they 
hold in common. This has come to pass of late in the case of 
the Classicists and the Scientists, for they should be allies 
in the war which the human spirit wages against materialism 
and against those savage and selfish instincts which rely on 
force, instead of contending as to their several dignities in the 
discipline of civilised man. Both are essential to the rescue 
of Humanism which is being beleaguered by powers of 
darkness. 

The humanist believes that reason and righteousness are 
more characteristic of man than his unsocial and predatory 
propensities. It may be that from the beginning light and 
darkness have been contending, that the light has been shining 
and the darkness comprehended it not ; but it has never yet 
been quenched, and the humanist makes bold to think that 
the light is gaining upon the darkness. 

The World of Decency (Sittlichkeit) which Lord Haldane 
described some thirteen years ago has proved to be a mirage, 
and many nations are as lawless as parching tribes in a 
desert. The terrible fact is that we are not united on funda- 
mental moralities. Lord Milner reminded us that the Church 
and Greco-Roman culture were the forces that made for 
moral unity in medieval Europe. Of these the former has 
been dispossessed of her authority over large areas. Would 
it not be an irretrievable disaster, he asked, were classical 
culture, that other spiritual bond, to be dissipated ? 

Such an opinion deserves to be well pondered. While we 
must admit that the authority of the Church as an institu- 
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tion has been weakened, we hold that Christianity itself, so 
far from being devitalised, is still the most powerful humanis- 
ing factor; and really there is no room for pitting Chris- 
tianity and Humanism against each other, for rightly under- 
stood they are complementary, and the words of Jesus still 
hold, “‘ He that is not against me is for me.” After a frantic 
night the world lies gasping at the opened door of its dun- 
geon ; if the Gospel is still the light of a new and better day to 
warm its heart, Humanism, like a morning breeze, may cool 
its fevered mind. 

The term ‘‘ Humanism” has been pre-eminently asso- 
ciated with the study of Greek and Latin Classics, but 
Science also in its ideal has come to be one phase of the 
humanistic spirit. Indeed it is quite arguable that during 
the nineteenth century the Classics were not the most potent 
sources of renewal for Humanism, but that Science rather 
was the liberalising spirit that reacted upon and revived the 
study of the Classics. As they were taught in the schools of 
England, even until the third decade of the century, and in 
the universities during the previous century, there was little 
of the humane either in their methods or their substance. 
Too often this teaching consisted of meaningless rules of 
Latin grammar and of mere translation in prose and verse. 
A certain precision, it is true, in the use of words did result, 
and it must not be overlooked that ‘“‘ Canning and Peel and 
Gladstone, no less than Chatham, Burke and Pitt, were the 
products of the old classical course. . . . And it does not 
seem unreasonable to attribute the broad human sympathy 
of the House of Commons, its love of stately oratory which 
appealed to the nobler elements in our nature, and its dawn- 
ing consciousness of a national mission for the promotion of 
liberty in part at least to its familiarity with a great litera- 
ture’ (Archer). But in general at that time the tone both 
in school and college was low, and it was not from the stratum 
of society which had been educated on the Classics that the 
new energies issued which were to reform England. There 
was little of the restless craving for knowledge, of the intense 
curiosity and of the sincere spirit of inquiry, which inspired 
the soul of classical Greece. The ruling classes, contented 
with things as they were, believed that education in the 
Classics should be reserved for the aristocracy or the upper 
middle ranks, whose were the great public schools and the 
universities for the most part. Higher education was designed 
to maintain the status quo and impede social change; if the 
common people were to be over-educated they might become 
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discontented with their lot. As a fact, better opportunities 
existed for the poor boy to rise through education in medizval 
England than in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

If this was the state of affairs when the Classics reigned 
supreme, are their opponents not justified in saying that they 
were dispossessed none too soon? And will they not point 
also to the fact that Greek civilisation at its best was founded 
upon slavery ? Isnot, therefore, the study of Latin and Greek 
too sectional and aristocratic to be genuinely humane? This 
substratum of slavery, it may be answered, did not imply the 
degradation we associate with the institution, and in a true 
sense slavery made a genuine democracy possible within 
limits by affording such relaxation from manual toil for the 
people as a whole that they might enjoy a full human life—in 
the theatre which they thronged, at the games where the 
body was cultivated to a beautiful form, for the few in that 
intellectual discourse with one another which took the place 
of reading with us, and in those religious ceremonials com- 
plementing so harmoniously their sculpture and temples. 

How different from this was the England of the opening 
of the nineteenth century. A select few were touched by one 
side of classical humanism, but to its moving power even the 
educated circles were strangers. During the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, however, a revival took place, and 
to-day the literatures of Greece and Rome are understood and 
taught as they have never been. Of this fact one of the most 
recent evidences is the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the British Government, entitled The Classics in Educa- 
tion, which was received with a chorus of approval. 

It may therefore not be amiss to turn briefly to one of its 
most important statements : 


“* The ultimate defence of a classical education in the 
strict sense of the phrase is that the Greek and Romans 
were races whose languages were developed under the 
stimulus of peculiarly noble and successful experience : 
that their experience found very perfect expression in 
literature, exposing clearly the character of thought and 
feeling enshrined in the languages ; that the experiences 
thus enshrined are singularly well-marked in type, com- 
paratively unbroken by cross-currents from without and 
diverse from one another, and that the languages are 
sufficiently unlike our own to compel attention to every 
step in the mechanism of linguistic expression.” 


This very condensed paragraph deserves expansion :— 
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Greek and Roman thought belong to an era when civilisation 
was still comparatively simple. The world was small; people 
wrought out their life uninfluenced by alien conceptions 
which might have confused or diluted their own. During the 
Hellenistic age, indeed, this purity and simplicity were infected 
from the Orient with germs which, as Gilbert Murray says, 
made the world ‘ lose its nerve,”’ but in the classical days of 
Greece and in the best writers of Rome there was no such 
infusion. The literatures of the modern world—English, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish—are much more indebted 
to one another and to a common spirit of Western civilisation. 
Not one of them can be called a “‘ neutral” language in the 
sense that that of Hellas was: nor as possessing genius as 
original in its realm as was that of Israel in another. In 
studying Greek literature, therefore, we turn to a pure and 
unique source for human thought, “‘ the fountain-head of 
poetical tradition in Europe.” 

Coming as they do from a world so different from our own, 
Greek and Latin literatures demand from us a sustained effort 
for their comprehension, whereas the ideas expressed in 
modern literatures being familiar are much more easily trans- 
lated from one modern language to another. The valuation 
of words and conceptions is comparatively easy, and the 
process of translation does not serve so well to train the mind 
in accurate definition or delicacy of expression. 

The life and experience of the Greeks and Romans were 
singularly rich. ‘‘ To Greece we owe the love of Science, the 
love of Art, the love of Freedom: not Science alone, Art 
alone, or Freedom alone, but these vitally correlated with one 
another and brought into organic union. And in this union 
we recognise the distinctive features of the West. The Greek 
genius is the European genius in its first and brightest 
bloom.” The Greeks, tinged though they were with melan- 
choly, devoted themselves to and lived a varied and com- 
prehensive life in a natural environment of unusual beauty. 
They enjoyed life to the full up to the measure that the 
present fleeting world allows satisfaction to human beings. 
“* Two things alone there are that cherish life’s bloom to its 
utmost sweetness amidst the fair flowers of wealth—to have 
good success and to win therefore fair fame. Seek not to be 
as Zeus; if the portion of these honours fall to thee, thou 
hast already all. The things of mortals best befit mortality ” 
(Pind. Isth. iv.). Man ‘ has some likeness to the immortals, 
perchance in lofty mind, perchance in form ” (Pindar, quoted 
by Jebb in Classical Greek Poetry). 
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This rich and varied human experience found expression 
in what is probably the most perfect of languages. As com- 
pared with its Aryan and Semitic predecessors and contem- 
poraries it was “‘ free from exaggeration or grotesque conceit. 
It had a perfect sense of fitness and measure.” These ele- 
ments which are afforded in supreme quality by the classical 
literatures are among the most potent for education, and, 
as might have been expected, they have awakened the human 
mind. Science owed its birth to Greece; and the rebirth of 
Humanism may be credited in part to Greece because it 
sprang from a deeper understanding of its literature. Science 
itself as handmaid to the elder lady is reproducing all uncon- 
sciously much that was far from being alien to the Greek 
mind. 

Unlike the linguist and the littérateur, the man of Science 
is in little danger of dallying with mere words or conventional 
ideas, because in the laboratory he is in constant touch with 
concrete fact and is ever expecting something which keeps his 
curiosity on the qui vive. He is alert in his environment. 
This spirit of investigation is a genuine quality of Humanism. 
Originally the impulse of progress came when the Greeks in 
the wake of the Phcenicians went out into a wider world; a 
similar impulse contributed a second time to a Renascence 
when America was discovered, and within the last century 
the increased facilities for travel have again stimulated human 
thought by enlarging the world. Man’s control over Nature 
thrills him with a fresh sense of power; he arises gloriously 
in his might ; his intellect leaps forth. The marvels of the 
universe in which he lives call out latent energies and widen 
the range of his vision. He cannot but be humanised by his 
contact with Nature. Speaking of Shackleton lately, Nansen 
said, “‘ It is the same with all explorers, the attraction of the 
unknown is enormous. And the call is not confined to 
explorers. We all feel the attraction of the unknown and of 
unknown problems. Their solution is what we are all work- 
ing for. The interest of the man of science in tackling his 
problem in the laboratory is as great as that of the explorer 
in unknown lands. No one knows what is ahead of him, but 
we all wish to know. To reach the goal of the unknown is our 
great desire.” ‘‘ All knowledge begins and ends with wonder,”’ 
as Coleridge said, “‘ but the first wonder is the child of ignor- 
ance, while the second wonder is the parent of adoration ” ; 
and similar truth is contained in the words of a kindred spirit ; 
‘* Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is 
the impassioned expression which is on the countenance of all 
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Science.” Does not the geologist wandering over vast moors 
or dwelling among the mountains in his solitude catch a 
glimpse, as Wordsworth did, of the Being that pervades 
Nature ? 

Of course if Science never leaves the laboratory and its 
eyes are glued to the unrelated fact it will be quite as deaden- 
ing as mere linguistics ; but if from investigation of the atom 
the man of Science rises to the contemplation of the universe, 
if in the exquisite adaptations of organisms he is led to con- 
sider the extraordinary beauty and fitness of animate life, he 
will be moved by an awe that cannot fail to tranquillise his 
spirit and to humble his mind, so that, losing the arrogance of 
the materialistic heart, he becomes receptive of truth that 
humanises. Who can listen to a physicist expound the struc- 
ture of the atom without being moved by the extraordinary 
daring of the human mind and the appeal to the imagination ? 
‘ It is one of the most amazing results of modern Science that 
the nature of mechanisms, too minute or too distant to be 
directly studied with the help of the microscope or the tele- 
scope, can be, in part at least, revealed to reason. This 
depends upon the fact that a ray of light, like a human being, 
bears about it indications alike of its origin and of its history ; 
and can be made to tell whence it sprang and through what 
vicissitudes it has passed.”” By the contemplation of such 
truth man’s mind may be moralised and prepared to accept 
ideal themes which are anything but materialistic. The great 
men of Science treat the world with reverence. 

The “insatiable spirit of curiosity and research” is a 
mark of high intellect, and at its best is nothing but an 
intense desire for truth. But the man of Science may be 
exposed to greater temptations than the classical humanist to 
pervert his ideals by reason of the opportunities which offer 
for turning them to the production of wealth. With what 
ease the Mendelian might apply his knowledge to increasing 
the yield of rubber, flax or wheat. Yet were he to abandon 
his ideal he would soon quench his real passion for penetrating 
to the secrets of Nature, to the cell and the chromosome ; he 
would soon dull his sense for the genuine artistry of his crossing 
of plants, blending of flowers, matching of leaves smooth and 
crumpled; he would soon lose his wonder at the ways of 
insects, beetles, crawling things, birds, and the mystery of 
animal life. Nature once crammed for him with suggestion 
might then be turned into a factory for money making, and 
his emotion at the living panorama cease to glow. 

Especially do the physicists seem to have been outstanding 
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as humanists. Whence came the humanism of Newton, 
Clerk-Maxwell, Faraday, Stokes, Kelvin? Doubtless in 
part as a personal quality; but surely also from their 
researches into truth, which are often so delicate and com- 
prehensive that their hypotheses may be called beautiful if 
not sublime. 

There was, however, another contributory cause. Such 
of them as were trained in the Universities were bred in a 
humanistic atmosphere. They were, to use the words of 
Goldwin Smith, ‘‘ domesticated in a place of general culture, 
under humanising and liberalising influences and with the 
checks and corrections which the juxtaposition of different 
sciences affords.’’ This of course was an extraneous cause, 
not an intrinsic element in the humanising power of the 
Sciences themselves ; and it seems to me that this liberalising 
influence is more prevalent in British and American univer- 
sities than elsewhere. I can think of two European men of 
Science whom I have heard lecture on the same theme—the 
one a humanist, the other a bare scientist. They were moulded 
in different schools. _ The one came from Cambridge, the 
other from Leipzig. The latter was dogmatic, challenging, 
devoid of a sense of the mystery of the unknowable. The 
former was courteous but resolute in his convictions though 
ready to acknowledge error, moving from point to point of 
his argument in a persuasive rather than an imperious 
manner, human and tolerant, the hand softly gloved, but of 
firm grasp. May it be that the humanism of Cambridge 
counts for this? Do not men who live together in college 
communities acquire a pleasing tolerance because of the dif- 
fused humanism and the traditional amenities of their sur- 
roundings ? Do they not unconsciously learn through the 
give and take of argument or conversation that Truth is 
larger than one’s convictions ? 

But granting fully the function of Science in the develop- 
ment of humanism when its votary is moved to reverence by 
the extraordinary beauty of organic nature, even as the poet 
finds in it the vesture of the Infinite and an inspiration of the 
Sublime, there is yet a richer and deeper humanism in the 
life of Man who inherits this globe and has sought to under- 
stand it during the transient period of his occupation. For 
our full development we must cultivate the feelings and tastes 
as well as the powers of observation and reasoning, and be 
quickened and refreshed from those sources in which the 
mind and feelings of man are revealed in their purest forms. 
Here we turn to the Classics, “‘ the best manual of humanity,” 
Vou. XXIV.—No. 1. 5 
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and the Hebrew Scriptures ; to Auschylus and Job ; Sophocles 





and Isaiah; Aristotle and the Wisdom Literature; Plato ee 
and the Parables and Words of Jesus ; Demosthenes and the th 
Epistles of St. Paul. How true an appreciation of Greek sh 
literature is given in these words of S. H. Butcher, one of the ra 
greatest humanists of his time: “ Those great and eternal a 
commonplaces in which Greek poetry delights, with their its 
measured cadence, their serene and condensed wisdom, have th 
a strange power of solemnizing and subduing the emotions. in 
They come home to us in all the fulness of their original ay 
meaning, as familiar truths fraught with new significance. at 
The tension of overwrought feeling is relaxed when the fret tl 
and stir of the moment, and the accidents of the individual O 
existence, are placed in the larger perspective of some | el 
universal law.” tc 
Humanism implies an earnest contact with reality, and 
the fundamental virtues and passions of our life are too P 
simple to be recondite. It is concerned with what man takes oO 
intense interest in—truth, beauty, goodness, religion. Soa | t} 
humanistic age is not an artificial age. Not Alexandria but | re 
Athens is its capital city. ’ d 
But even in real things there are degrees of worth for the ; d 
soul of man, and Humanism has not equal interest in all ~ re 
things human. The quality of the experience must always t] 
be considered. Anthropology, for example, is a most fascinat- t 
ing study. We turn with deep curiosity to the origins of our 
race to discover how primitive folk lived, what their pursuits f 
were, what they attempted in the way of Art; and this 5 
interest has created the history of culture. Our museums a 
devote much of their space to every phase of developing e 
civilisation, to human dress, arms, dwellings, industries, art, I 
means of barter, commerce, religion. In their comprehen- I 
siveness they bear witness to our boundless curiosity as to all I 
things human. Archeology gathers the concrete data out of I 
which we can construct the history of our past, and as such ( 
is an important branch of science. But it is tributary to our i 
intellectual rather than to our purely humanistic equipment. { 
In so far as it is an interpreter of the thought of an age, } 


archeology is genuinely humane; as, for example, when 
it presents the mise en scéne of the world in which men 
lived. It reveals the progress of man’s activities as they 
were reflected in the physical, economic, and social en- 
vironment in which each generation passed its earthly 
existence. When Archeology becomes the exponent of the 
Fine Arts it approaches very closely to Humanism, for the 
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sculpture, painting, decoration, and architecture of a people 
set forth some of their conceptions of the Beautiful. But in 
the history of the Fine Arts, just as in philology, many minds 
show an all too ready tendency to dwell upon the curious 
rather than upon the humane. The scientific framework 
absorbs their interest. They expound language rather than 
its meaning; they dwell on the phases of sculpture more 
than on the beauty of the statue. Even in music there is an 
intellectual interest. That such an interest may heighten the 
appreciation immensely does not admit of doubt; but when 
admiration for the technique of the performer prevails over 
the emotional enjoyment scientific interest predominates. 
Of course supreme pleasure results when the intellectual 
element gives concentrated direction to the flood of rich 
tone. 

Humanism is critical. It has standards of value. It 
passes judgments of worth on what is presented. A history 
of Greek sculpture, or of Greek literature, may be based upon 
the most thorough scientific research, and yet all that a 
reader may get from the investigation may be an outline of 
development in technique or an indiscriminating mass of 
details. But when Humanism takes up the work it selects 
results which will produce esthetic effects and stimulate 
thought or beauty of the highest order. It illuminates thereby 
the eye of the heart. 

In the realm of Humanism the domains rise in value, as, 
for example, the sublime has a nobler effect upon the human 
spirit than ordinary beauty. “In ‘beauty’ that which 
appears in a sensuous form seems to rest in it, to be perfectly 
embodied in it, and to have no tendency to pass beyond it. 
In the sublime, even where no such tendency is felt and sub- 
limity is nearest to ‘ beauty’ we still feel the presence of a 
power held in reserve, which could with ease exceed its 
present expression. . . . All sublimity is an image of infinity ” 
(Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry). Of course the sublime 
in Art, Poetry, and Nature always contributes to Humanism, 
though there are many elements of genuine Humanism that 
have nothing to do with the sublime. 

In the selective process Humanism seeks for the True, the 
Beautiful and the Good, and its search is incomplete unless 
it acquire some element from each. Science may make an 
effective contribution both of the True and the Beautiful. 
In the form of Archeology it may also do much to reveal the 
garment or outer abode of the human spirit. But the highest 
manifestation of Humanism must include the Good. And 
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for this we turn to literature, to philosophy and to history. 
It may be that the Good is adumbrated in the True and the 
Beautiful; that depends upon the range that is given to 
them ; but the Good should be inclusive of both the True and 
the Beautiful. 

If this analysis of Humanism is correct, the process of its 
cultivation must be both comprehensive and selective. It 
must gratefully receive whatever contributions to the True 
and the Beautiful may be brought both by Science and 
Art, and it must stand ready to be borne aloft on their wings 
into the Sublime. But it will not be content with this: it 
will seek them even more in literature, philosophy and his- 
tory, where they are united with aspiration for the Good. It 
will demand that philosophy in its quest for the Good, which 
in its case will be identified with the True, shall also, as in 
Plato, be expressed in terms of the Beautiful; that history 
shall not be a mere record of facts, scientifically accurate, but 
that it shall be an interpretation of the character of nations 
and individuals. Is it too much to hope that history will 
reveal a process of the Good, a moral development in Society ? 
Many historians hold that it does. 

Humanism, I repeat, involves an application of standards, 
and a process of selection. If so, those who are most interested 
in its promotion will endeavour to maintain in the scheme of 
education, at the highest measure possible for each grade and 
department, whatever affords the strongest motives for the 
development of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. And 
that not only for the few, but for all according to their oppor- 
tunities and capacities. For some few the Greek and Roman 
literatures will remain the supreme, though they cannot 
be made for all the exclusive, arbiters and promoters 
of Humanism. And no people as it grows in refinement 
of thought and appreciation of the best can neglect the 
Classics, not only because the few should be given the chance 
to profit by them, but also because the culture of the many 
will, in the long run, be determined by the quality of the 
culture of the few, who will maintain the standards up to 
which the average will constantly strive. None will be 
readier than the classical scholar to admit that for the mass 
of the people their native literature must be the source, 
almost the only source, for the development of their taste, 
the enrichment of their thought, the appeal to their emotions, 
and the inspiration for their noblest efforts. But such a 
source of power for mankind through the mediation of the 
few, as is afforded by the ancient Classics, cannot lie buried 
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in a ruinous past. It must be opened up to fertilise the fields 
upon which men and women in each generation erect their 
secular dwellings. Nor is there reason for discouragement. 
The new spirit that has been infused into the teaching of the 
Classics, and the broader and deeper insight into their mean- 
ing which now prevails, are so justifying their worth to the 
world that it will not suffer them to disappear as an outworn 
creed. Some men of Science generously admit that a draught 
from that quickening fountain may be the best preparation 
even for their own pursuits. But it is probable that the 
essence and influence of the Classics will be preserved through 
the few who can appreciate the peculiar gifts of the Greek and 
Roman genius. This study is difficult, and should not be 
imposed upon the indifferent, except in so far as this is neces- 
sary in order to preserve the opportunities for the few. In 
fact opponents of Greek have rallied their forces and have 
sought to close the citadel. Cannot the treasures neverthe- 
less be exchanged quietly in the gates by skilful traffickers 
who will display their wares persuasively ? Does it not rest 
as a duty upon the few to make known the value of the gifts 
they possess ? The matter of supreme importance is to con- 
serve for those who are competent to enjoy it the opportunity 
of coming under the influence of classical Humanism. Modern 
democracy will suffer unless its thinkers are allowed to be in 
the succession of those who reach back to rediscovered Hellas, 
there to find anew for themselves those principles of life and 
thought which are as much needed by our modern world as 
by those who first gave them utterance. 

The question must on occasion present itself whether the 
pure thinker, the mere humanist absorbed in abstract thought 
or literature, is a product who will be eliminated by progress. 
This class at its best is not numerous, for even of such as have 
an academic training few are to be given the title; but as 
regards even these few it is difficult to persuade the man-in- 
the-street that they have an important function in our 
civilisation. Yet they are in fact real dynamos of thought, 
centres of energy, who through their ideas supply power to 
others of a less rare type of intellect who carry on the average 
work of society. Consider our prevailing political and social 
philosophies. It would be an exceedingly difficult task to 
appraise their origins, but there can be no doubt that much 
is due in England to the idealism of Thomas Hill Green and 
of that solitary figure Edward Caird, who himself was a 
product of the Greek spirit. ‘“‘ Idealism has served as a 
logical framework and setting for the whole progressive 
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movement of our time, justifying and fostering the quickened 
sense of a common responsibility, not by lowering but rather 
by heightening the claims of personality, justifying indus- 
trial legislation, housing reform, municipal progress, the 
regulation of the drink traffic, popular education, and at the 
same time insisting always on the superiority of the progress 
that a people achieves for itself over the mechanical good 
government that may be imposed upon it from above” 
(Nation, November 7, 1908). 

No one has a more sincere understanding and love for his 
own English tongue than the classical scholar. It is his 
delight, and a constant source of joy to him, that we who 
speak this tongue can read Chaucer, Shakespeare, the Eng- 
lish Bible, Milton, and the Masters of our poetry and prose, 
who in their turn have made each succeeding century 
memorable. A very living and growing language it is, and 
we are confident that in each generation to come genius will 
arise to create fresh literature for the enrichment of the 
Humanism that is transmitted from age to age. If the 
Classics are maintained there is no fear lest English be 
forgotten. 

Nor will the Classicists have any quarrel with those who 
devote themselves to the literatures of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Germany, for they, too, will rejoice in Dante, Moliére, and 
Goethe, and will support all who are creating an international 
spirit by interpreting the literatures of the world. We ask 
for balance and proportion, not for exclusive privilege. 

But what of the dreams of a universal language which 
some expect to see realised? It is being promoted as an 
auxiliary for “the prompt and world-wide diffusion of 
Scientific data, and for interecommunicating between nations 
differing in languages” ; and the success in the use of Arabic 
numerals, the metric system, chemical formule, notation in 
music, and other technical usages is being adduced in support 
of it. Its promoters look to psychologists and philologists 
especially for advice as to its construction. It is therefore to 
be a scientific product mainly for utilitarian purposes. 
** Latin is regarded as too difficult a medium, and the accept- 
ance of any modern national language would confer undue 
advantages and excite jealousy.” But the success of this 
project, which is not new, will be more difficult of attainment 
than was the adoption of any other notation or system now in 
use. They came as the fittest instruments for restricted pur- 
poses. The creation of a language, however, involves factors 
much greater than those with which the psychologist or the 
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philologist can deal. History, social customs, thought, reli- 
gion are of the essence of our languages, and these do not 
work easily in artificial framework. It remains to be seen 
whether with the progress of civilisation a means of com- 
munication can be definitely created which will be used for 
only some of the purposes for which languages are now 
employed. Nations are exceedingly tenacious of their speech ; 
it embodies their spirit ; and if internationalism in language 
were to be effective, would it not be necessary, as in other 
fields, to give full recognition to national individuality ? 
Possibly as time passes some one language—say English— 
may be accepted by the world for the narrow purposes of 
trade and science, while each national language will be 
cherished as warmly as ever. An artificial language would 
hardly be more than a tool: as such it might be of value; 
but something more is needed for the diffusion of universal 
Humanism, for it is not correct to say, as an English inspector 
of schools is reported to have said, that “‘ the acquisition of 
a language whose root words are largely derived from a Latin 
source has had precisely the same effect as the cultivation of 
the classical languages in a secondary school.” Such a language 
could not begin to be a competitor with the Classics in regard 
to Humanism. 

Greek and Latin literatures constitute one of the richest 
layers from which the roots of our common civilisation have 
drawn their sustenance, and they should continue to yield 
some of the finest fruits of an international mind; for they 
are neutral, they reflect no modern politics, no racial differ- 
ences, no recent antagonisms in religion. They existed before 
modern tongues and literatures came into being. They pre- 
serve the calm of “‘ old, unhappy, far-off things, and battles 
long ago.” In them all nations can claim a common posses- 
sion, and from them draw a common Humanism. 


R. A. FALCONER. 


TORONTO, 








A DEFENCE OF ADVERTISING. 
BRIAN ROWE. 


THOSE who practise advertising cannot but be grateful to the 
Hon. E. Lyttelton for having brought to light the growth of 
their trade, and having subjected its labours to so searching 
and fundamental an inquiry. Too little is known about 
advertising ; what is known is what is apparent from the 
surface ; and the surface, alas, just now presents few things 
to strengthen the belief of the people in the soundness of 
advertising as a principle. There is too much mystery— 
advertising is very simple. 

Let us dig below the first stratum, and see whether there 
can be any justification for the existence of advertising. The 
case stated by the Hon. E. Lyttelton runs roughly as follows : 

“* The object of advertising is selfish and competitive. It 
intends to influence the public to buy X’s goods instead of 
Y’s. The public pay the major portion of the advertising 
bill. They do not benefit by any advertising in excess of 
what is necessary for their information. Persuasion in 
advertising is illegitimate. Advertising employs vast num- 
bers of people unproductively, and so far as it is persuasive, 
and not merely informative, is a criminal waste of money.” 

This is a criticism which goes to the root of things. The 
source from which it comes demands both our respect and 
our answer. If our critic is right, we have no desire to remain 
in a business which injures the country. If he is wrong, as 
we believe he is, then he is doing a hurt to the common good 
by propagating opinions which tend to render ineffective the 
efforts of business men to enrich and improve our nation. 
Although a seriatim investigation of our critic’s points is not 
the easist form of answer, we believe he will be better satisfied 
if his contentions are answered in order. 

1. We must agree that advertising is in the main a 
vehicle of competitive selling. In effect every advertiser is 
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saying, ‘‘ Buy my goods,” and therefore, ‘‘ Don’t buy the 
other man’s.” That is because advertising has no entity 
of its own, and can only exist as the mouthpiece of some one 
who has something to tell the public. Since trade and com- 
merce is in England essentially competitive, advertising must 
also be competitive. An advertising man can no more be a 
co-operative philanthropist than can asales manager. He has 
the responsibility of spending large sums of his employer’s 
money, and the expenditure must result in profit. 

That is not to say that advertising does not perform a very 
real service to the public, nor that a growing volume of it is 
not truly co-operative. There are, for instance, some five 
prominent brands of electric vacuum sweepers on the market. 
Inasmuch as their advertising, although competitive, is in all 
cases designed to persuade women to remove dust from their 
homes instead of merely stirring it up and leaving most of it 
indoors, it is doing the public a service. In fact, the adver- 
tising of any commodities or service which is better than its 
predecessors, whether made or rendered by the advertiser 
or his competitors, and which is not known to every possible 
purchaser, is obviously enabling the public to enjoy better 
products or better service. 

The interesting point here is that advertising drives a 
manufacturer to improve the thing sold. The limelight 
shows up its imperfections. It is easy to sell an attractive, 
but unsound article, to any one, so long as it is not trade- 
marked and advertised. But if a manufacturer, whose name 
is well known to the public, put on the market an inferior 
batch of paint (for instance), Tom would tell Dick, and Dick 
would tell Harry, and they would probably never risk another 
tin of paint made by that firm. But if the paint were not 
trade-marked, and the manufacturer did not advertise, Tom 
could not warn Dick to avoid it, and might even inadvertently 
buy the same paint himself at another shop. 

The first step in the discussion of any modern advertising 
campaign, conducted by any good modern advertising 
agency, is to ask: 

(1) Is the product as good as it can be ? 

(2) Does it fill a real need adequately ? 

(8) Is it worth spending money on ? 

(4) Is it in the best form ? 

(5) Is it sold in the right unit ? 

1 As, for instance, the advertising of Scottish woollens, British tomatoes, 


British cars, fruit, etc., all of which is in aid of an industry as a whole. 
Observe also the B.C.G.A., the E.D.A., and T.D.A. 
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(6) Is it packed and handled in the best and most economi- 
ca] way ? 
and where the answer is “‘ No,”’ then a research is conducted 
and improvements effected before advertising. Cannot this 
fairly be said to be a service rendered to the community by 
advertising men ? 

We unfortunates who practise advertising are always 
called liars. We suffer for the sins of our predecessors, and 
of those who are not trained in the ways of advertising. If 
there is a reform needed in advertising, it is to prevent any 
one practising advertising who is not qualified to do so. The 
creed of the moderns in our work is that only truth can 
succeed. It is difficult to persuade manufacturers that this 
is so. But the gospel is preached unceasingly. If the pro- 
portion of honest men to liars in advertising is not 99 to 1, as 
it should be, we can only say that we are working towards 
that end. 

In any case, advertising does not make rogues. Rather 
one cannot keep rogues out of it at present, any more than 
one can keep away from the other professions those to whom 
truth is less dear than temporary prosperity. He would be a 
bold man who would claim that any profession, business, or 
occupation was free from liars and hypocrites. 

These confessions are not edifying, but there is still the 
one great fact in which to find comfort : in the long run no 
advertiser can be successful unless he is honest and truthful. 
This has been proved over and over again. 

There are but two exceptions. 

So long as doctors make a mystery of the healing of the 
body, so long will it be possible to advertise quack medicines 
with lies, and make a profit out of them. And, without in 
this case there being any time limit, it will always be possible 
to tell lies about beauty preparations, and if the liar is suffi- 
ciently flattering to the fair sex, thereby to amass a fortune. 

Perhaps this is not the fault of the advertising man. 

The time is coming when the public will be able to buy 
any advertised article with implicit faith in its unvarying 
good quality and in the truthfulness of the claims made for 
it. If one will with an unbiassed mind look at the advertise- 
ments of the larger advertisers (other than patent medicines 
and beauty preparations), such as those in any current issue 
of Punch, one cannot but agree that there is very little 
evidence in this field of a desire to deceive the public. 

2. Who pays for advertising ? 
The bare statement that the public pays the cost of 
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advertising is, of course, true, but the implication that the 
public pays more for advertised goods than they would if the 
same goods were not advertised is a fallacy. 

Every product purchased has two costs, the making cost 
and the distribution cost. If the public made pilgrimages to 
the various factories to purchase every commodity that they 
customarily buy, even then they would have to pay more 
than the cost of raw material, packing and labour. They 
would have to pay the manufacturer’s rent for him, the cost 
of his heat, light and power; they would have to subscribe 
towards his Rolls or his Ford, the carpets in his office, to- 
wards his journeyings to and fro, his accountant’s fees, his 
bad debts, his secretaries, his bookkeepers, his holidays and 
his bank balance. 

And if the public prefer to go to a shop close to their own 
homes and purchase whatever pleases them, they must pay, 
over and above the cost of materials, labour, overhead and 
manufacturer’s profit, all the costs that go by the name of 
distribution costs; such costs as warehousing, packing, 
transport, salesman’s salaries and commissions ; wholesalers’ 
costs, such as bookkeeping, rent, secretarial charges, interest 
on capital, and profit ; and retailer’s costs, such as rent, heat 
and light, window display costs, his assistants’ salaries, the 
interest on his capital, insurance, and a hundred and one 
other charges. 

Every penny passed over the counter goes in fractions to 
a hundred different pockets, to meet one of the multifarious 
expenses that has been incurred in the making, packing and 
distributing of the article purchased. 

Among these expenses there is to be included advertising. 
It is always a small expense. It may be one-twelfth of a 
penny on a fourpenny cake of soap; or it may be the odd 
fifteen shillings on a fifteen guinea typewriter. It probably 
averages 4 per cent. of the selling price of all advertised 
commodities on the market. This is considerably less than 
the commission paid to manufacturers’ salesmen. It is 
vastly less than the retailing cost. The public pays the 
retailer anything between 15 and 60 per cent. for his services 
in making goods accessible for purchase. The public often 
oy the delivery boy more than the advertising costs 

im. 

And, as will be shown hereafter, advertising, capably 
handled, always reduces all other costs, and in so doing 
virtually ceases to be a cost. So that the advertising man, 
instead of taking money out of the pockets of the public, and 
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not doing anything for what he takes, in effect puts money 
into the purse of the public. 

It is thus totally misleading to broadcast the news that 
the public pays for advertising. 

You will often be told so in shops that dislike advertising ; 
but your purchase will suffer something in quality, or uni- 
resi or convenience, or real cheapness if you deal in such 
shops. 

3. We come to the contention that the public do not 
benefit by advertising, except in so far as it is purely informa- 
tive. We have said that there is a great deal of advertising 
that, while being competitive, is at the same time truly 
co-operative, and in the spirit of progress. This is neces- 
sarily so. For the truth is that there can be no such thing 
as merely informative advertising. If the rotund proprietor 
of the Mother Redcap hangs out a sign, signifying that a cut 
off the joint and two vegetables may be purchased for the 
sum of tenpence, even this innocuous announcement is 
competitive, and not merely informative. For the pro- 
prietor has this sign painted in the hope that the wayfarer 
may prefer his joint and his vegetables to those which may 
be purchased over the way from the hussy at the Dog and 
Duck. All announcements are competitive, even the theatri- 
cal announcements in The Times. 

Nor can it be held that modern advertising is in excess 
of that necessary for the information of the public. This 
can only come about when every head of the population 
is familiar with the particulars of every article or service 
which is available to him and of which he could possibly take 
real advantage. 

Dr Lyttelton appears to look upon persuasion in adver- 
tising as an immoral practice. But is it immoral or even 
inexpedient for the public good for a manufacturer who 
believes that he makes something which contributes to the 
happiness or advantage of the public to persuade the public 
to buy his product rather than continue to purchase some 
less profitable or less healthful or less pleasing commodity ? 
Persuasion is the prerogative of any man of sincerity, whether 
he be a missionary, churchman, politician, reformer or manu- 
facturer. If we believe the world will be better for buying 
our goods surely we may persuade the world to buy. Just 
as if we believe the world will be better for embracing our 
creed, we have every justification for the use of persuasion. 

If a law could be passed making it penal to manufacture 
goods or services that are against the public interest, or to 
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say by word of mouth or in print anything that tends to 
mislead the public in their estimation of goods or service, no 
one would be better pleased than the modern advertising 
man. Our motto, adopted in conclave last year, is ‘‘ Truth 
in Advertising.” To this ideal we work; to this ideal we 
approach ; but human frailty has not yet been eliminated. 
If the advertiser may not employ persuasion, then surely the 
retailer must be similarly disallowed the privilege of freedom 
of speech. He must sell in silence. He must not display 
goods for sale in his windows, for that is an act of persuasion. 
And the salesman must learn off the information about his 
products by rote, lest in selling he err into an act of persuasion. 

4. Do the public benefit by advertising ? 

In many ways they benefit—if advertising be well and 
truly planned and executed. 

It has been proved in every kind of retailing that well- 
advertised goods cost less to sell. If the average man desires 
to purchase a razor, and is offered by the retailer a razor 
without trade-mark or name, he will regard it suspiciously, 
and consume several precious moments of the retail salesman’s 
time in inspection and argument. But if he is offered a choice 
of Gillette, Kropp, Autostrop and Gem, he will without 
many moments’ thought name his favourite. More sales in 
less time. More turnover for the retailer, a lower cost 
of doing business; a reduction on overhead expenses; a 
smaller stock necessary ; less captial involved ; more capital 
available for expansion. 

Advertising can create a steady demand, involving many 
economies in production and warehousing; it can turn a 
seasonal demand into an all-the-year demand. It increases 
turnover, finds new markets, creates employment, dispels 
short-time employment, keeps money moving and increases 
prosperity. It enormously facilitates the operations of 
purchasing. It moves money faster; it is an enormously 
energetic salesman, costing for its effects infinitely less than 
any two-legged salesman, whose comparatively sluggish sales 
methods increase the price of his goods. 

Advertising is the enemy of sloth. It hates to see lazy 
money tied up in bags and not earning its keep. It hates to 
see stock consuming costly space on the shelves, and not 
helping any one. It hates the long-winded salesman. 

Standardisation is another enormous economy coming 
from advertising. Shoe retailers, for instance, used each to 
prefer certain styles for their individual custom. In 1913 a 
shoe manufacturer carried a line of over 4000 styles and 
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sizes. Now he advertises, and the public accept almost the 
same styles all over the country ; his inventory now only 
contains 750 numbers. He has cut 30 per cent. off his 
prices. The retailers are carrying smaller stocks, tying up 
less capital, doing a more rapid turnover, making more money, 
and selling better and cheaper shoes. 

5. If advertising is used for the sale of goods that are 
deemed by Dr Lyttelton to be against the public interest, 
then it is certainly, if it is well executed, doing what in Dr 
Lyttelton’s estimation is harm. 

But the remedy, surely, is not to make illegal the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages and other possibly harmful 
products, but to prevent their manufacture at all. And 
surely the retailer of such things is quite as much at fault 
as is the man who does the advertising. 

6. Finally, let no one look upon this work of advertising 
men as being unproductive. This £175,000,000 per annum 
is not being blown into the air as munitions were in the war ; 
nor is it going overseas, or lying in the ocean bed. It is in 
circulation ; it is creating employment ; and returning to its 
spender to create more employment. It is being spent 
largely on printing ; on printing newspapers, leaflets, posters, 
price lists, catalogues. It is also going to artists, engravers, 
writers, paper makers, ink makers, machinery manufacturers. 

While decreasing costs, and lowering prices, it is simul- 
taneously providing employment for hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

In the estimation of myself and my colleagues, we are 
using the brains and skill that God gave us and the Universi- 
ties trained for us in a service second to none in its economic 
value to the nation. England’s prosperity depends on selling 
more and producing more. Sales must lead the way to 
greater production, and advertising is the cheapest and 
most rapid form of selling. 

Advertising is a service worthy of, nay, demanding, the 
very best brains and finest intellects in the country. 


BRIAN ROWE. 


Lonpon. 
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THE ROOTS OF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM. 


H. C. CORRANCE. 


Wuat may be called the theological root of Anglo-Catholicism 
is the belief in Apostolic succession, the belief, ¢.e., that Christ 
commissioned His apostles to delegate certain of their powers 
to others, including the power to hand on a like commission 
to others again, in perpetuo. This is usually associated with 
the belief that “‘ the three-fold ministry ” was of Apostolic 
origin, but there were those among the old-fashioned High 
Churchmen who maintained a Presbyterian origin and 
Episcopal development as consistent with the fundamental 
dogma. This admission of the idea of development opened 
the gates to its wider application, which, in Newman’s case, 
found its full logical issue in Rome, and, in that of Loisy, 
attained a much wider significance. But, to the majority 
of “‘ the old-fashioned,” Episcopacy was part of the original 
institution of Christ, just as the See of Peter to Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy. It was one of the favourite weapons 
of Anglican controversialists to contrast the frequent men- 
tion of Bishops in the early patristic writings, notably in the 
Epistles of St Ignatius, with the comparatively few and 
indeterminate references to the Roman See. This, together 
with the independence of the Eastern Churches, constituted 
the main line of defence against ‘‘ the Roman claims.” The 
important point, in this connection, is that both positions 
implied a “ supernatural ” view of the Church in its origin 
and continued existence. Both were rigid, in their exclusion 
of development, and exclusive in the sense of claiming divine 
privileges for “‘ the Church,” which could only be shared by 
its members. 

Besides this belief in Apostolic succession, the sacramental 
idea was part of the High Church tradition, though confined 
to two ordinances only, and of these but one was distin- 
guished by a clear-cut formula—Baptismal Regeneration. 
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These beliefs were traditional, and like dry roots which 
showed little above the ground. Except for an occasional 
sermon on these subjects, in the shape of a theological 
disquisition, they were not brought before the people, who 
were not interested in this learned traditionalism, nor in the 
idea of the Church involved in it, and which nothing but 
external ceremonial could popularise. 

It was these dry roots that the Tractarian Movement 
fostered and watered until they sprouted and grew again. 
In effect, the Tractarians said to their fellow-clergy : ‘‘ You 
believe in your priesthood. Realise the powers implied in it 
and use them; the consequent beliefs; the implicit idea 
of the Church ; her history and your relation to it. In this 
place allusion must be made to another cause, which, though 
negative, played its part in the “‘ Anglo-Catholic revival.” 
This was the rise of German critical theology. Not that this 
directly affected the movement, since in England the ignor- 
ance of it was, at that time, wide and deep. The only one of 
the Tractarians who may be said to have had first-hand 
acquaintance with it, was Dr Pusey, who spent a consider- 
able time in Germany for the express purpose of studying it. 
He naturally came to the conclusion that the views of German 
theological professors were, on the whole, a menace to tradi- 
tional Christianity, a menace from which England was at 
that time free owing to the widely spread ignorance of the 
German language and movement of thought. He feared, 
however, what its effect might be in the future, when it 
became better known. So Dr Pusey met the movement 
of free thought in theology by strengthening the bulwarks of 
dogma. Traditional Anglicanism left vague and undefined 
certain important doctrines—notably that concerning the 
Eucharist. Dr Pusey undertook to prove that “the 
Fathers ” believed in a “ Real Presence” therein and that 
therefore this belief was part of the heritage of the Church 
of England, which claimed to stand upon the traditions of the 
Primitive Church. He had not much difficulty in establishing 
his thesis, but, in the course of doing so, aroused the active 
antagonism of the Oxford authorities. His cause ultimately 
triumphed, not only because his proposition was a legitimate 
conclusion from Anglican premises, but also owing to his 
blameless life and the natural instinct of Englishmen to take 
the side of the persecuted. 

And this last factor played a subordinate, but potent, 
part in the rise of Ritualism later on. When the prosecutions 
of clergy for Ritualism commenced, the High Church papers 
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stigmatised them as “the Victorian persecution,” with a 
subtle implication that it was, in its degree, an additional 
mark of the Church’s continuity with the past. The idea 
helped to fire the zeal of young enthusiasts, who were 
attracted by the remote resemblance, while ignoring the 
fundamental differences. In fact, the ground of their belief 
was emotion and sentiment, stiffened by theological dogma 
and a particular theory of history. In a broad sense this 
represents the psychology of every religious faith. The form 
it takes depends largely on the environment. Sentiment is 
the basis, which finds its own reasons for its justification, 
whether its proposition be limited to that of a Personal God 
or includes the whole elaborate structure of Medieval 
theology. And an irrational element is also at the base of 
political, historical and philosophical faiths, which, again, are 
subject to the conditions of history and environment ; condi- 
tions which cannot be escaped by the most rigorous system 
of intellectualism, since they represent a fundamental law of 
the human mind. But, while this principle must remain 
constant, the consequences can be modified by ever-renewed 
criticism of primary assumptions and self-adaptation to the 
true historical setting. But this is just what dogma, from 
the nature of the case, cannot do. Its historical, political, 
scientific and philosophical conclusions are therefore neces- 
sarily vitiated. Yet it has an abstract method, with an 
appearance of rigour, peculiar to itself, which, on its own 
ground, is effective. And of Anglo-Catholicism it may be 
said, as in the case of other theological structures, notably 
that of the Catholic Church (where this method is brought 
to perfection in scholasticism), that, when once its postulates 
have been granted, its conclusions follow with at least a 
semblance of logical necessity. Grant that the belief of old- 
fashioned High Churchmen in Apostolic succession is abso- 
lutely true and it becomes a matter of inference that the 
powers of an Anglican priest are equal to those of ‘‘ Roman ” 
or ‘‘ Greek.” And, again, if their traditional belief in 
Baptismal Regeneration is axiomatic, it then becomes incon- 
sistent to deny, on semi-rationalistic grounds, mysterious grace 
to the consecrated elements in Holy Communion, whether 
that grace be formulated as Transubstantiation or otherwise. 

The most difficult questions for High Anglicans are those 
of authority and history. The close connection between the 
two has been more evident in their case than in that of the 
Catholic Church, because the reference is necessarily made 
to a past, rather than a living, authority. 
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The traditional appeal of Anglicans was to the first four 
general Councils and to the catena patrum, while, in the early 
days, the difficulties underlying that appeal did not appear 
on the surface. The Definitions of the Councils concerning the 
nature of Christ lack nothing in precision. Yet Bishop Bull, 
in his Defensio Fidei Nicene, had attempted the impossible 
when he sought -o prove that the Ante-Nicene Fathers held 
the identical creed. When Pusey inquired what was De Fide 
on the subject of Eternal Punishment, he could only show, 
with all his learning, that the majority held his creed, and was 
obliged to omit from his catena such a celebrated name as that 
of Origen. Even on the theory that the Church is the 
inspired instrument of God, a mere majority is not sufficient 
to make a dogma absolute. 

And, as the movement spread and developed, creating 
different levels of opinion amongst High Churchmen, it 
became more and more evident that, in the reference to the 
Fathers or the Primitive Church, each theologian found what 
supported his own opinions. Appeal was made to the 
Primitive Church to elucidate the Scriptures and thus avoid 


the confusion of “ private interpretation.” It has been said 
of the Bible : 


“* Hic liber est in quo ponit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 


The results, however, were similar in both cases. The 
“‘ extreme ”’ clergy began to see this clearly. Accepting, as 
they practically do, the whole dogmatic system and cere- 
monial of Rome, with the exception of Papal Infallibility, 
they threw over the “ Branch theory ” of the Church, accord- 
ing to which the Roman, Greek, and Anglican are three 
branches on one historical stem, of co-equal authority, and 
formulated “* the Province theory,” 7.e. that the two Provinces 
of Canterbury and York are an integral part of the Western 
Church temporarily separated from the main body. The 
Primitive Church did not speak definitely enough for them on 
such doctrines as the Real Presence or auricular confession. 
In the Church of England, though their roots could be dis- 
cerned, unextirpated, in the Prayer-book ; yet, here again, 
there was no authority for Transubstantiation, for ‘“‘ Penance ” 
as a condition of communion, or for Invocation of Saints. 
Besides, they were beginning torealise that, unless an authority 
is living, it is no authority at all. Accordingly, current text- 
books of Catholic theology became much in demand among a 
certain section. The superior position of the Pope to that of 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury was tacitly recognised and 
consequently there was a great fluttering, in the extremer 
circles, of ecclesiastical dovecotes, when the Holy Father 
decided against the validity of Anglican Orders. It very 
nearly led, at the time, to a big secession. 

But, meanwhile, the more moderate sections still believed 
in the appeal to the Primitive Church, not having realised the 
indefensibility of a theory which set up the opinions of a 
limited period, abstracted from its historical context, as the 
rule of faith. Precisely at what point this period terminated 
was never clearly defined. The traditional Anglican view 
was limited to that period which ended with the first four 
general Councils. Later on opinions varied as to the length 
of the period, in accordance with the desire to include more 
or less of later doctrinal developments. The most con- 
sistent was that which rested upon the undivided Church, 
before the schism between East and West under Photius. 
This yielded the “six points” of ceremonial and all the 
doctrines for which the earlier Ritualists contended. But 
the majority of clergy were, and still are, more moderate. 
With them Choral Matins, and not “‘ the Mass,”’ is still the 
principal service of the day. The “‘ Reformation ” still, for 
them, was something more than a mere discreditable episode 
in the history of the Church of England. 

They stood for the traditional appeal to the past, with the 
difference that the principle of historical continuity began to 
make itself felt in their minds. Their belief in Apostolic 
succession already implied a certain continuity, but it 
became increasingly evident to them that more than this was 
required to educe its implications: At the same time it was 
also necessary to defend their position against “‘ the claims 
of Rome.” The commonly accepted standpoint, which 
hitherto had not been called in question by theologians or 
historians of repute, that the Church of England, previous 
to the ‘‘ Reformation,” formed an integral part of the 
Western, or Roman Catholic, Church, was therefore rejected 
and another theory of history substituted. This was, in 
effect, that the Church of England had always been distinct 
from the Roman Catholic. At an early stage of her existence 
Rome had usurped authority over her; she had protested 
against this usurpation from time to time (it was really a 
struggle between State and Church, King and Bishops), and 
had finally won her freedom under Henry VIII.—‘** When 
Gospel truth shone forth from Boleyn’s eyes.” This travesty 
of history was widely circulated by means of short manuals 
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and by lecturers of “the Church Defence Institution.” 
Needless to say, it was ingeniously dressed up by methods 
common to historians—the slurring over and explaining 
away all facts inconsistent with the theory. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the writers, or lecturers, delibe- 
rately falsified history, nor even that they were conscious of 
any misrepresentation. All historians give more or less 
their own version of history, owing to the unavoidable per- 
sonal element of which sentiment forms the basis. That is 
the reason why history can never be “scientific”? in the 
strict sense of the word. It approaches accuracy only accord- 
ing to the knowledge of the author and his capacity for self- 
criticism. And all ecclesiastical writers have this mental 
refraction in an acute and uncorrected form because they are 
wedded to the support of dogmas and absolute ideas. 

However, the claims of Churches are not settled by 
historical or theological argument. Considered in them- 
selves, such exclusive claims are equally foundationless. 
Apostolic succession, from this point of view, falls into the 
same category as Papal Infallibility. 

The real question, at the back of all this and superior to 
it, is: What are the Churches doing for the people ? What 
is their moral effect in the world ? This is what “ the plain 
man” asks, and, though “ the plain man” has often been 
sneered at, there are certain matters of which he is best able 
_ judge, and this is one of them. For, if the “ plain man ” 

“the average man,” it certainly affects him most. And, 
after all, is not this the end which Churches set before them ? 
Is not this the goal to which all their dogmas and sacraments 
and teaching are supposed to tend—to make their members 
worthy citizens of this world and of the next ? 

Yet dry moral teaching is very far from having been the 
sole, or even principal, factor in building up the movement. 
The “ Moral Theology ” of Paley would never have converted 
the world. And it represents a dominant characteristic in 
the teaching of the “‘ High and dry ”’ school before the advent 
of Evangelicalism. Neither the Evangelicals nor the 
Ritualists brought new moral ideals into the world, as did 
the early Christians. They appealed, not to the overlaid 
““inner man” of Paganism, but to a conscience already 
subject to Christian influences. Even the “ lapsed masses ” 
were surrounded by an atmosphere more or less Christian, 
though the contrast between the home life and the teaching 
of the Sunday school was such as often to imperil the effects 
of the latter. The moral ideals of the Ritualists are common 
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to Christendom, certain ecclesiastical and conventional 
features excepted. It was the manner of presentment which 
made the difference. 

This difference largely consisted in the devoted and self- 
sacrificing lives of many “ Ritualistic ’ clergy. They met a 
need of the Church of England at a time when the population 
was being rapidly transferred from rural to big industrial 
centres. In the country the people had been folded under 
the observation and guidance of their pastors, Established 
and Nonconformist. The minority, who did not accept their 
ministrations, were at least surrounded by Christian influences. 
In the towns the parson was not the most important person 
in the parish next to the squire. The people seldom met with 
a clergyman and, in any case, he either passed unnoticed 
through the throng, or, at least, aroused no feeling of tradi- 
tional relationship and respect. 

Scarcely conscious of having a parish church or parson, 
they were, from the ecclesiastical point of view, as sheep 
without a shepherd. 

A call was raised in the Church of England to restore 
‘the lapsed masses ” to the fold. And certainly that Church 
has made a nobler and more strenuous effort to fulfil this 
impossible task than any other Christian body. The masses 
have not been restored—far from it—to the Church, or any 
other religious body, but they have at least been leavened 
with Christian ideas. And Ritualists have played a manful 
part in this great attempt. Many of them have for years 
led devoted lives in the slums of our great cities, refusing all 
offers of promotion. It casts no slur on their work to 
recognise the fact that some of their churches, built in the 
slums and for the poor, have been nearly filled by respectable, 
if not fashionable, congregations drawn from outside the 
parish. This is notably the case with a well-known London 
church, over the door of which an inscription declares that 
the building was erected for the glory of God and the use of 
His poor. 

Nor does it in any way detract from the merit of their 
efforts that many of their churches would be nearly empty 
were it not for the sex which the Catholic Church distinguishes 
as “most devout.” 

It is true that they are not the only labourers in this 
vineyard. The Church of England would be in a bad way 
were this the case. Evangelicalism is not dead, although its 
power and prestige have much diminished in the Church of 
England, and good work is still being done by its professors, 
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among whom are found some who have been touched by 
modern theological ideas. It is not too much to say, however, 
that the Ritualists have been pioneers in this kind of work 
as well as the most conspicuous in translating their faith 
into practice. To the average man, no less than to St Paul, 
in his day, it is work and its fruits which prove Apostleship, 
not theological abstractions. 

“* Catholic ” views have proved an inspiration to several 
generations of Anglican clergy. Enthusiasm such as theirs 
is catching, and coupled with their measure of success, seems 
to themselves and their followers to justify their beliefs. 
Without such zeal and ardour no missionary, from St Paul 
downwards, has ever succeeded. And, if the ground of their 
faith is emotion and sentiment, it has at least proved itself 
in many cases to possess a very durable quality. And its 
inspiration was drawn from the same source as that from 
which Evangelical piety derived its power—devotion to the 
person of Christ and His sacrifice. The form it assumed with 
the Ritualists was due to their particular ecclesiastical and 
historical environment. The first zeal of the Evangelical 
movement was on the wane when the Tractarian revival 
began, and the new light which this focussed on the past 
history of the Church as a whole, of the Church of England 
in particular, and on all that was implied in her creed and 
offices, provided a stimulus for new-born zeal, as well as a 
mould into which that sentiment could run. It was an 
inspiring thought—that of reviving the decayed glories of 
a branch of the Church Catholic, of which the general move- 
ment for the restoration of edifices was a symbol. 

The restoration of “‘the Mass” to its central position 
among the services of the Church, and winning the people 
to its observance, has been one of the principal ideals of the 
party. Nothing was, on scriptural or historical grounds, 
more defensible than this. It is the one service which has its 
roots in the solemn words and actions of Jesus at the Last 
Supper. The history of the Liturgies made it clear to 
theological students that this was the one public service 
known to Christian antiquity. And the idea contained in it 
harmonises with the Evangelical creed. 


** Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Only to Thy cross I cling!” 


sang Toplady. This may be called the central idea of the 
Mass, in which celebrant and people offer nothing of their 
own to God, but only the “precious Body and Blood of 
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Christ.”? Christ is the chief celebrant, and what He does 
through His ministers on earth He is continually doing in 
Heaven, offering Himself for the sins of the world. The idea 
is nobly expressed in one of Wesley’s hymns. ! 

And ‘‘ the Mass ” was celebrated with more or less of the 
ancient ceremonial in order to emphasise the continuity of 
the Church throughout the ages. 

But other causes contributed largely towards the revival, 
and not least among these were the artistic and romantic. 

It has long been recognised that the Ritualists’ appeal to 
the artistic instincts is greater than that made by Catholics. 
The reason is that, whereas Catholic priests have their 
ceremonial cut and dried from Rome and accept its per- 
formance simply as a daily duty, Ritualists find in it a high 
religious interest and “hobby.” ? Besides, as it has been on 
its trial in the Church of England, they naturally endeavour 
to make it as attractive as possible. The very shape of the 
chasuble, cut by Roman tailors to order, lacks altogether the 
grace and dignity which belong to the flowing folds of the 
robe copied by Anglicans from old English brasses. It is 
not too much to say that the artistic element has played a 
considerable part in the conversion of many Undergraduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge from the modern rites to the old. 
Many years ago two clever cartoons were displayed in 
Shrimpton’s window at Oxford, the one depicting ‘“* Protes- 
tant,” the other ‘‘ Catholic’ ceremonial. The first repre- 
sented two clergy clad in the voluminous surplices of the early 
Victorian period, with academical hoods loosely and untidily 
thrown over them, kneeling opposite each other at the north 
and south ends of the “* Holy Table ” in a crouching, sprawling 
position. The other portrayed the beautiful and significant 

1 Ritualism and Evangelicalism, though very antagonistic in some 
respects, have actually more in common than either has with “* Moderate ” 
High Churchmanship. Another point of contact between them was the 
dealing with individual souls, in the one case through the “* Confessional,” 
in the other by means of the “‘ Penitent form,” though this last was used 
mostly outside the Church of England. 

A prominent Ritualist, in the course of a sermon preached in a well- 
known Anglo-Catholic centre, declared, with the approval of his brethren, 
that the “ High Church” party (meaning the ‘* Moderates ”’) had lost 
many souls by not insisting on the use of the Confessional. 

2 A young priest, devout and punctilious in the discharge of his duties, 
said that their constant repetition made him sometimes feel like the 
undertaker who shouted to his subordinate: ‘‘ Screw the beggar down,” 
and a fellow-priest, to whom the story was evidently familiar, nodded 
acquiescence. 

On the other hand, there were Ritualists who made the saying of Mass 
one of the principal] occupations of Heaven. 
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ceremony of reading the gospel at High Mass, with priest, 
deacon and sub-deacon in full canonicals, and the thurifer 
and acolytes in their places. The pictures were unfair, as 
** Protestant Ritual” was represented at its worst and 
“* Catholic ” at its best, but caricatures are a recognised and 
powerful weapon in controversy, which often tell more than 
argument. Anca some who had been struck by the pictures 
would go to “ Barnys’,” or even St Aloysius’ (though this 
latter was “ out of bounds ”’) to see “‘ Catholic ” ceremonial 
fully carried out and contrast it with what they saw in their 
college chapels. 

Apparently the same leaven is still at work, if one may 
judge by the following quotation from an article by Mr G. 
Milton, an Oxford graduate, in a recent issue of a well-known 
Sunday newspaper :— 


““T have said that the ordinary Church of England 
church is Victorian. I mean by this that it is muddle- 
headed, sloppy and futile. There is any amount of 
ritual and ceremonial—we Catholics have no monopoly 
of that ; there are the twinkling candles, the white robes, 
the glittering of the inevitable cheap brass ornaments, 
the ‘ processional,’ ‘ recessional,’ and ‘ Vesper’ hymns 
(all misnomers), with sometimes the flimsy ‘ Brumagem ’ 
cross, with its glass jewels, the sickly chanting of Psalms 
to musical comedy tunes, the horrible Staineresque 
anthems, and, finally, the absurd ceremonial at what 
seems the culminating point of the service, the presenta- 
tion of the laden alms dish, with soft music, while the 
sidesmen stand in a devout row along the chancel steps. 
I avoid this type of service like the plague, because it is 
all about nothing and leads nowhere. Anyone can pray 
and read the Bible and sing praises to God without going 
through all this for about two hours; there is nothing 
vital, nothing tangible, nothing sacramental about it. 
. . . The Mass is a sacrifice. To go to a temple and offer 
a sacrifice is to do a perfectly straightforward, unsenti- 
mental (?), common-sense action. Any child can under- 
stand it. Moreover, it is what men have always done, 
and it satisfies an entirely healthy and fundamental 
instinct. Whether the sacrifice is offered with a great 
outpouring of glory and beauty, or whether it is done 
with hardly any accompaniments does not matter very 
much to me—I am not sufficiently esthetic.” 


This criticism is not quoted here either with approval or 
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disapproval, but as an interesting exhibition of a certain 
aspect of the young Anglo-Catholic mind. At first sight it 
does not seem to illustrate the point of artistic appeal. But 
the influence is none the less inevitable, although, after the 
external attraction has done its work, the inward meaning 
will seem all-important. Besides, the esthetic appeal 
depends upon the yery structure of the Mass, the points of 
which are only brought out and emphasised by ceremonial. 
Mr Milton would have been going more to the heart of the 
matter had he, instead of contrasting the Mass with Protes- 
tant externals, pointed to the truncated Communion service 
which used to be said in most “‘ Moderate” churches imme- 
diately after Matins. This feature may, however, have been 
altered since the present writer was a member of the Church 
of England. Mr Milton might also have emphasised the 
‘“‘ Gospel” character of the ‘“ Mass,” as compared with the 
singing of Jewish psalms, which insist on the righteousness of 
the Psalmist and the wickedness of his enemies, and of lessons 
from the Old Testament about early Jewish myths, wars, 
savage massacres and religious persecutions, which form a 
considerable part of Matins and Evensong. 

The fact that the Ritualists take greater pains to make 
ceremonial attractive than do Catholic priests is a difference 
symbolical of another that is deeper, which shall now be 
considered. 

It has often seemed strange to observers, not affected by 
the movement, that the “extreme’’ Anglican clergy do not 
join that Church which teaches with authority what they hold 
only individually. Many causes, however, combine to mili- 
tate against this, the enumeration of which form no part of 
the present subject. Logically, their position is untenable, 
as they preach the acceptance of articles of faith and of 
disciplinary rules on authority, which, to say the least, are in 
no sense imposed upon them by the Church of England, even 
when her formularies are patient of their interpretation. 
Manifestly their only living authority is Rome, whence, for 
the most part, their ceremonial and theology are derived. 
Logically and consistently Rome is their goal ; but logic and 
life are often out of harmony. Besides, as already observed, 
reasons can always be found to justify strong sentiments. 
And those who make the final act of submission to the Roman 
See do not find themselves at home in their new surroundings. 
The conditions are quite different : there is a strange “‘ atmo- 
sphere”; that word which is often used to connote subtle, but 
all-pervasive, mental influences. The position of a “ con- 
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vert ” is analogous to that of a fish placed in a pool of water 
containing minerals differing from those of his former habitat. 
Such a change cannot be described in detail, but a few straws 
may be thrown out to show the direction of the current. In 
the Church of England the faith of the Ritualists, no less than 
their ceremonial, has been a matter of their own free choice. 
There is, perhaps, no other Church besides the Anglican 
which allows such latitude of creed, within certain ill-defined 
limits. A few years ago, at & Broad Church conference, one 
of the Bishops called in question the inclusion of the term 
‘** Almighty ” within the Christian conception of Deity. To 
old-fashioned High Churchmen, and to many of their modern 
successors, the free criticism of the Bible and of dogma is 
anathema, although some years ago the Church Times, for 
its own purposes, professed to find a valuable attribute of the 
Church of England in its possession of three ‘‘ Schools of 
thought ’—High, Low and Broad. But, though the Church 
of England as a body thus leaves opinion free, one who is 
brought up in High Church principles rarely becomes a 
Broad Churchman in the sense of surrendering any part of his 
** Catholic ’ faith. There is no external compulsion to believe, 
as in the Catholic Church, but, for that very reason perhaps, 
belief takes a greater hold and tends to become fanaticism. 
The door of the mind is closed, not on the outside by a rigid 
‘“* magisterium,”’ but on the inside by an act of the will. 
Belief is reckoned as a moral duty (as, for that matter, it is in 
Rome) and at a certain point the mind braces itself to dismiss 
doubt. “I made myself believe this doctrine,” quoth a 
Ritualistic priest, ‘‘ because it is part of the Catholic faith.” 
The strange result is that, contrary to common opinion, when 
one, whose mind is in this condition, enters the Catholic 
Church, he is disconcerted by realising that he has reached a 
freer and wider atmosphere. 

Not that such realisation follows immediately. His 
faith has been his own choice, but that choice was prejudiced 
at the start by early teaching. This, though perhaps only 
on “ old-fashioned ” lines, yet including as it did Apostolic 
succession, led him, if consistently followed out, to his present 
position. None the less, he feels his faith to be his own. He 
has gradually built it up himself, article by article, upon the 
original foundation supplied to him. He takes pride in it 
as a personal possession, while claiming for it the authority 
of a vague and supposititious entity—‘“ the Catholic Church,” 
which has no actual existence either in the present or the 
past. It has become part of his internal equipment, con- 
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nected together by a hundred associations. It holds him 
emotionally*and intellectually. He has fought for it against 
opposition, has sustained it aggressively against the rival or 
antagonistic phases of belief surrounding him and which he 
regards from what seems to him a superior standpoint. 

The difference between the “ ethos ” of the two Churches 
may be summed up in one sentence: the faith of Anglo- 
Catholics is their own ; whereas in Rome it is the faith of the 
Church. 

But, when they have taken the plunge, a little time must 
elapse, more or less according to circumstances, before they 
realise the difference. When they pass the threshold of the 
Church, all warfare ceases, and “ there is a great calm.” At 
first this seems like the peace of God, until they begin to be 
aware of the conditions. 

It is a common and inevitable attribute of human psycho- 
logy that each man expects to find himself in his fellow. 
Human minds being built upon the same fundamental lines, 
there is a tendency, more or less unconscious, to presume the 
likeness greater than it is. This sentiment persists notwith- 
standing the radical diversities of opinion encountered, which 
are due to differences in mental temperaments and environ- 
ment. The “ convert ” Anglican priest carries his personal 
faith en bloc into the Church of Rome, and not only his faith 
but its concomitants, including the particular prejudices and 
outlook that have hitherto bounded his mental horizon. His 
new Church authorises his faith, it is true, but does not build 
it up. It has been built up elsewhere, and that building con- 
tains many implications, which have formed part of the 
scaffolding on which it was erected, even if they have not, by 
force of association, entered into the fabric of the building 
itself. He misses these elements in the minds of the Catholic 
priests with whom he is brought into contact, and that more 
by their general mental attitude than by explicit declaration. 
Later on, words are dropped, casual remarks made which 
afford some glimpses of the underlying difference. Some of 
them sound a strange note of inner freedom. 

Apart from the denial of any article of the faith, some 
independence of critical attitude was evinced by Catholic 
priests before the condemnation of Modernism. Matters 
‘* Of Faith” cannot be questioned in the Catholic Church, and 
there are doctrines, such as “ Everlasting punishment,” 
which it would at least be “‘ temerarious ” to deny. Those 
who dissent must either be silent or secede; but matters of 
opinion or of discipline were sometimes discussed, even by 
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priests, with a freedom, which seemed to the “ extreme ” 
Anglican “ convert ” to imperil the outworks of the faith. 
It is true that Father Duggan’s book, Some Steps to 
Reunion, now out of print, came under the censure of the 
Church and that the priest himself was suspended. Yet 
there was nothing “ heretical”? in the work; though there 
were points that would have shocked an “ extreme ” Ritualist, 
who had made, for instance, “ Fasting Communion ” almost 
an article of faith. Criticism, amounting to the denial, of 
miracles of the Old Testament was not uncommon. ‘“ He 
would not have been able to breathe,” said a priest referring 
to the story of Jonah. Another pointed out that the tale of 
the sun standing still at the command of Joshua depended 
on nothing more than “a popular song.” It may be said 
that these matters are not important, but they are “ straws ” 
in the silent current. The common method of High Church- 
men, with “ Broad ” tendencies, had been to “ explain ”’ Old 
Testament “ miracles ’’ in such a way as to save, at least, 
their appearance. The sun standing still, e.g., was the effect 
of a mirage or afterglow. The difference in the result may 
not be great, but the denial, in the cases quoted, was more 
complete. Even in orthodox Ireland signs of latent 
** modernism ”’ were in evidence, as in the story told in My 
New Curate, a novel written by a well-known Irish ecclesiastic, 
of a young priest who, at a clerical conference, denied that 
a peasant woman, such as the Blessed Virgin, could have 
composed the “‘ Magnificat.” A Ritualist would never have 
said this, or even thought it. His mind would have been too 
much engaged in fighting on behalf of her “ proper 
recognition.” 

Though not concerned with the faith, it may be observed 
that the Reverend novelist’s approval of his curate’s strong 
language on a certain occasion would have seemed stranger 
still, especially as “‘ the recording angel” did not write it 
down or blot it out afterwards. Even in the pulpit priests 
have uttered opinions which, to a Ritualist, would have 
seemed strange or unbelieving. At a certain church in a 
fashionable watering-place one of the clergy was much 
smitten with the idea of “ Pragmatism ” as a philosophical 
foundation for the faith, and, in an Easter sermon, he bid the 
people “‘ Believe in the Resurrection of Christ, if you find it 
does you good to believe.” A priest expressed himself, in 
private, as regarding that article of belief in a very sublimated 
sense, while another was reported as claiming to have passed 
through the first two stages of Comtism—the theological and 
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metaphysical—and to have arrived at the last—the positive. 
There was a well- known priest, at the same church as the 
‘* Pragmatist,” who was proudly declared by a fellow-cleric to 
be “the most liberal-minded priest we have.” A closer 
acquaintance with his views revealed the fact that he was 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of German critical 
theology. Moreover, his point of view was not Liberal- 
Catholic, but distinctly Liberal-Protestant, i.e. his views as 
regards such doctrines as Transubstantiation could not have 
been preached from a Catholic pulpit. When, after many 
years, the overdue collision occurred with his authorities, 
owing to the stricter inquisition enjoined by ‘‘ Pascendi,”’ he 
changed his Church, without any birth-pangs of conversion, 
carrying over his private creed into a more harmonious 
environment. Within this same period a prominent Catholic 
layman contributed some articles to a well-known monthly, 
in which, speaking as a member of the Church, he relegated 
dogma to the limbo of outworn superstitions. Harnack’s 
What is Christianity? was much read and appreciated by 
some of the devout Catholic laity at this time. All these 
stories and incidents belong to the few years immediately 
preceding the emergence of Modernism into vivid light, as a 
consequence of the notice which Loisy’s writings attracted. 
With few exceptions they relate to those who could not be 
described as “ Modernists”’ in the scholarly sense. The 
main significance of the utterances quoted consists in their 
being voiced by Roman Catholic priests, the representatives 
of a Church maintaining the most rigid official attitude 
towards Scripture and Dogma. But they are indications of a 
mentality which was at once the soil and the seed of 
“* Modernism.” 

Although “* Pascendi”’ has tightened the external bonds 
which limit the self-expression of a Catholic priest, his interior 
freedom can be very nearly complete. No “ delation” of 
unexpressed opinions is possible, and a priest can believe as 
much or as little of the Church’s creed as he chooses. The 
Church requires, no doubt, that priests and people should 
receive her teaching with full interior assent, but it is 
impossible to enforce this, so long as the public utterance of 
heterodox views is avoided. Herein is reached the very 
culminating point of the difference between the atmospheres 
of Anglicanism and Catholicism. Every Anglican clergyman 
feels it incumbent upon him to preach his views, even if 
they meet with opposition. Everyone is duly and _ pub- 
licly labelled as ‘‘ Extreme,” “‘ High,”’ ‘‘ Moderate,” ‘‘ Low,” 
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‘** Broad,”’ etc., and none would dream of concealing his con- 
victions, which indeed is not necessary considering the latitude 
allowed in the Church of England. That body provides 
freer external conditions than Rome, but internal convic- 
tions are a stronger bond and change in expressed and 
‘* labelled”? views incurs the charge of inconsistency. The 
rival systems imply different codes of the ‘“‘ Ethics of Con- 
formity,’’ with which it is beyond the scope of the present 
article to deal. It may, however, be observed that Catholic 
repression is better in so far as it does not permit the laity 
to be confused by the public utterance of conflicting opinions. 
Inward conformity is a matter for the individual conscience. 
If any priest is satisfied that he can harmonize his views 
sufficiently with the formule of a Church so as to remain a 
member of it, no one has the right to question his decision, 
provided that he does not disturb the laity by airing his 
views in public. 

Yet, it can be imagined that our extreme High Church- 
man would feel out of his element when suddenly plunged 
into such surroundings, and it is not surprising that some of 
those who have “ returned,” should have been reported as 
saying: “‘Many Roman Catholic priests believe in next to 
nothing.” This, of course, shows a complete misconception 
of the situation, though quite intelligible under the circum- 
stances, and the more so when it is remembered that Houtin, 
the well-known French priest, laboured under a similar mis- 
apprehension. In a book in which he wrote some strong 
criticisms of his fellow-clergy, he adduced as an instance of 
their unbelief the fact that many of them declared their 
teaching to be not their own but that of the Church. His 
comments left it to be inferred that they did not believe in 
that teaching. But the inference is quite unwarranted. This 
saying of theirs, which he quotes in this fashion, sums up the 
difference between the Catholic Church and all Protestant 
Churches. In the former, the personality of the priest is 
entirely subordinated to his Church. If he has any views, he 
must keep them to himself. He is the Church’s instrument 
for administering the sacraments and for promulgating her 
dogmas, not for expressing his own faith. If the main 
Church-idea is expressed in the subordination of the indivi- 
dual to the Whole, then the Catholic Church is, of all the 
Churches, the most consistently true to it. Until Modernism 
reared its head, some latitude was possible in the expression 
of opinions which did not conflict with dogma. But the case 
was altered when this latitude assumed a scientific form in 
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Loisy’s writings, in which, while no dogmas were attacked, 
such a new light was thrown upon their origin and history as 
to deprive them of the unnatural halo with which traditional 
theology had surrounded them, and place them in their true 
historical setting and perspective. Well known are the deep 
research, the scholarly knowledge and skill, which Loisy dis- 
played in this work of criticism and reconstruction. Yet he 
could never have been accused of denying an article of faith 
except by one of an alien communion, and, in charging him 
with disbelief in the Divinity of Jesus, Dean Inge totally 
misconceived the situation. This accusation was mainly 
based on Loisy’s pursuance of the Kenosis theory, to which 
Broad High Anglicans allowed a limited scope, and also of the 
distinction between faith and history, to their complete and 
logical issues. 

Enough has now been said to show why Ritualistic 
clergy, when they enter the Catholic Church, do not find 
themselves at home, owing to the vast difference of “* Ethos ” 
between the two Churches. Some settle down and become 
more or less assimilated ; others return in a short time, like 
doves to their ark, unchanged ; others, after a longer sojourn, 
with considerably altered views. 

There are those, again, who finding leisure and freedom 
for thought, which their grooved activities and responsibilities 
as Anglican clergymen did not admit, radically revise their 
intellectual position from its foundations, seeking no longer 
for reasons to justify preconceived ideas, but probing to the 
very roots of theological dogma and belief. 


. H. C. CORRANCE. 


BRIGHTON. 








C. H. SPURGEON AND HIS COLLEGE. 
J. C. CARLILE, C.B.E., D.D. 


THE influence of Spurgeon and his College changed the 
current of religion in England as surely as it changed life for 
me. The Pastors’ College was so named because it was for 
the training of pastors, or, as is more likely, because it was 
the Pastor’s (C. H. Spurgeon’s) most cherished creation. 
Once when speaking to me about the College he said, “‘ By 
that I multiply myself!” 

The building was tucked away behind the Tabernacle at 
the bottom of Temple Street. There is no architectural 
beauty about it—just three floors of red brick with stone 
dressings: on the ground floor, a large hall, a students’ 
common-room, the arena in which the pulpit gladiators 
fought, mixing metaphors and chopping logic until they were 
tired and sought the pipe of peace. On the first floor were 
the Assembly Hall in which the Conferences were held ; some 
small class-rooms ; the famous room at the end of the corridor 
where trial sermons were preached and tears were shed, 
lectures delivered, and where the ‘‘ Governor,” as C. H. 
Spurgeon was affectionately described, gave his wonderful 
talks to students on Friday afternoons. To know Spurgeon 
was a liberal education in the great art of preaching. 

The most sacred room of all was the little “ sanctum ”’ at 
the top of the stairs where C. H. Spurgeon interviewed 
applicants for the ministry and talked with students about 
their difficulties and their future. No father could have been 
more to his boys than this great leader to his raw recruits. If 
the four walls of that chamber could speak, what stories 
would be told! No man heard more confessions than 
Spurgeon, and he was a true physician of souls. People from 
all over the world brought him their troubles and difficulties, 
and they seldom went away without help. 

160 
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What was his secret? He was almost everything the 
modern minister is not. It is difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast than C. H. Spurgeon and the normal type of Baptist 
pastor. Fighting traditionalism all his life, he is the patron 
saint of traditionalism. C. H. Spurgeon drew his vast con- 
gregations from the non-church-going public. To-day the 
popular preacher attracts the people from other churches. 
What was it made the man so unique ? When I found myself 
for the first time in that little room at the College I had not 
thought to attempt any analysis of his power. I only 
felt that he had completely captured me. He talked with me 
about the ministry as a vocation. I had expressed a desire to 
become a student. He did not make the way easy. 

‘“* Have you thought of what you would do if you failed 
as a minister ? ”’ he said. 

‘“* No, sir; I do not think of failure,” I replied. 

“That is good. There is no failure except to the faithless, 
and to think of failure is nearly a betrayal.” The words came 
slowly with great deliberation as though he intended them 
to be remembered. Suddenly he looked me straight in the 
eyes and said, “‘ There is little money to be got from the 
Baptist ministry, and no social status. Have you thought 
of that ?”’ No, I had not considered that. ‘‘ Many of our 
ministers are very poor and have to endure hardness,” he 
added, “‘and not a few are regarded as fools. Why do you 
try to join their ranks ? ” 

I repeated the text: “‘ Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” He rose from his chair, leaning heavily upon his 
stick, for the old enemy gout was in his left knee: his face 
for a moment was clouded with pain. Then he sat down again 
and talked about preaching, until it seemed that there could 
be nothing greater or better either on earth or in heaven. 

How wonderfully he could talk in private as in public 
concerning his Lord! There was no doubt about Spurgeon’s 
Gospel; it was such good news, and its centre and circum- 
ference was Christ. 

‘** You shall come into College,” he said, “and now we 
will have just a word of prayer.” That prayer was a sort of 
consecration. When I arose from my knees my eyes were 
misty and no words came to my aid; but he seemed to under- 
stand, and the light in his eyes was such as is seldom seen in 
the gaze of a strong man, but rather in a mother’s expression 
as she lingers over her first-born. 

From that day I was one of Spurgeon’s men, glorying in 
the nickname even when it was spoken in disdain. If I did 
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not always agree with him, what of that ? I had sworn fealty 
in my heart, and I would have followed him right or wrong. 
It was not discipleship, but devotion. Rudyard Kipling’s 
‘“* One in a Thousand ” expressed my mood. 

Like the rest of the students, I then knew little about 
Calvinism and cared less, but I had a glimpse into the heart 
of a great human, and felt a love that was like the love of 
David for Jonathan. My experience was typical; hundreds 
of men have the same story written in their hearts. 

During the later years of his life I came into close touch 
with C. H. Spurgeon and was permitted to see his character 
from various points of view. He was many sided and full of 
surprises. No one cared to risk his indignation. He could 
storm like araging sea. As I have sat at home at my window 
looking over the ocean, that figure has seemed best to describe 
the character of the man. He was as the sea in its many 
moods—laughing in the sunshine as the children at their play, 
mourning in the silence as a soul in pain, so restful and yet 
ever restless, caressing the beach as a mother tenderly kissing 
her baby, storm tossed in fury dashing against the rocks— 
ever changing yet always the same. 

There have been many lives of Spurgeon. I urged Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll to write another—that was before my friend 
W. Y. Fullerton had published his volume, and there is not 
room for another; but somehow all the biographers have 
depicted the great preacher, the orthodox theologian, the 
philanthropist building almshouses and founding orphanages, 
but they have not given us Spurgeon that elusive, wonderful 
personality that might have been almost anything if, by the 
grace of God, he had not been what he was. What an actor he 
could have been; dramatic realism was natural and instinc- 
tive to him. It was hard for him to say anything without 
acting it. He lived the character he described. I believe he 
might easily have been one of the greatest Shakespearean 
interpreters the stage ever saw. That is not an exaggeration, 
as those who heard him read Hamlet will recall. Comedy did 
not come amiss to him. Sir Harry Lauder cannot impersonate 
a sailor lad more perfectly than C. H. Spurgeon could present 
John Ploughman with the smell of hay upon his smock. 

The Rev. Paxton Hood published anonymously Punch in 
the Pulpit, a scurrilous caricature of Spurgeon’s early preach- 
ing. One ofthe chief indictments was that Mr Spurgeon made 
people laugh. ‘‘He was a comedian.” And he was—there 
could be no doubt about it to those who heard his impersona- 
tions of typical preachers. He could reproduce the falsetto 
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voice of Paxton Hood in an irresistibly funny way ; the Mary 
Jane high note, ending in a thin squeak on top of a deep bass 
tone, left an audience rocking. C. H. Spurgeon knew the 
power of humour, and was humorous simply because a wise 
Creator made him that way. 

Given the circumstances, he might have been an Oliver 
Cromwell, the hero he admired. The man who rises to great 
heights might have sunk to depths as great. Had Spurgeon 
been a bad man he would have been terribly bad. 

I recall a Friday afternoon in the College hall. It was one 
of the red letter days. C. H. Spurgeon was making a first 
visit after a long illness and absence at Mentone. The sixty 
students were reinforced by London ministers and some dis- 
tinguished visitors. The Governor was in great form; he 
loved being loved, and was pleased as a child with the affec- 
tionate enthusiasm with which he was welcomed. He sat in 
the centre chair on the platform—a striking figure, medium 
height, but appearing shorter because of his stoutness ; 
massive face, covered by hair brushed right back, just 
tinged with grey ; the shaggy eyebrows and drooping lids hid 
the eyes that seemed dull until, suddenly lit up, they glowed 
and flashed. The heavy lips and terrible jaw were all trans- 
figured as he talked of the increasing preciousness of Jesus 
Christ. That wonderful voice that could speak to music 
never sounded sweeter than when he discoursed upon the 
theme he lingered over in love. We were all under the spell, 
and absolutely forgot the presence of the speaker and the 
grey surroundings of the College. Was it Spurgeon’s art or 
his genius that enabled him to become so effaced that his 
hearers went away thinking of the subject and only afterwards 
remembering the speaker ? 

Much might have been written of the playfulness of the 
prince of preachers. Genius never grows up—it has not only 
the child mind but the child heart. In many ways C. H. 
Spurgeon was a boy. Confident of himself and others, he was 
easily imposed upon ; his sympathies readily responded, and 
always he loved a bit of fun. 

When he was becoming very popular the Deacons dis- 
cussed his salary and finally sought his view of what he should 
be paid. The deputation consisted of four wealthy men, who, 
judging by their generous subscriptions, must have been 
making big incomes. After listening to their suggestions, 
Spurgeon, with a merry twinkle, said: ‘* Well, brethren, I 
am not avaricious—suppose you average your incomes and 
give me whatever it works out at.” 
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One of the funniest incidents I can recall happened upon 
my introduction to “‘ Westwood,” the Pastor’s beautiful home 
at Norwood. C. H. Spurgeon sat at his table in the study; 
his favourite pug-dogs, named Punch and Judy, were in front 
of the fire like two china figures. We talked over some work 
he wished me to start in a district where there was no place 
of worship. After it was settled he said, “‘ Now we will ask 
the Lord to bless the enterprise.” I knelt down, and, to my 
utter astonishment, instead of beginning to pray he solemnly 
said, “‘ Come along, Punch and Judy. Get ready for prayer.” 
The pugs came slowly to his side and, sitting upon their hind 
legs, put their front paws together and lowered their heads 
while their master prayed. When it was over, perhaps 
noticing my smile at the dogs, he remarked, “‘ Yes, they are 
funny. The Lord must love a bit of fun, or He never would 
have made so many funny creatures.” 

C. H. Spurgeon enjoyed a game of bowls and could “ pitch 
the wood ”’ with precision in a match, but in the later years 
his chief recreation was a cigar under the tree and a joke 
with his friends. He said he preferred American stories as 
they could always be relied upon. There seemed to be no 
end to his stories of Puritan preachers. Mr Lloyd George has 
a great wealth of anecdotes of Welsh preachers, but Spurgeon 
had even more about the Puritans, though he could not tell 
them with greater relish. 

Sometimes he would tell a story about his early days, as 
the familiar tag when at the end of a sermon he slid down 
the rail to the lower platform and, walking back to the pulpit, 
said to the astonished congregation, “Some of you will go 
to hell just as easily as that.”’ ‘It is not a bad yarn,” he 
added, “‘ but, like most of them, entirely untrue ! ” 


Once he received a serious complaint from the well-to-do 


treasurer of a village chapel who was grieved at the mer- 
cenary spirit of a student who preached indifferent sermons 
and actually was not satisfied when he received 10s. 6d. as 
the fee, out of which he paid 7s. 11d. for railway fares. C. H. 
Spurgeon inquired about the sermons and heard the outline 
of each discourse; then turning to his private secretary 
remarked, ‘‘ Harold, write and tell them to try two higher 
priced sermons; they will be of a better quality.” 

C. H. Spurgeon was asked to solve many difficulties, but 
surely he never tackled a harder problem than that brought 
to him by two girls. One of the students with an excessive 
fondness for the ladies found himself in serious complications. 
He was engaged to be married to one of the members of the 
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Tabernacle, a pleasant young lady who was employed at Mr 
Allison’s Drapery Store in Regent Street, but the student 
drifted into trouble by becoming engaged to another girl 
whom he met Sunday by Sunday when supplying a country 
pulpit. The second girl, desiring to be nearer her fiancé, 
obtained a situation in the Regent Street firm, and met the 
other sweetheart, with whom she became friendly. Both 
attending the Tabernacle, they went together, and, to the 
undoing of the student, they told each other their secrets and 
discovered they were both engaged to the same man. In their 
dilemma they agreed to consult C. H. Spurgeon and to abide by 
his advice. He saw them on a Monday evening, and bade them 
say nothing of their visit but to come again the next Monday. 
When they arrived he sent for the student, who had the sur- 
prise of his life. The upshot of it was C. H. Spurgeon told 
them to settle which girl would have him, assuring them that 
a man who made love to two girls at the same time really 
loved neither. So impressed were the girls that neither would 
agree to continue the engagement. C. H. Spurgeon gave the 
student a terrible dressing down, and talked in so fatherly a 
manner to the girls that they went off happy that they had 
finished with such an empty-headed lover. 

The Down Grade Controversy has been’so written that it 
leaves an impression of Mr Spurgeon as a narrow-minded 
bigot who believed in liberty of conscience for himself but not 
for others, and was bitterly disappointed when he failed to 
impose his conscience and his creed upon the Baptist Union. 
That was a bad misreading of the facts. 

I give the following as an instance of Spurgeon’s broad- 
minded toleration. At the time I was a “ student pastor ”’ 
and paid my subscription to become a personal member of 
the Baptist Union. Mr Spurgeon withdrew and many fol- 
lowed his lead, but I did not, as I felt that the matter should 
be settled in the Union and not outside. Those who resigned 
practically excluded themselves from any right to participate 
in the affairs of the Union. I determined to stay in the 
Union and do anything I could to give effect to Spurgeon’s 
proposals. The decision was not made in haste nor without 
much reluctance. It cost me sleepless nights and anxious 
days. 

T felt in honour bound to tell my chief and leave it to him 
to settle what my future relation to the Pastors’ College 
and the Conference should be. I dreaded that interview 
more than can be recorded. The ministers who elected to 
remain in the Union with few exceptions withdrew from the 
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College and Conference. I hated the thought of appearing in 
any way disloyal to the one to whom I owed more than to 
any man I ever knew, but the more the matter was considered 
the clearer my duty seemed. 

Mr Spurgeon was in a similar position to a Prime Minister 
whose Government did not accept his policy. There was no 
other course open to him but resignation. I was as a Member 
of Parliament belonging to a Party but without further 
responsibility. 

Mr Spurgeon broke the ice one afternoon by the question, 
** Carlile, what are you going to do about the Baptist Union ? 
Under which flag?” I think he must have been told my 
position by one of the many spying busybodies by whom he 
was then surrounded. It was the most painful interview of 
my life. I would have done anything short of sacrificing my 
conscience to have gone over with him. He listened with 
great patience to my halting explanation and said with a 
touch of sadness, “‘ So that settles it. You do not approve 
my action.” 

Spurgeon could hardly bear to have his action challenged. 
Men who did not agree with him were discreetly silent. I 
assured him that I did approve of his action for him, but that 
I was in a totally different position and intended to carry the 
fight into the enemy’s ranks, if such a figure was permissible 
to describe Christians who disagreed. 

“You certainly have nothing to gain by taking that 
course,”’ and, with the old affectionate tenderness, he added, 
““I do not agree with your judgment, but I know your 
heart, and perhaps there is something in your argument ; but 
I am sick of it all and have taken my stand.” He put out his 
hand, the old sign that the interview was over. As he held 
my hand he said, “I trust you. Don’t forget that I don’t 
leave the Conference as long as you are with us in the Faith.” 
Other men took up much the same attitude, and no doubt 
they were treated with the same liberality of spirit. 

It is a relief to leave the Down Grade Controversy ; it 
has dogged our steps too long. The breach should have been 
healed years ago. I have repeatedly urged that the Baptist 
Union should delete from its records the resolution which is 
known as the vote of censure upon C. H. Spurgeon. That 
should be done in the interests of the Kingdom, and should 
not be regarded by either party as an expression of opinion 
upon the right or wrong of any engaged in the disputes, but 
old prejudice dies hard. Two or three times I have thought 
such a resolution might have been carried by the Council of 
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the Union, but the chances have been spoiled by the self- 
appointed champions, English and American, of Spurgeon. 
If there had been a fraction of the desire and consideration for 
Baptist unity that has been shown for that wider unity 
which is not likely to be consummated for generations, I 
believe the Union might have contained all English Baptists. 
Now the healing of the breach will be the work of the time 
spirit. The old controversy only disturbs the peace of a few 
irreconcilables. The College officially is out of the Union, but 
its students almost without exception enter the Union as a 
matter of course when they leave the Institution. 

The chief feature of the college routine work was the 
sermon class. Whatever the old Alma Mater omitted, it took 
care to give a great place to teaching men how to preach in 
the language of the people. A student was expected to have 
had some experience—at least, enough to prove that he 
possessed preaching power—before he was received, and 
after that there were many opportunities for improvement. 
Preaching classes were held several times a week ; at some of 
them the tutors were all present. In the early days there was 
Father Rogers, the principal, who was a Congregational 
Minister to the end of his life. He was a quiet, cultured 
gentleman with a keen sense of humour. I only knew Mr 
Rogers by repute. In my time Rev. D. Gracey was principal. 
He was a very lovable soul with a pretty Irish wit. Hebrew 
was his favourite subject, and he took the Seniors in Greek 
and Theology. Few men had greater gifts in teaching. Pro- 
fessor Marchant was minister at Hitchin. He was respon- 
sible for Junior Classics, and Mr A. Fergusson took Church 
History and English subjects. He was also pastor of the 
Church at West Ealing, so that each tutor was also engaged 
in the practical work of the Ministry. What a trio they were, 
each successful in the ministry. It was the custom for the 
student preacher to read his discourse and then submit to the 
criticism of his brethren and the faculty, and it was criticised. 
The esprit de corps kept the balance, so that a man was sure 
to receive the praise due to him, but there was nothing soft 
about it. Some men listened to the analyses of their pro- 
ductions until the tears ran down their cheeks. There was no 
mercy for assumption; the unpardonable sin was swank. 
More than one or two preachers who have held famous pulpits 
owed much to the drubbings received in the Sermon classes. 
It was useless to be angry—that only created laughter. 

One of the men who took pains when speaking to exhibit 
a gold ring upon the little finger was astonished and cured 
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of his vanity when his turn came to preach. When he made 
any movement of the hand displaying the ring, each man in 
the congregation made the same movement, exhibiting a 
penny ring. One lad with small knowledge of the Scriptures 
seriously objected to the metaphors used by a preacher who 
quoted from the Epistle of Jude the description of those who 
go greedily after the error of Balaam for reward. Jude says: 
** These are spots in your feasts of charity, when they feast 
with you, feeding themselves without fear: clouds they are 
without water, carried about of winds; trees whose fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the 
roots ; raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame ; 
wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever.” 

The heaviest penalties fell upon those who tried to use 
other men’s material as though it were their own. A student 
who read a sermon on the Sower was chagrined beyond 
words when Principal Gracey said, ‘‘ Brethren, there need be 
no remarks upon that excellent sermon; the substance of it 
was preached by Mr Spurgeon about five years ago!” 

Spurgeon in lighter moods could be very funny. Whena 
party of students were down at ‘‘ Westwood ” haymaking was 
in progress and we had permission to join in the work, and 
off the men went to pitch the hay and roll each other in the 
sweet-smelling heaps. One of the visitors, a young Scotch 
Presbyterian who afterwards became well known in England 
and America, stood apart in frigid dignity. He was in clerical 
garb, and might have been taken for a well-groomed town 
curate. C. H. Spurgeon eyed him quizzingly and slyly said 
to me, “ Don’t you think he looks too stilted ?”’ I under- 
stood and went off to collect a few men who loved a bit of 
fun. They began chasing each other and covering each other 
with the hay. Presently they surged round the future D.D., 
and somehow he got mixed up in the fray, though he pro- 
tested a great deal. The hay was piled over him and other 
men put on top. Then, in compassion, I and some others 
came to the rescue and drove the hooligans off and dragged 
the victim, breathless, limp and filled with indignation, 
from his covering. He was a rum sight—the stiff clerical 
collar was a wet rag, his long hair was mixed with hay. Mr 
Spurgeon came up and offered his sympathy, but to the 
culprits he gave cigars. 

A student well remembered by his use of polysyllabic 
words affected hair as long as his words. C. H. Spurgeon 
agreed with D. S. Moody in aversion to long-haired men and 
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short-haired women. His suggestions had no effect; the 
fellow kept his hair on so long that those who lived in the 
same house determined to try the hair-dresser’s business 
themselves. When the house was still and all peaceable 
citizens were asleep, four conspirators crept up to the bed- 
room of the long-haired “‘ genius’ and tied the covering over 
him, fixed his arms, covered his eyes, and cut off the hair 
from one side of the head. Unfortunately his cries disturbed 
the house and necessitated leaving the task unfinished. The 
student complained to Mr Spurgeon, who sent for the four 
and very seriously informed them that they must never 
attempt hair cutting again—unless they did it properly ! 

Incidents of the playful side of Spurgeon could be inde- 
finitely multiplied. They are the treasured memories of 
many who are drawing near the land of vision and now live 
in their recollections. I felt closer contact with the prince of 
preachers when I saw him larkish as a boy home from school. 
I was then conscious of kinship. There is a bond of union 
between those who have laughed together. 

I think I understood the mystic loneliness that settled 
upon the soul of my hero. I never heard him speak about it 
directly ; some moods are too sacred to be told, even to those 
who love us and follow as far as they can.’ Some part of life’s 
road must be walked in single file. I have often seen the 
lonely light in Spurgeon’s talking eyes—that gaze that looks 
through all as though you were not there. Perhaps a sense 
of loneliness is one of the penalties of genius. Men like C. H. 
Spurgeon are united at the base but separate at the peaks; 
and what a peak he was! But there is another kind of lone- 
liness. I do not mean the feeling of separation born of 
suspicion, calumny, and misunderstanding. That is part of 
the price of leadership, and C. H. Spurgeon paid it in full. I 
mean that mystic loneliness that belongs to the vocation of 
the Sower, that makes a man withdraw into himself, or 
rather into his God, not that he may be freed from the cares 
of the outward life in the world of affairs, but that he may 
follow the quest to which he was called and for which he was 
born into the world. 

Spurgeon was the greatest human I have ever known. He 
may not have been the maker of the greatest sermons, but 
he certainly was the greatest preacher. No other man 
attracted so vast an audience for so many years in the one 
place. What was the secret ? Once he said to a company of 
students, ‘‘ When I have been called home many will under- 
take to explain my power. Well, they may be successful. I 
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can give them two elements in it—my mother and the cove- 
nant grace of God.” I believe all great men had great 
mothers; and the grace of God, what can it not do?” 


J. C. CARLILE. 


LONDON. 
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A CORRECTION. 


In an article by Mr Horace Thorogood, in the July number of 
the HisBERT JOURNAL, there occurs (p. 627, bottom) a quota- 
tion from Mr H. G. Wells’ book, God the Invisible King, which, 
as it stands, is unfair to Mr Wells. The following letter, 
which we have received from Mr Wells, will explain the 
matter : 


** Srr,—I know very little about the ethics of Christian 
controversy, but I shall be glad if you will allow me to point 
out that the passage, the ‘ very haughty passage,’ Mr Horace 
Thorogood professes to quote from God the Invisible King, in 
his article in your July number, is a creation. Mr Thorogood 
has taken sentences and bits of sentences from here and there, 
omitted clauses and long intervening passages that would 
completely alter the complexion of his selection if they were 
given, and inserted italics of his own. 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. G. WELLs.” 


The passage given as a continuous quotation consists, as 
Mr Wells justly complains, of detached sentences taken 
from pp. 120, 121, 122, 123 of God the Invisible King. Mr 
Thorogood expresses his regret ‘that by inadvertence he 
omitted to indicate that the sentences did not represent a 
consecutive quotation,” and agrees that Mr Wells’ complaint 
is reasonable. For our own part we accept responsibility for 
the error and present our apologies to Mr Wells for having 
overlooked it before going to press. We would take the 
opportunity to appeal to our contributors to help us, by 
carefully verifying their quotations, to avoid such errors, 
which are not always easy to detect. 

EpITor. 














SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


By the death of Alois Riehl at the age of eighty-one a veteran philoso- 
pher has been taken from us. His critical and constructive work, 
always remarkably careful and cautious, has never received the 
attention it merits at the hands of English thinkers. Riehl began his 
career as Professor of Philosophy at Graz, later he removed to 
Freiburg in Baden, and finally in 1903 he was called to fill one of the 
philosophical Chairs in the University of Berlin. His chief book, 
entitled Der philosophische Kriticismus, consisted of three Parts, 
which were published in 1876, 1879, and 1887 respectively. The first 
Part is devoted to an extremely valuable discussion of the Kantian 
system ; in the second Part the author presents his own theory of 
knowledge ; and in the third Part he deals with the problems of meta- 
physics from the standpoint of the Critical philosophy. In many 
respects his exposition of Kant is one of the most judicial and faithful 
renderings of the Critical system that have hithertoappeared. Riehl’s 
own position was described by him as “critical realism”; he 
regarded the existence of a material world as a necessary presupposi- 
tion of perception on the part of psychical individuals. But he inter- 
preted “‘ experience ” as a resultant produced by the action of the 
real upon consciousness; and hence, I think, found himself at an 
impasse when he came to inquire into the way in which the real and 
consciousness are related. Nevertheless, the book is full of acute 
and penetrative analysis, the recognition of which would be of con- 
siderable service in the controversies of the present time. Professor 
Riehl published a number of other volumes ; that on Die Philosophie 
der Gegenwart (1902) has been through several editions. Philosophy, 
as he viewed it, is both a critical science of knowledge, a Wissen- 
schaftslehre, and a theory of ideals. Another recent loss is that of 
the American thinker, Dr G. §. Fullerton, formerly Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania and in Columbia 
University, who died suddenly on March 28 at the age of sixty-five. 
Professor Fullerton first became known by an able treatise On 
Spinozistic Immortality, which he published in 1899. In it he criti- 
cised adversely Spinoza’s doctrine of existences and essences, and of 
the passage of the soul from the realm of perishable things to that of 
172 
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imperishable and eternal essences. His chief work, however, was the 
elaborate System of Metaphysics that appeared in 1904. Like Riehl, he 
would have described himself as a “ critical realist”; although, 
unlike Riehl, he refused to interpret ‘“‘ experience ”’ as a resultant due 
to the action of the real upon consciousness. Briefly, Professor 
Fullerton held that the relation of matter and mind is a unique 
relation, and is as such neither susceptible of nor in need of explana- 
tion. The relation, he maintained, is certainly not a causal relation, 
for the term “‘ cause” has meaning only in reference to the physical 
system. The work, perhaps, is primarily of value on account of the 
trenchant criticism it contains of subjectivistic ways of thinking, as 
also of that pseudo-metaphysics which is sometimes put forward 
under the cloak of “science.” The brilliant chapter on “ The 
on of the ‘Telephone Exchange’” deserves to become 
istoric. 

Of all the philosophical journals that appear in Germany at the 
present time the Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phanomenologische 
Forschung, edited by Professor Edmund Husserl, is by far the most 
important and significant. The seventh volume (Halle: Niemeyer, 
1925) lies before us, and it contains contributions which no student of 
philosophy can afford to overlook. Dr Dietrich Mahnke’s elaborate 
essay on “ Leibnizens Synthese von Universalmathematik und 
Individualmetaphysik ”’ is a piece of historical research of the highest 
value and interest. Dr Mahnke, who has been working for some time 
specially on the unpublished writings of Leibniz, passes in review and 
examines critically the treatment which the philosophy of Leibniz has 
received from Bertrand Russell, Couturat, Cassirer, Kabitz, Petersen, 
Jansen, Wundt, Dilthey and others. He insists that the concept of 
‘representation ” is the central thought of the Leibnizian system, 
towards which everything else gravitates. But it is necessary, he 
urges, so to extend the concept of “ representation ”’ as to include the 
active or dynamic element, no less than that of passive apprehension, 
if it is adequately to express what Leibniz intended. The volume 
likewise contains the first Part of an exhaustive study by Dr Arnold 
Metzger, entitled ‘“‘ Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis.”’ Dr Metzger 
tries to determine precisely the nature of the object apprehended 
through presentations according to Husserl’s phenomenology, and 
discusses in connection therewith Kant’s theory of objectivity. 
Fraulein Edith Stein undertakes ‘‘ Eine Untersuchung iiber den 
Staat.” She deals in a careful manner first with the structure of the 
State and the peculiarity of sovereignty, and secondly with the State 
as the bearer of values. It is a thoughtful and suggestive essay, 
particularly instructive just now as indicative of the trend of 
enlightened German opinion. What specially characterises the work 
of Husserl’s contributors is its exemplary thoroughness; always a 
genuine effort is made to get to the root of a problem. 

We have to welcome the first number of a new periodical, 
Symposion, published by the Philosophical Academy of Erlangen, and 
designed to be international in character. This first number certainly 
awakens anticipations. It opens with a powerful article by Professor 
Hermann Wey!I on “ Die heutige Erkenntnislage in der Mathematik.” 
Professor Weyl] discusses the work of Russell, Brouwer and Hilbert as 
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to the theory of continuity, and explains in particular his own and 
Brouwer’s intuitionist standpoint in mathematics, which he contrasts 
with Hilbert’s “symbolic mathematics.” The article is especially 
interesting as indicating the kind of issue which the mathematicians 
are handing over to the philosophers for settlement. ‘* We see,”’ says 
Professor Weyl, ‘‘ how profoundly mathematics, when it comes to 
fundamental questions, is connected with the general problems of 
knowledge. The old antitheses of realism and idealism, of being and 
becoming, force themselves here again to the front in a highly 
sharpened form.” Dr Max Werthheimer’s article “‘ Ueber Gestalt- 
theorie”’ is likewise of considerable interest, for recently, mainly 
through the work of Wolfgang Koehler, the so-called Gestalttheorie has 
been the subject of a great deal of discussion among psychologists. 
Dr Werthheimer formulates the theory in the following terms: 
‘“* There are complexes in which what happens in the whole is not to 
be explained from the elements of which the complex is composed and 
the way in which they are combined, but conversely where what takes 
place in a part of this whole is determined by the laws of the inner 
structure of the whole itself.” Starting with the well-known examples 
to which Ehrenfels drew attention some years ago in the field of 
psychology, he goes on to show that the principle holds in the realm of 
biological and social phenomena, in inorganic nature, and even in the 
realm of logic and epistemology, so that finally he ventures the 
suggestion that the principle may have a metaphysical significance. 
Mention should also be’ made of the paper on “ Die vergleichende 
Wissenschaftslehre ” by Kurt Lewin, in which the need of a branch 
of study that should be devoted to the consideration of the relation of 
the subject-matters of the special sciences to one another is emphasised. 
The number contains two English contributions, one by Professor 
H. Wildon Carr on ‘‘ The Idea of an External World,” in which it is 
contended that intersubjective intercourse is the origin of that idea, 
and the other by Professor S. Dasgupta on ‘‘ Some Implications of 
Realism in the Vedanta Philosophy.” 

I must not attempt to do much more here than to barely announce 
the appearance of Dr C. D. Broad’s new volume on The Mind and its 
Place in Nature (London: Kegan Paul, 1925). Like all Dr Broad’s 
work, it is characterised by great thoroughness and a determination 
to make direct for crucial issues, although I cannot help feeling that 
he sometimes mars a serious argument by rather strained asides. The 
book is divided into five Sections. The first deals with the notion of 
mechanism and with the relation between body and mind. The 
treatment of mechanism and of its limitations is extraordinarily lucid 
and is certain to be helpful. The author holds that the theory of 
emergent vitalism is on the whole distinctly preferable to that of 
biological mechanism, for one reason because it does not necessitate, 
as the latter does, a complicated deistic supplement, while it is per- 
fectly consistent with the existence of a deity, if any valid grounds can 
be furnished for believing in such a being. The second Section is con- 
cerned with the mind’s knowledge of existents. In a chapter on 
sense-perception, the author restates his doctrine of sensa and defends 
it against rival theories. His present statement of the case is skilful 
and able, but he does not, I think, succeed in disposing of the objec- 
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tions that have been pressed against it. Such an assertion as that 
“the sensum is apprehended by entering into a certain specific 
relation with the general mass of bodily feeling ” (p. 220) leaves me 
gasping in trying to get at its meaning. There is much in the chapter 
on memory that is suggestive and valuable, but when the way in 
which we come to have the concept of “‘ pastness” is explained by 
falling back upon a peculiar characteristic of “‘ familiarity ’”’ which 
certain images are said to manifest, one can hardly be satisfied that 
the problem has been solved. In the third Section, Dr Broad handles 
the concept of “‘ the Unconscious,”’ which, as he says, “‘ has been the 
occasion for a greater flood of more abject nonsense than any other 
psychological concept, with the possible exception of ‘ instinct.’ ” 
Here, of course, the writer stands throughout upon very debatable 
ground ; but he contrives, at any rate, to clear away a number of 
crude ideas and to give an intelligible meaning to what have been 
called “‘ unconscious mental processes.” But it seems to me that 
under cover of the notion of “‘ traces ” left by former experiences a 
goodly amount of pure mythology is still retained. The study of the 
alleged evidence for human survival of bodily death, in the fourth 
Section, furnishes occasion for the author to develop his own theory 
of the nature of the mind. He considers that the evidence accumu- 
lated by the Society of Psychical Research is too overwhelming to 
be explained away, but that it does not justify the belief in a future 
life. And he advances a view of mental existence which appears to 
him to fit the normal facts and also to adequately account for the 
abnormal ones. The theory is that the mind .is a compound sub- 
stance composed of two factors—a ‘“‘ psychic factor” and a “ bodily 
factor,” neither of which separately has the characteristic properties 
of a mind. The psychic factor may be conceived as capable of per- 
sisting for some time after the death of the body and of entering into 
temporary combination with the brain and nervous system of certain 
peculiarly constituted human beings called “‘ mediums.” The last 
Section of the book is devoted to a consideration of the concept of the 
unity of the mind. It will be apparent from what I have thus been 
able to say that Dr Broad’s work is one of unusual interest and 
that it is certain to call forth a considerable amount of discussion. 
Professor G. Watts Cunningham’s Five Lectures on the Problem of 
Mind (University of Texas Press, 1925) is a far less ambitious attempt 
than Dr Broad’s, and is intended for a different class of readers. 
Professor Cunningham examines two views of the nature of mind— 
the one that it is merely an aggregate of specific acts of doing and 
thinking, and the other that it is a sort of agent that wills and thinks. 
As regards the latter view, the author persists in interpreting it, as 
Dr Broad interprets the theory of what he calls “ the pure ego,” as 
implying an entity existing apart from and sharply cut off from its 
own specific ways of behaving. It is easy to demolish a doctrine of 
that sort, although Dr Broad does take it to be possibly true. Neither 
writer, strange to say, seems to be acquainted with James Ward’s 
historic treatment of the question, or to contemplate the possibility 
of the mind being one entity whose life consists in its various states 
or activities. Why should not an act of apprehending be an act of 
this “ ego ” rather than something distinct and separate from it? In 
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contrast to the theory of the mind as an aggregate, Professor Cunning- 
ham presents his own view of the mind as a system of experiences, a 
unity such that the experiences which constitute it are functionally 
and reciprocally connected. “If, instead of saying that thoughts, 
desires, and the like ‘ run through the mind,’ we should say that mind 
itself ‘ runs through ’ specific experiences, we should be much nearer 
the truth.” Precisely; but what the writer does not appear to realise 
is that a system of experienced contents is one thing and a system of 
experiencing acts is quite another. His lectures contain, however, 
much thoughtful reflection, and in an appendix he criticises very 
effectively Mr Russell’s theory of belief. 

In the Library in which Dr Broad’s book is contained, the 
International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method, 
several other volumes have appeared that should be noticed. The 
Translation of Friedrich Albert Lange’s History of Materialism by 
Mr E. Chester Thomas (London: Kegan Paul, 1925) will be useful 
to those who cannot make use of the original] German text. Whilst 
recognising the merits of Lange’s book, I cannot agree with Mr 
Bertrand Russell’s high commendation of it, in the Introduction he 
has written for this translation. As a history, the work is marred by 
many faults. It frequently reads later ideas into earlier theories, 
violates not seldom the rule of historic proportion, and in matters 
of detail it is often inaccurate. Its representation of Kantian prin- 
ciples empties them of their true significance. But the book is of 
value as indicating the spirit of the ‘“‘ Neo-Kantian”’? movement 
which it was partially instrumental in starting. Professor E. A. Burtt’s 
“ historical and critical essay ’’ on The Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Physical Science (London: Kegan Paul, 1925) will be helpful 
to philosophical students. The author traces the evolution of thought 
through Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Gilbert and Boyle to 
Newton. The chapter on Newton, which occupies more than a third 
of the entire volume, is on the whole well done. In another field, 
Mr I. A. Richards has produced a very readable book on Principles of 
Interary Criticism (London: Kegan Paul, 1925). He maintains that 
while a well-grounded theory of value is necessary for criticism, it is 
equally true that an understanding of what happens in the arts is 
needed for formulating a theory of value. Two important psycho- 
logical works have recently been added to the Library. The one is a 
translation, by Professor R. Morris Ogden, of Professor Kurt Koffka’s 
volume The Growth of the Mind (London: Kegan Paul, 1924), in 
which an attempt is made to give a new and wider application to the 
principles of psychological theory and research advanced under the 
name of the Gestalttheorie and thus to demonstrate their significance 
in the interpretation of childhood. The other is a translation, by Miss 
Ella Winter, of Professor Wolfgang Kohler’s well-known work on 
The Mentality of Apes (London: Kegan Paul, 1925)—an extremely 
valuable contribution to comparative psychology. 

It is surprising that so little critical work has been done upon the 
writings of Hume. We possess, of course, T. H. Green’s classic 
Introduction, but, despite its undoubted merits, it can scarcely be 
regarded as an impartial examination of Hume’s speculation. The 
Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume by Professor C. W. Hendel 
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(Princeton : University Press, 1925) will undoubtedly tend to stimu- 
late research in a field where there is still much to be done. Professor 
Hendel rightly emphasises the theological interests which induced 
Hume to enter upon the path of philosophical inquiry. It was his 
anxiety to test the current proofs for the existence of God that 
originally led Hume to his investigation of the relation of cause and 
effect. And the author insists that the crucial instance of a situation 
where our mind could think an existence without necessarily ascribing 
a cause for it is not mentioned in the Treatise ; it was to be found in 
the naturalistic supposition that we are not logically compelled to 
advance from the order of the world to God as its cause. Another 
important consideration urged by Professor Hendel is that Hume did 
not necessarily deny the validity of the idea of cause and effect 
because he took it to arise from a habit of the mind and thus ascribed 
it to the imagination and not to reason. For inferences that depend 
upon the imagination Hume did not regard as necessarily fallacious. 
All that we know about the world does not come, Hume would have 
said, from reason ; the fundamental truths of life do not arise from 
any deliberate or reflective activities of the mind ; they are all believed 
before we are able to make certain of them by reason. In the end, 
the author contends, it is a philosophy of naturalism that develops 
from Hume’s scepticism. 

There is an able piece of epistemological investigation in the two 
last numbers of Mind (April and July, 1925) by Mr A. C. Ewing, 
on “‘ The Relation between Knowing and its Object.” Mr Ewing 
tries to prove that the relation involved in cognition is “ internal ” 
in the sense that the object known, believed in or thought about, would 
have been different if it had not been known, believed in or thought 
about. He does not put forward this contention for the purpose of 

“defending any kind of “idealism.”” On the contrary, he thinks it 
reconcilable with a realistic theory of knowledge; but he argues 
that the view which condemns all “idealist” and “ coherence ” 
theories offhand on the ground that knowledge implies the absolute 
externality of the knowing relation is not a tenable one. 

Naturally, considerable space in the last two numbers of Mind is 
devoted to the work of F. H. Bradley and James Ward. To the 
April number Professor J. H. Muirhead contributes a sympathetic 
article on ‘‘ Bradley’s Place in Philosophy,” while Dr F. C. S. Schiller 
contributes a very unsympathetic one on “ The Origin of Bradley’s 
Scepticism.” In the July number there is an interesting personal 
appreciation of “James Ward” by his colleague Professor W. R. 
Sorley. This is followed by an article on “ The Philosophy of James 
Ward ” by the present writer, in which an attempt is made to show 
how Ward’s psychological work prepared the way for the elaboration 
of his metaphysical system. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
University Cottecse, Lonpon. 











REVIEWS. 


Ethics and Some Modern Problems. By William McDougall, F.R.S., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard College; formerly Reader 
in the University of Oxford.—London: Methuen & Co.— 
Pp. 240 + xiv. 


WuatTEVER else is to be said of it, this is a courageous and challenging 
book. Its subject is the now somewhat familiar one of the peril to 
civilisation in the shrinkage of the more educated and presumably 
more intelligent portion of the population. But by tracing the source 
of this to the predominance of one of two opposing ethical ideals 
which he calls respectively the Universal and the National, by the 
wide range of his reading in the literature of the question, by the 
illustrations he draws from his own personal experience in the war, 
and by the virility of his style, Dr McDougall succeeds in setting an 
old text in a new light and forcing attention to it from a new point of 
view. In the first part of the book he explains that the universal 
ethics embodied in such great religions as Buddhism, Mohamme- 
danism, and Christianity was everywhere a late comer, and, when it 
came, everywhere found itself in conflict with the established national 
ethics. Nominally victorious over these, it nowhere wholly succeeded 
in establishing itself ; everywhere to-day the two ethics exist side by 
side in unreconciled opposition. Two voices contend for the mastery 
in every one of us—“ the one proclaiming the duties of the Universal 
Christian code, the other urging obligations of service to his city, his 
State, his king and country, his nation.’’ The main lesson of the war 
is that our civilisation can no longer endure upon the dual ethical 
basis. ‘“* The conscience of mankind is profoundly disturbed. Western 
civilisation is sick.” It is “like a neurotic patient who is torn by 
conflicting and irreconcilable desires ; its moral energies are wastefully 
consumed by the internal conflict instead of being devoted to profit- 
able work that will carry our civilisation onwards to higher levels.” 

The need of a new synthesis which forms the subject of the second 
lecture is all the more pressing as the great modern philosophies, 
exemplified in Kant, Schopenhauer, and Bentham, have ranked 
themselves with religion on the side of an unmitigated universalism. 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Hegel are exceptions, but they have erred 
equally on the other side, and the fatal consequences of their error is 
written in lurid letters across the world of to-day. In spite of this, 
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Dr McDougall makes it clear which he regards as the more dangerous 
exaggeration and with which of these conflicting ethics his own 
sympathies are. “If one had to attempt to compare religion with 
patriotism as influences making for morality throughout the history 
of mankind, I for one should not hesitate to give patriotism the 
higher place ”’ (p. 50). 

It is not therefore surprising that the section dealing with the 
‘‘ synthesis ” should open with a vigorous indictment of the spirit of 
universal ethics. It is accused of starting from the fallacious assump- 
tion that “‘ all men and all races of men are for all practical purposes 
essentially alike and are all capable of attaining similar heights.” To 
realise what this means we are asked to conceive of its principles as 
universally established and consistently acted upon and to observe 
the results. In the first place we should have “ an immense multipli- 
cation of peoples of lower cultures ” which would be permitted by the 
converts to universalism to flow freely over the earth and com- 
placently accommodated with the best that was there available. 
In the second place ‘“ intermarriage of the most diverse stocks would 
have taken place on a vast scale.” In the third place there would be 
‘“‘dysgenic reproduction” as the result of the forced limitation of 
births from the better stocks that had remained faithful to national 
loyalties. That this is no fancy picture of what would take place 
we can see from what is taking place everywhere at the present 
moment as the result of what the author calls “ the abdication of the 
middle class,’’ under the influence of a false universalism, in favour of 
the more numerous hand-working class. This might not matter so 
much and might be trusted to right itself when the mistake was 
discovered. But by giving the vote to classes that know how to use 
it as a fighting weapon for their own narrow ends Western nations 
have fastened the yoke upon their neck. Even so, the unchecked 
multiplication of the inferior stocks might have gone on indefinitely 
had the intensive mechanical exploitation of the earth’s reserves 
which the last century witnessed been able to keep step with it. 
Yet it is just this that we are finding to be impossible. “ We are 
nearing the close of that great and unique period. Mankind has now 
to return and adjust its customs to something like the old order of 
things, namely, an approximately stationary population” (p. 114). 
Huxley had the merit of foreseeing all this, but he was content to 
accept the opposition between the ethical and the cosmic order as 
fundamental. This to Dr McDougall seemed a counsel of despair 
at the time. Since then he has become convinced that the alternative 
has been falsely stated. ‘‘ Conscience is not an unnatural power 
that impels man for all time to fight a hopeless and losing battle 
against the forces of Nature.” Mind is the master, and by revising 
our conception of ethics we may be able to exert purposeful guidance 
upon the seemingly blind processes of the natural world. 

The constructive part of the book is accordingly occupied with 
what the writer conceives must be the basis of the new ethics. Moral 
philosophy in the past has been content to accept human nature as a 
fixed quality and to legislate for the average standard man. (This 
in spite of the “‘ universalism ” of which he accuses it.) In opposition 
to this underlying assumption we “ must assume the responsibility 
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of formulating an ideal of human nature as it may come to be.” But 
there is the further problem of the way in which society should be 
organised in order that the best men may exist and realise their ideal 
of the best life. We must remain utilitarians, but for the “ greatest 
happiness ”’ we must substitute the “ highest happiness of the greatest 
number,” and for the democratic principle that ‘* everybody is to 
count for one and no one for more than one”’ we have, as the essential 
condition of all true advance, to introduce the lost element of aristo- 
cracy. For this purpose the electoral system must again become 
representative in the true sense. It must be made to represent, not 
sectional interests, but the national end of the conservation of the 
moral and material resources of the community. Only so will each 
nation be able to play its part as a strong and stable member in the 
wider society, which must be of the international, not of the cosmo- 
politan, type. 

The last lecture explains how the necessary social surgery has to be 
effected. There is to be a far stricter educational test of fitness to 
exercise the rights of citizenship. Education will be free, but not 
compulsory. This will have the effect of cutting off all those whose 
intelligence is too inert to seek to take advantage of the national 
system. These along with those who fail to come up to the required 
standard will constitute a special C class, intermarriage with which 
will not be forbidden but will entail loss of citizenship. But Dr 
McDougall seems to feel that this of itself would be an inadequate 
protection against the main danger of the unregulated increase of the 
unqualified, and he looks forward to a time when “ deliberate social 
control’ by legislation will be necessary. What form this should 
take we are not told. 

A bare sketch like the above does very inadequate justice to Dr 
McDougall’s book, but it will have been sufficient, I think, to convince 
the reader of the H1inBERT JouRNAL that it raises problems to which it 
can hardly be said to have given any adequate answer. Dr McDougall 
is a distinguished psychologist, and we should have welcomed from 
him a statement, in terms of the fundamental elements in human 
nature, of the factors that are in conflict in the present phase of 
civilisation and are the cause of the moral unrest which is so disquieting 
a symptom of ourtime. Evenin respect to the single pair of opposites 
to which he seeks to direct attention, if we are to do justice to their 
several claims we should require a far deeper analysis of the funda- 
mental demands of human nature for which each stands than we 
anywhere find in this volume. It is the absence of this analysis in 
the case of universalism (if that is the proper name for it) that accounts 
for what to the reader must appear the strange caricature of its 
leading features which occupies the central part of the book—more 
particularly of the attitude it is said to imply with reference to racial 
differences and hybrid stocks. Is there a particle of ground, he will 
be inclined to ask, for believing that those who have risen to the 
conception of humanity as more inclusive than that of nation or race 
will be less sensitive to the evils, social and other, that may result 
from mixed marriages than the ardent nationalist ? Christianity itself, 
which Dr McDougall regards as the chief of sinners in this respect, 
might surely reply that we are commanded to love our neighbour, 
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not to marry him. Before there can be any fair and instructive 
comparison of these great ideals we must have them stated at their 
best, not at their worst, still less the one at its worst, the other at 
its best. 

But it is the reforming suggestions with which the book closes that 
will give most disappointment to those who recognise the seriousness 
of the problem which it invites us to consider, and who looked for 
light upon it from the side of psychology. Instead of the kind of 
guidance which Dr McDougall is so capable of supplying as to 
the psychological factors involved in the present unrest and the 
possibility of reconciling them in the individual by a far more rational 
system of social education than is anywhere common, we have 
a sketch of electoral changes entirely out of touch with anything which 
any of the great, progressive nations of the world would consider for a 
moment. That democracy will take new forms and evolve better 
means for the expression of what Dr McDougall has taught us to call 
the Group Mind is indeed to be hoped. But we are not helped to 
that end by proposals which start from an elaborate and wholly 
artificial system of disfranchisement. It is not too much to say that 
the first movement in the direction which the writer desires would be 
the signal for a general political upheaval in comparison with which 
the Russian revolution would be a storm in a tea-kettle. If it be said 
that this is to doom civilisation to the perpetuation of the evils which 
Dr McDougall so rightly deplores, the answer is that to place an 
exaggerated emphasis, as is here done, on the importance of the 
political vote is the surest way to misunderstand: what are the really 
effective forces in the life of a nation and to give a false direction to 
constructive social reform. 

I have ventured to criticise Dr McDougall’s book in certain 
fundamental respects, but I am entirely at one with him in his central 
contention of the altogether vital importance of the population 
question looked at from the point of view of its quality and its fitness 
to guide the destinies of the complex civilisation to which the coming 
generation is heir. My difference from, him is as to the lines that are 
open to us and are most likely to lead to the end he has in view. 


J. H. MurruHeap. 
BimMINGHAM. 





The Legacy of the Ancient World. By W. G. de Burgh.— 
London: Macdonald & Evans, 1924. 


Tuts book is likely to be of absorbing interest to many different types 
of readers. It is not possible in a brief review to give any adequate 
impression of the wide and accurate grasp of complex historic facts, 
the breadth of vision, and the power to select significant events with 
which Professor de Burgh has carried out his task. He shows how, 
among the peoples of the ancient world, the three who have bequeathed 
a legacy which is still moulding modern life are the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans: the Hebrews in the field of religion, by the 
deep spiritual faith and insight of their prophets ; the Greeks in the 
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field of speculation, by the sincerity, daring, freedom, and humanism 
of their thinkers; and the Romans in the field of politics, by their 
genius for administration and law. This heritage, he holds, came 
down for the most part through the Christian Church of the Middle 
Ages, and, by virtue of its Hellenistic influence, inspired the Renais- 
sance and the passion for scientific investigation which characterises 
the modern age ; and, finally, it is making itself felt in a rapprochement 
between metaphysics (which takes cognisance of meaning and value) 
and the physical sciences, of which the writer finds signs in the 
characteristic ways of thinking in the present generation. 

My purpose here is to describe Professor de Burgh’s conception 
of the relation between ideals and facts, which appears to me to be 
one of the main interests of the book. He defines man as an “ ideal- 
forming animal ”’ (p. 1), and states this relation as follows: ‘ Ideals, 
though transcending the bounds of men’s achievement, belong to the 
same world of reality; and the facts are not facts without them. 
There is no such thing as a fact without meaning. The meaning of a 
fact is not added to it from the outside, as if the fact could be complete 
without it. It is constitutive of the fact itself’? (pp. 482-433). 

This thesis deserves attention both from the student of history and 
from the student of philosophy. The former sometimes tends to look 
upon history merely as a connected sequence of events, and the latter 
to regard the history of philosophy as merely a connected sequence 
of systems of thought. We are indebted to Mr de Burgh for the 
service he has rendered in aiding us to see more clearly the way in 
which ideals are immanent within events, and how creative thought 
constructions emerge from and direct movements in communal life. 

Let me illustrate Mr de Burgh’s thesis by reference to some of the 
events which he describes. In the first place, I will do so by a brief 
account of his view of Hebrew prophecy. 

He holds that Amos and Hosea played ‘‘ as memorable a part in 
the religious development of humanity, as Copernicus and Galileo in 
that of modern science ”’ ; and, further, that the Christian gospel—the 
channel through which the main current of the vital forces in the 
ancient world have flowed into modern civilisation—is the logical 
fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy. The question therefore confronts us : 
“How did it come about that the tribal faith of an insignificant 
Semitic people furnished, in the course of its historical development, 
the basis of a spiritual message for mankind?” The answer to this 
question is found in a study of the Hebrew prophets. ‘“‘ The religious 
genius of Israel, manifested through the vision of her prophets, 
purified the cult of a tribal deity . . . into that of the one God, the 
creator of the universe, who displayed his spiritual fatherhood in 
the righteous government of all the nations of the earth”’ (p. 42). 
Mr de Burgh traces the history of this change; and the interest of 
the account is due to his endeavour to show the relation between the 
development of the conception of Jehovah, and other religious ideas, 
in the minds of successive prophets, and the apprehension by these 
prophets of such historical situations as the advent of the Assyrians, 
the conquest of Samaria, and the exile into Babylon, together with the 
economic and social conditions of the people of Israel that arose 
therefrom. Every advance towards universality, and deepening of 
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the moral sense, in the spiritual convictions of the Hebrew seers, was 
due to their sense of the significant in their own lives and in the life 
of the nation. But the spiritual convictions of the Hebrews were 
not perfected within the experience of the people of Israel. Mr de 
Burgh shows how the intellectual limitations of the Hebrews per- 
petuated the limitations of their spiritual convictions. The Hebrew— 
unlike the Greek—did not think things out. He was deeply con- 
vinced, but not by reason. Hence, despite the clearer intuitions 
of the greater prophets, the divine purpose continued to be conceived 
as concentrated on a single people, and the thought of Jehovah was 
not completely rationalised. A new and more effective impulse 
towards universalism came from the founder of Christianity, who 
apprehended as none other the meaning of the greater prophets. The 
logical outcome of his teaching was the appropriation of Hellenism— 
the completely universalising foree—and, through this appropriation, 
the conceptions of Christianity, which are the most vital spiritual 
force in the world to-day. Mr de Burgh has shown with great clear- 
ness the importance, for the perfecting of these spiritual conceptions, 
of the historical situation in which the civilisations of the Hebrews 
and the Greeks were brought into contact. 

Secondly, in describing the development of the thought of ancient 
Greece, Mr de Burgh connects this with the life of the Greek as a 
member of the city-state, and points to the necessity for grasping 
the vital character of this connection. The city-state, we are re- 
minded, was the peculiar creation of the Hellenic and Italian peoples, 
and in its life and structure were presented in simple form the data and 
problems, both moral and economic, which confront man as a member 
of a social community. ‘“ As in their philosophy the Greeks formu- 
lated in comparatively simple terms the essential issues of human 
thought, so in the field of public action in the Polis they set themselves 
to realise the essential conditions of worthy civic life.” Further, and 
this is the important point, “‘ the Greeks furnished their own theory 
of polities ; they not only created the Polis, but reflected upon it ; in 
their philosophy we find both the ideal,and the speculative analysis 
of their public action ” (p. 81). And we might add that the passion 
for freedom which characterises Greek speculation reflects the struggle 
for political liberty that culminated in the democratic institutions of 
the city-state. Finally, it is shown that the supersession of the city- 
state by a world despotism carried with it a revolution in the intellec- 
tual and spiritual outlook ; and that, when the city-state disappeared 
with the conquests of Alexander, Hellenism, although by no means 
extinguished, had well-nigh finished its work on purely Hellenic soil. 

Thirdly, turning to Rome, it seems as if the communal life of 
the Romans was “ wholly immersed in the world of fact,” and that it 
belongs to a period in which there is little intimacy between ideals 
and events. Mr de Burgh describes the great achievement of the 
Roman Empire as being “ the equitable adjustment of taxation, the 
impartial administration of law, the founding of cities and public 
works, the unimpeded development of commerce, the extension of 
citizen privileges and local self-government . . . and, above all, in 
the effective defence of the frontiers and the maintenance of universal 
peace ” (p. 261). Here, it is true, there is neither the intense spiritual 
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conviction of the Hebrews, nor the earnest quest after the contempla- 
tion of transcendent objects of the Greeks; but there is present a 
view of life which possesses more than transient significance, and 
this view of life arose from and directed the communal life of the 
Romans. Mr de Burgh recognises the permanent value of this 
achievement, and shows how it was afterwards assimilated by the 
Christian Church. _‘‘ Roman jurisprudence,” he writes, “ both in 
principles and in detail, was accepted, almost without question, by 
the Fathers of the first six centuries ” (p. 818). 

In the chapter on Christianity Mr de Burgh describes the Christian 
experience as that in which the union of ideal and fact is supremely 
realised. We will quote the passage since it is important in itself, 
and since it raises a difficulty which we would like to point out. 

“Christianity, in gathering in the inheritance of Rome and 
Greece, achieved, in the sphere of religion, the union of two aspects, 
constitutive of all experience, those, namely, of historic fact and ideal 
value. ... When we review the course of ancient history, we 
realise that the Roman mind was almost wholly immersed in the 
world of fact. . . . Absorbed in the emergency of the hour, it ignored 
and even disdained the claims of speculative theory, which lives and 
works in the realm of ideal values. The Greek mind, on the contrary, 
viewed the world of fact, of practical situations, as a spring-board 
whence to leap by a salto mortale into the realm of ends and meanings, 
the world of absolute and timeless truths.” 

While these remarks of Mr de Burgh are very illuminating, they 
nevertheless raise a difficulty as to the exact meaning of his thesis. 
We should like to ask whether, in insisting on the union of ideals with 
fact, he regards the union as in itself ideal, or whether he looks upon 
it as inevitable and actual. When he states that there is no such 
thing as fact without meaning, it is clear that the relation is conceived 
by him as actual, and it is this view that I have tried to illustrate in the 
references to Israel, Greece, and Rome ; on the other hand, in insisting 
on the welding together of ideal with fact in Christianity as a reason 
for its ultimate triumph over Greece and Rome, the intimacy of this 
relation is regarded as ideal but not necessarily actual. 

The purport of Mr de Burgh’s argument—although he must not 
be held responsible for this way of putting it—may perhaps be 
expressed somewhat as follows. An intimate study of history teaches 
that in human experience ideals and facts are ever united. Ideals 
are present within and direct the movement of events. The urge of 
events is due to the immanence of ideals. Further, events pass, but 
the ideals abide, interfusing and tending to mould experience in other 
civilisations and at other times; for, since ideals are universal, 
although present within temporal events, they do not belong ex- 
clusively to them. In addition, it is clear that the ideal cannot be 
severed from the spiritual power by which it is apprehended. Both 
the deep sense of moral and spiritual values of the Hebrews, and the 
intense enthusiasm for rational contemplation of the Greeks, have 
entered into life as a permanent possession of mankind. 


Gro. H. LANGLEY. 
Dacoa UNIVERSITY. 
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Problems of Belief. By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Se., Fellow and 
Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.—London : 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1924.—Pp. vii + 194. 


IN his preface Dr Schiller expresses the opinions that it is now impos- 
sible to publish a big book on a philosophical subject ; that there is no 
public for what cannot be “ broadcasted’; and that philosophy in 
academic circles is engaged in but marking time on hard tramped 
ground: for these reasons he has given us “a little book on a big 
subject.” These statements have been cited only because they 
illustrate one quality of the style of writing which the author adopts— 
a style which may further be described as after the manner of dinner- 
table talk in which one hopes to amuse and to be amused, but not to 
be taken too seriously. Of this style Dr Schiller is a master; but it 
is a dangerous gift in one who would expound science or even philo- 
sophy when regarded as more than a pastime. It involves exaggera- 
tion and one-sided statement. It is not easy to be jocose and accurate 
at once, save for the moment ; it is hardly possible to be epigrammatic 
and wholly true even momentarily. His literary method, moreover, 
leads Dr Schiller to expend the limited space of his little book in 
dilating on what might receive passing notice as but illustrative, 
because of its intrinsic interest or of the interest with which he can 
indue it. His book consequently consists largely of talk on things 
more or less remotely connected with the problems of belief, and more 
abundantly relevant to beliefs and various kinds of believers. 

There is room just now for a concise work dealing in a business-like 
or scientific way with up-to-date knowledge and theory concerning 
the psychological and logical aspects of belief. Not that the subject 
is a new one: Dr Schiller is not accurate in speaking of the problem 
of belief as having till now been left derelict and allowed to fall a 
victim to theology ; and he might have spared himself as well as his 
reader the superfluous attribution of self-preserving motive for this 
imagined aloofness of psychologist and logician from it. The ground 
is not so untrodden as Dr Schiller represents ; and it is not evident 
that he himself breaks any new ground, ‘save possibly in the secondary 
respect of application and illustration. 

Disentangling the problem of belief from the discussions of his- 
torical, political, educational, philosophical, and other topics, amongst 
which it repeatedly disappears from sight, one may call attention first 
to the definition of belief, italicised on p. 14, as “a spiritual attitude of 
welcome which we assume towards what we take to be a ‘ truth.’ ” 
Observing, in passing, the absence here of reference to belief in its 
widest sense, which includes the case of the willy-nilly and 
“ absolutely ” certain (for the individual subject), t.e. the objective 
coercion referred to in the saying “ seeing is believing,’ and the use of 
the vague word “ spiritual,”’ one may object that “‘ welcome,”’ empha- 
sised as an essential characteristic, is not a universally present ingre- 
dient in the act or state of believing. Some beliefs are assumed and 
entertained without emotional tinge. Welcome or satisfaction rather 
accompanies acquisition of belief, and that not in all cases and 
circumstances. ‘“‘ Assent’? would be preferable : it avoids importing 
into the definition any undue predominance of subjective accompani- 
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ment over objective conditioning, some kind of which is always 
forthcoming in belief regarded psychologically—i.e. as a matter of 
individual experience. If this correction be acceptable, the author’s 
definition of belief will lend itself less readily for support of the 
doctrine of the will-to-believe, which later on he approves. 

The chapter in which belief is defined contains some good remarks 
on doubt as a method. But among them is a gratuitous foisting on 
Descartes (p. 20) of a motive other than the one professed by that 
philosopher. It is an exaggeration to say that scientific knowledge 
is always born of doubt or questioning (of old truth-claims) ; and it is 
an oversight not to distinguish between the absolute certainty of 
propositions in a pure science, or the certainty that such propositions 
follow from their premises, and the certainty that they are valid of 
actuality. 

The chapters dealing with implicit beliefs, debatable beliefs, half- 
beliefs, dishonest beliefs, interesting as they are, do not contribute 
much to the elucidation of psychological or logical “* problems,” and 
so may be passed over. That on make-believe and fiction contains 
some notice of the use of fiction and hypothesis in science. Here and 
there the tendency to exaggeration or one-sided statement again 
displays itself; e.g. the stability of implicit beliefs (what is taken for 
granted) is called stability of stagnation: in that all that is called 
knowledge rests on them, this opprobrium is like finding fault with the 
stagnation of the foundations of one’s house. Another instance is 
the remark (p. 92) that we need to modify our prejudice that the road 
to reality must start from the given, and not from the postulated : 
if it were a case of “either . . . or,” and “start from” being taken 
au pied de la lettre, postulates must be arrived at after empiric facts. 
Brute fact, determinative of the content of all our sciences, can 
be as baffling to the pragmatism that asserts Nature’s plasticity as to 
the extreme rationalism that despises the sensible as a superfluity or 
an irrelevance. 

In the eighth chapter the logical element in belief is discussed. 
Greater clearness would have been gained had the author drawn, 
emphasised, and always acted upon, certain distinctions that in this 
connection are essential. First, there is that between certainty as 
the state of convincedness of an individual subject (for which “ certi- 
tude ” might advantageously be reserved), and certainty such as may 
characterise judgments of universal experience or propositions. 
Another is that between the rationality involved in immediate 
apprehension of certain relations or in apprehension of the particular 
relation of implication between the forms of propositions, and the 
teleogical rationality (better called reasonableness) which involves 
the alogical as well as the logical, is concerned with “ probability ” 
(of more than one kind) rather than necessity, and issues in verstehen, 
not in begreifen. The psychological and the epistemological stand- 
points are confounded when contradiction between two propositions 
is supposed to be annulled by the fact that a given subject can actually 
believe both; when it is alleged to be a “ logical” doctrine that a 
mind cannot contradict itself (p. 103) ; if truth and what is hailed as 
“truth” are identified ; when it is hinted that biological “ truth,” 
resulting from survival-value, threatens “‘ to render untenable the 
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very notion of intellectual truth” (p.158). These errors ina vigorous 
polemic will be the more regrettable for a reader who sympathises 
with the end in view and who finds as much of verbalism in rationalistic 
logic and philosophy as does Dr Schiller. 

A chapter is devoted to the doctrine of the “ will to believe.” 
But, if one does not misunderstand, this is advocated only in the 
harmless sense that belief is [generally] conatively caused ; 
‘ volition’ being used loosely. It is in his treatment of the survival- 
value of belief and truth, if anywhere, that the author presents us with 
novel thought. But it is in some of the apparently digressive illus- 
tration-passages that the soundest argumentation will be found. The 
claim that truth is a value—if that mean “ judging is valuation ”— 
seems to be supported rhetorically. The important obstacle of the 
correspondence-theory of truth is dismissed in a line or two—in the 
assertion that it is impossible to give any applicable meaning to the 
‘ correspondence ” (p. 177). The common-sense reader will find this a 
hard saying and, not being able to digest it, will probably become 
suspicious of subsequent reasoning based upon it. 





F. R. TENNANT. 
Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





The Gospel and the Modern Mind. By Walter Robert Matthews, 
M.A., D.D.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1925.—Pp. ix + 188. 


Dr MatrHEws, whose former book Studies in Christian Philosophy 
was so well received, has again given us a good book. He shows in it 
a keen sense of modern religious difficulties, a profound but discri- 
minating sympathy with the modern mind and an attractive way of 
writing. 

The modern mind is more than merely modern; that is to say, 
it is not a passing intellectual fashion affected by modernists. 
Although it cannot be described positively as of any one consistent 
kind, for it is dissociated and divided against itself, it may be con- 
trasted with the mind of the Middle Ages which was inspired and 
held by certain commonly received assumptions. There were plenty 
of atheists, cynics, and sensualists then as now, but there was then a 
certain unity of intellectual attitude and approach to Reality. There 
was a prevailing solidarity and continuity of Thought that would 
prevent the largest assembly of religious people, even though drawn 
from diverse European countries, from being mentally alien one form 
another. But a parish council to-day, as likely as not, would include 
an Anglican, a Unitarian, an Agnostic, a Theosophist, a Spiritualist, 
an Evolutionist and a Monkey-ville Fundamentalist. 

Dr Matthews recognises to the full that, “‘ for practical purposes, 
we live in a totally different universe from that which presented itself 
to the imagination of our forefathers. . . . The theology of the 
Christian religion was developed when the old view of the universe 
was taken for granted. We have not yet succeeded in incorporating 
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the new view of the material universe into our Christian thought.” 
In language so mild as not to startle the unsuspecting reader, he gives 
expression to thoughts that are in fact very radical and even daring. 
He thinks it probable that the full value of the original Gospel cannot 
be conveyed in terms that are wholly acceptable to modern assump- 
tions, but he will not, on that account, conclude that the Gospel has 
been proved false Still less will he abandon the effort to redeliver 
the Gospel in new terms or content himself with criticisms of the 
modern scientific outlook. The principles of Reason remain unaltered, 
the moral values which men reverence are permanent and the needs 
of the human soul persist. He deals boldly with the questions 
“Is God a projection ? ” ‘‘ Is God a Person ?” and with such subjects 
as the Incarnation, Conversion and the Finality of Christ and of 
Christian love. His treatment is distinguished by great candour and 
freshness, though we wish he had come to closer and more detailed 
grips with some of the more obstinate problems raised. It is, however, 
refreshing to find him saying that ‘‘a shallow optimism is the most 
inimical of all tempers to the life of the spirit,” and that philosophy 
has not mere kinship with religion but is not really distinguishable 
from religion. ‘* Nothing but ultimate Reality can finally satisfy this 
religious impulse. The thirst out of which it arises cannot be slaked 
except by that which is final; no mere representation or symbols can 
be completely satisfying. This fact is the justification and the 
explanation of the constant self-criticism and controversy within 
religion itself. If religion ceases to criticise the conception of God it 
dies. It must be constantly stripping off the veils of mythology that 
it may draw nearer to the ultimate Truth and Reality ’’ (pp. 129-130). 
He does not shrink from discussing the doubts about the adequacy of 
the Christ Ideal which are generally unspoken. 

In the result we have an exceptionally good little volume which 
combines in a remarkable degree honesty and constructiveness. 

On one point only are we impelled to offer a word of criticism. 
Though the author is guarded and offers later on some qualifications 
of his own statement, we think he has misrepresented the facts when 
he says there are no words of the Lord to encourage or guide the artist 
in his quest. Is it not true, on the contrary, that our Lord not only 
shows throughout His life and teaching a keen sense of the beauty of 
Nature that is arrayed in a loveliness more glorious than the kingliest 
raiment, and that he approves a “‘ good work ” almost for its very 
inutility because it was xaddv épyov ? Nor do we think it can be said, 
except in a very verbal sense, that he has nothing to say about science 
or philosophy. Does he not encourage a certain profound agnosticism 
as to the ultimate mysteries of natural processes—the wind that 
cometh whence and goeth whither we know not, the seed that groweth 
up we know not how ? Questions of science and philosophy are at any 
rate included, and not as a fanciful quibble, in his insistence on 
freedom of thought even in ethics. ‘‘ Ye know how to interpret the 
face of the earth and the heaven . . . why even of yourselves judge 
ye not what is right ?’’ Similarly it seems to us impossible in the face 
of so much that has been written recently on our Lord’s attitude to 
the Roman Government to maintain that his interest in contemporary 
politics was quite negligible. 
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But a reviewer who is so closely at one with an author as the present 
writer finds himself to be must discover something to cavil at, if only 
in the midst of admiration to protest that he has endeavoured to 
retain a judicial detachment of temper. 

J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

BIRMINGHAM. 





Immanence and Incarnation. By S. F. Davenport.—Cambridge 
University Press, 1925.—Pp. xxvi + 279. 


Mr Davenport in this prize essay has been occupied with two or 
three of the most fruitful theological concepts. The book, which 
comes from Cambridge, is not without some of the characters we have 
learnt to expect thence: close thinking and a relative absence of 
rhetoric, although in some places his language strains the limits within 
which exposition ordinarily moves. This, his first book, is written in 
a sustained and well-articulated style appropriate in the main to the 
difficult task which he has proposed to himself, and the reader will find 
in him a stimulating companion. 

For once, a review must proceed catalogue fashion. The author 
begins by discussing pantheism and theism, and then proceeds to 
‘“panentheism,” the hypothesis that “ all things are in God.” The 
“absolutism ” of Bradley and of Bosanquet is reviewed, with their 
implications of transcendence, in order to be contrasted with Bergson’s 
doctrine of the Absolute, regarded as immanent. Mysticism, “ one 
form with many names,” has to include Mr Davenport’s own method 
of rising from the discursive understanding to the utterances of the 
reason. 

The reference to the religious philosophy of India which follows 
might with advantage have been widened. The notions of creation, 
immanence, incarnation, as in the West. so in the further East, are 
always implicit in the popular belief before they are discussed in the 
philosophical schools. For we are not concerned with Indian ideas 
held and cultivated by individuals so much as with the communal drift 
of the religious imagination within the successive Churches of India. 
And I miss in these pages the lineaments of those other Churches within 
whose precincts Christian ideas must move if they are to express the 
inner life. The Indian devotion to a person (bhakti) is a phenomenon 
that throws an indispensable light upon the external history of 
Christian dogma. 

We follow Mr Davenport in his history of ideas, in which now 
evolution appears, until they begin to enter into relations. The 
conjunction of immanence and transcendence brings the reader to the 
central topic: ‘‘ the doctrine of Incarnation, which is the fusion of the 
immanent with the transcendent Deity ” (p. 122). In the light of this 
affirmation we proceed to the Incarnation as mediated by the Logos, 
or interpreted by Kenosis, or, at the suggestion of Dr Sanday, sought 
in the Unconscious. Mr Davenport then introduces us to a new term 
—enhypostasia—which denotes the doctrine that in God prior to 
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Incarnation there existed a human element. (I suspect these recent 
derivations from the Greek. They multiply as Greek studies are 
declining, and in this case, as in the outrageous form “‘ psychoanalysis,” 
do violence to the genius of the Greek language.) Universal incarna- 
tion is then rejected, and Mr Davenport comes up with a jar against 
Ritschl, who would eliminate the topic altogether. I wonder whether 
Mr Davenport has considered the formula of Melanchthon which 
Ritschl quotes in his Theologie und Metaphysik : ‘* To know Christ is 
to know His benefits, not, as the schoolmen teach, to contemplate His 
natures or the modes of His incarnation.” I confess that Mr Daven- 
port appeals to me less as the dogmatist than as the historian of 
theological ideas. Yet, in this latter respect, I cannot regard him as 
entirely happy in drawing so largely upon recent writers, although 
they are important, to the exclusion of the great Protestant theologians. 
The majestic sweep of Ritschl’s Justification and Reconciliation 
suggests to me a treatment of immanence and transcendence in which 
an adequate summary of the material should be rendered articulate 
by an impartial critical method. To the critic an opposing utterance 
is not a stumbling block, but a step up a ladder. The Summa of 
Aquinas is, in this respect, a type of theological reasoning. 

As we trace the dialectic of theological ideas, we must explore all 
limits of the discursive understanding before we seek a refuge outside. 
Mr Davenport makes a decided retreat. He appeals against us to the 
higher reason, and declares that “‘ only faith transcending the limi- 
tations of speech” can comprehend “ the relations of Christ to God, 
and indirectly of God to man” (p. 288). Extremes meet. Samuel 
Butler, in this relation of ourselves to God, finds that “‘ the highest 
thought is ineffable ; it must be felt from one person tu another, but 
cannot be articulated ” (Note Books, p. 98). If, however, this is so, the 
problem of the book before us takes a fresh shape. And, indeed, there 
is a change of method in the concluding chapters, which are to set 
forth the author’s conclusions, a change which answers to the mysti- 
cism in which, after all, we are to rest. But even with the help of 
supra-rationalism, I do not think he makes clear how, if at all, we are 
to move within the predestinate counsels of God. When Mr Daven- 
port speaks of “‘ the impossibility of any identification of Christ with 
man ”’ (p. 212), he raises a barrier which may well appear insuperable. 

Yet I could imagine another approach to these high places. There 
are moments when the religious experience seems to become trans- 
parent, and when spiritual communion remedies the solitude in which 
frail humanity has often to live, and, so far as we know, always to die. 
Those intuitions of the Divine into which the theologian would gather 
up his knowledge are not always a private possession. Whatever 
objective truth religious dogmas may hold is disclosed in an experience 
rene may or may not be intuitive, but, as I conjecture, is always 
shared. 


FRANK GRANGER. 


University CoLLece, NorrincHaM. 
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The Unwritten Gospel: Ana and Agrapha of Jesus. By Roderick 
Dunkerley, B.A., B.D.—London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1925.—Pp. 207. 


Apart from the many books concerned with the elucidation of the 
recently discovered Oxyrhynchus Papyri, there is evidence of a revival 
of interest in the extra-canonical literature dealing with New Testa- 
ment subjects. Such a book as Dr A. F. Findlay’s Byways in Early 
Christian Literature surveys a wide field. In the present study of 
this vast literature, a study which is scholarly, original, and enthu- 
siastic, Mr Dunkerley thinks that he has discovered sayings of Jesus 
which are of greater importance for the interpretation of His mind 
than corresponding passages in the canonical Gospels. He is con- 
vinced also that materials are still to be gathered in reference to what 
Jesus said and did which did not find a place in the accepted records. 
The modern method of historical study makes it possible to utilise 
all that is discovered for illuminating what has become blurred because 
of long familiarity. 

The method pursued has much to commend itself. An Introduc- 
tion gives information with commendable brevity concerning the 
theme, materials, and purpose of the book. Then in a series of thirty 
chapters nearly 250 selected passages are grouped so as to present 
a consecutive study of the career of Jesus. The materials are gathered 
from various sources—apocryphal books, patristic writers, manuscripts 
of the Gospels, papyrus fragments, Moslem works. There are a few 
sayings which are difficult to classify—passages from Josephus, 
gnostic works, and Old English homilies. No attempt has been made 
to form a complete collection of the matter available. Two tests have 
been applied: ‘‘ that there should be a real harmony of spirit and a 
reasonable possibility of genuineness.”’ This has meant the rejection 
of many sayings. 

There is ample evidence that these tests have not been applied with 
undue stringency. Yet the meshes of the net have been sufficiently 
large to let much pass through. There.is danger in laying emphasis 
on what Jesus may have said during the forty days after His resurrec- 
tion, and in endeavouring to reconstruct the contents of Q which were 
not used by the canonical writers, or what was the substance of the 
essays in biography mentioned by Luke in his preface, and in attempt- 
ing to determine what must have been the subject-matter which could 
not be gathered into the scheme of John’s Gospel. 

That Mr Dunkerley has made a valuable contribution to New 
Testament studies will be ungrudgingly conceded. ‘* Whether,” he 
says, ‘*‘ this attempt to unite odds and ends into one narrative is in any 
degree artistic—whether the product lives—it is for others to judge. 
But this has been my inspiration and desire, while delving amongst the 
debris of footnotes, margins, appendices and such-like—that I might 
gain some new glimpse of Jesus and rescue it for everyday use.”” This 
purpose has been fulfilled. A fascinating addition has been made to 
the books which are indispensable for the New Testament student. 

The term ‘ Agrapha” used to describe these extra-canonical 
sayings is misleading. All of them are found in written sources. But 
the title of this book is claimed to be a true description of what might 
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have been if these selected sayings had been gathered into a consecu- 
tive narrative in earlier times. This is attempted, and although diverse 
opinions will be held concerning the authenticity of these sayings 
there will be general agreement that the work has been well worth 
doing. It is possible, with this volume as a guide, to approach the 
familiar facts from an unfamiliar angle. Their meaning is thus 
brought into more startling prominence. Unpromising materials 
yield unexpected light by the exercise of Mr Dunkerley’s ingenuity. 
In reference to sayings that are reminiscent of undisputed passages of 
the Gospels a great point is made of the probability that Jesus repeated 
His messages on different occasions with varieties of emphasis and 
expression. This way of explaining so-called duplicates within the 
Gospels has been often urged, but it has never before been illustrated 
by so wide a survey of examples from other sources as those printed 
here. 

Mr Dunkerley makes much of the dictum that “a single obscure 
witness may preserve an authentic detail or anecdote.” Sixty-nine 
instances of one saying, the most familiar rendering of which is that of 
Clement of Alexandria—‘‘ Become wise bankers ’—have been traced 
by Resch in his Agrapha. But this is surpassed in importance by 
some less widely attested materials. A high value is placed on the 
lost Gospel according to the Hebrews. ‘“* My own conviction,” he says, 
‘is that the remnants of it are deserving of the greatest respect and 
most careful study and that quite a tenable theory of its origin is that 
an original writing by Matthew entered into the composition both of 
the first Gospel and of this lost Gospel, and that therefore some of 
these surviving extracts may preserve authentic details having 
apostolic authority.” Dr A. F. Findlay also sets a high value on this 
Gospel. The well-known story from the Codex Bezz about the man 
working on the Sabbath has slender attestation, but it is generally 
regarded as authentic, and “it is not difficult to see why it was 
ignored by the Gospel writers and soon forgotten by the Church.” 
A story of the leper healed by Jesus, in which the phrase of Mark— 
‘“‘ being moved with compassion ” (omitted by Matthew and Luke)— 
is replaced by “ being angry,” is regarded as the genuine version. 
The man with his disease was a menace in the crowded streets. The 
alteration makes the narrative harmonious. Otherwise “it is the 
accepted reading which requires defence.’’ There is also a story of 
Jesus showing mercy to a sumpter-mule, the only English version of 
which is in Pick’s Paralipomena, of which the Coptic original cannot 
be traced, which is of paramount significance. The absence of 
teaching concerning kindness to animals in the New Testament and 
early Christian literature is significant. Mr Dunkerley regards this 
as ‘“‘ a true story of a real incident, and a glimpse which we could ill 
spare of the Jesus of history.” A passage concerning John’s baptism, 
preserved by Josephus in his Antiquities, stresses the moral issue— 
‘it almost seems to make clearer than do the Gospels his insistence 
on the secondary and symbolic nature of the actual ceremony.” 
Sayings about wealth and war yield extreme meanings. These are 
regarded as of great value. ‘‘ If the Kingdom is ever to come, it can 
be only through a loyal acceptance of His extreme ethic.” 

The ingenuity exercised in order to make the gathered sayings 
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approximate to established truth is praiseworthy. It may be ques- 
tioned whether in all cases it is worth while. Such an incident as that 
deciphered from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 840, concerning purification, 
is hardly worth the attempt to establish it as an independent document. 
It is better to let it remain where a more critical examination would 
place it in absence of corroborative evidence. The method of making 
extravagance fit in with the desired fact which so often emerges has 
obvious pitfalls. Conjectures may help when there is some foundation 
to build upon; they may lead anywhere when they are conjectures 
pure and simple. 

It is difficult to appraise the exact value of these extra-canonical 
sayings. It may be that the problems which haunt us were raised 
also in earlier days and that many of these sayings were invented in 
order to satisfy curiosity. If it is contended that these sayings do 
make a certain appeal, apart from their genuineness, this can be 
granted. And it is altogether matter for congratulation that the 
results of widely-extended research are made available for those who 
cannot have recourse to the sources. It has not been possible for 
Mr Dunkerley to go to the sources in all cases. But the Moslem sayings 
gathered chiefly from Asin and Margoliouth enrich his volume. 
Scholarship is not paraded, but evidences of it are everywhere 
apparent. Mr Dunkerley should find a large constituency for his 
fascinating contribution to New Testament studies. 


J. C. MANnrTRIPP. 
CHELMSFORD. ; 





The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of George Fox, in Com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary of his birth (1624-1924), now first 
published for the Friends’ Historical Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Edited by Norman Penney, LL.D., F.S.A., with 
an Introduction by T. Edmund Harvey, M.A.—Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1925.—Pp. xxxiv. + 404. 


THE title-page tells of the contents and origin of this volume, which 
forms a very welcome supplement to the two volumes of the Journal 
of George Fox published from the original text for the first time in 
1911 by the Cambridge University Press. With splendid assiduity 
and thoroughness, Dr Norman Penney has done his work as editor 
of all three volumes, not only in deciphering the often difficult text, 
but in furnishing a large body of notes in elucidation of the narrative 
and adding biographical particulars as to the crowds of people men- 
tioned in the course of it. 

When Fox’s Journal was first published in 1694, three years after 
his death, it was a composite work, largely rewritten in a modified 
form by Thomas Ellwood, to whom, under the supervision of an 
editorial committee, the work had been entrusted. The original text 
was the work of friendly scribes to whom Fox had dictated it, up to 
the year 1675, during a period of comparatively restful leisure at 
Swarthmore, after his last imprisonment at Worcester. On this 
Ellwood set to work to throw it into a fuller, milder, and more readable 
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form ; and the rest of the Journal as then issued, bringing the story 
down to Fox’s death in 1691, was produced from other material. A 
large number of letters and other contemporary documents were 
included, and the accompanying narrative was written in the first 
person singular, as though it were Fox’s own. In this form the 
Journal has been known and has been repeatedly republished since 
that first edition, both in this country and in America. An abridged 
and revised edition, embodying fresh material from the original texts, 
has been issued by Dr Penney himself in connection with the Tercen- 
tenary, and is included in Everyman’s Library ; and in this form the 
Journal will continue to be read and enjoyed. But for students of 
Quaker history the original texts are indispensable, and, indeed, for 
the general reader they are of very real interest. They enable one to 
get nearer to the actual personality of Fox and set the testimony of 
the Journal, in its popular edited form, in a clearer light of truth. 

The new volume contains three documents, the first of which, known 
as the Short Journal, deals with the events of the years down to 1664, 
when Fox was a prisoner in Lancaster Castle and this record of his 
sufferings was produced ; the other two belong to the period subse- 
quent to 1775, and furnished Ellwood with a good part of the material 
used in his later narrative. The second place in the volume is given 
to the “Itinerary Journal,” from 1681 onwards, concluding with an 
account of Fox’s last days, his death and burial. It is very largely a 
collection of the briefest notes, with names and dates, telling of Fox’s 
movements in the oversight of the Society of Friends, as it came in 
those years to be well established and organised throughout the 
country. Here and there a few sentences recall the substance of his 
addresses, seldom reproduced in the later Journal, and the phrase 
constantly recurs, with little variation, describing how at meeting he 
“* declared a pretty large time and then went to prayer.” The third 
document, the Haistwell Diary, deals with a short period between the 
other two. It is the work of young Edward Haistwell, a devoted 
follower of Fox, who accompanied him on a prolonged visit to 
Holland and Germany during the summer and autumn of 1677. The 
diary covers only that and the following year, and its special value, 
which Ellwood’s use of it clearly indicates, is in its full account of that 
time abroad. 

The chief interest of this volume, however, is in the Short Journal, 
and in a comparison of its record with that of the same period in the 
larger Journal of ten years later (the Cambridge text) and in Ellwood’s 
final version. It does little, indeed, to fill up that sad hiatus in the 
Cambridge text of the Journal (which begins in the year 1650), due to 
the loss of the first sixteen pages of the manuscript, so that we still 
must be content to have the record of Fox’s early life, and some of the 
most vital passages of his experience, only in Ellwood’s version. All 
that the Short Journal does in that respect is to give us one or two 
passages from the year 1649, mixed, in the rather loose chronological 
order of the narrative, with scenes from a later time. Thus we have a 
first version of Fox’s Nottingham imprisonment and the happy 
incident of his reception in the house of the Sheriff Reckless, and an 
account of his shameful treatment at Mansfield Woodhouse. Yet the 
incident of the healing of a maniac woman at a meeting specially 
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appointed by Fox for that purpose at Skegby can hardly be the same 
as that of the distracted woman, under a doctor’s hand, of whom 
Ellwood’s version tells. It is more probably another instance of such 
acts of healing, of which the Cambridge Journal has a record, but which 
Ellwood omits. The significance of this may be gathered from one 
small variation in the texts. In those early years, Fox records, “ great 
miracles by the power of the Lord were done in many places by 
several,” for not only Fox, but followers of his, had the power. And 
referring later to a case of this kind, while he was in America, Fox said, 
in reply to a question, that many such things “ had been done by 
the power of Christ.” To this Ellwood, in his version, adds, puttin 
the words into Fox’s mouth, “I told him we did not glory in suc 
things.” But clearly in the early days they did—as witness both the 
Cambridge and the Short Journal. One other instance of Ellwood’s 
pruning and moderating hand must suffice for the conclusion of this 
notice. In a declaration as to his refusal of all carnal weapons which 
Fox issued in 1654, before his first interview with Cromwell, he wrote 
that it was given forth “ for truth’s sake, from him whom the world 
calls George Fox, who is the son of God ”’ ; and in a similar declaration 
in answer to charges of conspiracy, when a prisoner at Lancaster in 
1660, he wrote: ‘‘ My weapons are not carnal, but spiritual, who am 
led by the spirit of God, so the son of God.” Neither of these expres- 
sions appear in the Ellwood Journal, and there are other instances in 
the Short Journal, of which he was doubtless aware. How Fox 
understood the phrase is clear from the second of the above quotations, 
with its reminiscence of “‘ as many as are led by the Spirit of God.” 
Ellwood knew, hovever, how it was liable to be misunderstood—and 
indeed had given rise to many unjust charges—and therefore, in his 
office of editor, acted accordingly. 
V. D. Davis. 


BoURNEMOUTH. 





Miracle and its Philosophical Presuppositions. By F. R. Tennant, 
D.D., B.Sc.—Cambridge: at the University Press, 1925.— 
Pp. 108. 


So far as he is at all occupied with religion, the modern Westerner is 
concerned almost solely with its relation to the central significance of 
human existence; with the extent of its capacity to satisfy human 
needs. The problem of miracle is one of a number of theological 
questions to which he gives no serious attention on the ground that 
they have only a remote, if indeed any, connection with his funda- 
mental outlook and aim. In consequence there is much confusion of 
thought on the subject of miracle, even, as some recent utterances 
have shown, among highly educated men. Whatever the degree of 
importance accorded to miracle, we must insist that it is at least worth 
while to have clearness of ideas concerning it. In this course of three 
lectures on the subject delivered in the University of London, Dr 
Tennant has provided a much needed discussion of the meanings of 
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the term miracle, and of the philosophical presuppositions of miracle. 
With the publication of this book all previous discussions of the 
subject are superseded. The author is to be congratulated on the 
excellence of his combination of the quality of brevity with those of 
clearness and definiteness of exposition, all qualities which should 
ensure that his book will be widely read. 

Dr Tennant finds the fundamental implications of miracle to be 
two—incompatibility with the known order of Nature, and Divine 
causation. But he shows that neither on the basis of an @ priori 
Rationalism nor by the empirical methods of modern natural science 
is it possible to affirm that any event is incompatible with Nature. 
Yet, though Dr Tennant maintains that the conception of an im- 
mutable system of Nature is unproved, and apparently unprovable, it 
must not be supposed that thereby he gives an open door for the 
entrance of any and every kind of superstition into religion. For he is 
equally insistent that the evidence is overwhelming that Nature is 
a ‘“‘ relatively settled order.” His insistence on the importance of the 
admission of this both for theology and for the philosophy of science 
is a welcome protest against recent tendencies of animistic pluralism 
and panpsychism, even of some theists, to ignore the limits of spon- 
taneity and aseity. The possibility of miracle being theoretically 
established, the main question becomes that concerning the principles 
by which one may reasonably believe or disbelieve alleged miracles. 
God, as free, does or does not on occasions act in the manner of 
miracles or of special providence: whether it is so cannot be settled 
a priori. And surely it is of some significance that the idea of miracle 
has arisen in human religious history. The only fault I have to find 
with Dr Tennant’s book is that he gives too little help as to the 
principles and methods involved in testing the evidence for alleged 
miracles and acts of Providence, for deciding whether it is more 
reasonable to accept or to reject belief in them. One may hope that 
at some later time Dr Tennant will show these more adequately, 
preferably by consideration of miracles recorded in the New Testament. 


A. G. WipGEry. 
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